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PREFACE. 



For four hundred years, France was at war with Eng- 
land, and for four hundred years the power and influence 
of Frpnee increased : for twenty-flve years the two powers 
have been allies, and for twenty-five years the glory of 
France lias lost its brightness, and her power has been 
diminished. Powerfiil and respected so long as she re- 
sisted the encroachments of her rival, she has received 
nothing but insult and contempt since the inglorioas treaty 
of alliance has been formed. 

. Happily, such bonds are broken. The treaty of the 
15th of July was the signal for the divorce of this unnatu- 
ral union. But in this divorce, France has felt all the 
shame of repudiation : and that the lesson might be thor- 
oughly learned, the ministry which depended for its per- 
manence upon the happiness of this English alliance, has 
been the first victim of its rupture. We ought, however, 
to be gratefol that it hastened a separatiooi demanded by 
the nature of things. 

Among the vast conceptions of Napoleon, the greatest, 
undoubtedly, was the gigantic plan of a continental block- 
ade, the only efiectnal method of retaliation against the 
univexfal and insupfiortahle tyranny of the Epi^h govem- 
ment, which had outraged the wodd by its perfidies. It 
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4 PRBFAOB. 

was a measure of iiKNrality, as well as one condnciye to 
the public safety : the honor of nations was protected, and 
their peace preserved, when they had no communication 
with a power which sustained war by corruption, violated 
peace by intrigue, and disgraced both peace and war by its 
artifices. England, imprisoned in the seas which sorround 
it, was pointed at by the world as an infected plague-spot, 
which ought not to be approached. Concentrating its vices 
in itself, as in an immense lazaretto, it would have per- 
ished had nations listened to the voice of Napoleon, who, 
on this point at least, was the organ of civilization. There 
is, however, still time to do this. It is justified by new 
transactions, it is deserved by former crimes. 

The Criminal History of the English Government re- 
quires neither declamation nor hyperbole. The facts speak 
for themselves. To narrate, is to accuse ; to read, is to 
condemn. In these hideous annals, where every page is 
a blot, and every line an injury, we are embarrassed only 
by the fecundity of crime, and the richness of the subject 
Let us not, however, be mbunderstood : we shall not pre- 
tend Aat the English people' are accomplices of the gov- 
ernment. Such an accusation would be too general, and 
to It we must make exceptions. Nations are responsible 
only in proportion to the degree of liberty they enjoy. 

We wish, however, to oppose that criminal oligarchy 
which Napoleon cursed on his death-bed ; we wish to hold 
up to the execration of every people, that odious commu- 
mty of feudal merchants, which has systematized pillage, 
and made a tradition of deceit. 

We extend our h^d readily to the peoph of Britain, but 
«hie avisioeraiey which boMs them endnined in pbmpous 
•lavevy Must be oterdoewn. 
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Hitherto, success has seemed to reward broken faith, 
and justify dishonor. ' Those greedy calculators who specu- 
late in politics, and make a brokerage business of diploma- 
cy, display with pomp their ill-gotten wealth, and insult 
virtue by the magnificence of their unusual fortune. Will 
not a people arise to avenge the nations ? And will France, 
always the aid of the oppressed, will she now refuse to 
succor Prondence ? 

In former times, when this same England swerved from 
the paths of Christianity, and returned slowly to Saxon 
Paganism, it was from the borders of France that the sol- 
diers of the sovereign pontiff departed. The time has 
now come to chastise these degenerate Normans, as it was 
done in former times. England has violated the rights of 
all nations, and has thereby put herself out of the pale of 
justice. May the banner of the European crusade be 
unfurled against her ! May every naticm and city repeat 
the sacred cry ! God wills it ! Never was excommuni- 
cation more deserved : and when the colossus of clay shall 
crumble beneath the blows of an indignant people, never 
in the history of empires will a larger ruin present a more 
instructive lesson. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IRELAND. — iNTRODUOTION. 



Thb bifltory of idinost eveiy sation teaches that war 
has been a means of intellectual development, rather than 
an engine of destniction : inrasion, by bringing men vio- 
lently together, has formed between them social b<mds 
which they would not have accepted without this powerful 
intervention, and most frequently great conquerors have 
done much to advance civilization. In Ireland, war has 
been unattended with recompense ; invasion has produced 
only a dissolution of the social ties; and ccmquest has 
served but to establish barbarism. 

We have to read over annals different from everything 
else taught by history, to relate crimes without precedent, 
unparalleled atrocities, and inhuman deeds of cruelty. First, 
bloody battles, where victory has no future; furious en« 
counters, which leave nothing decisive, except carnage ; 
dien a legal persecution, a judicial assassination, the tor- 
tures of a subtle process : no longer victories in the field 
of battle, but triumphs in courts of assize ; no one of those 
noble deads which serve to excuse war, but a combat by 
deerees, aa imrasion by oonitsUes, a spoUatton l^ judges. 
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10 IRELAND. 

The law is stripped of its sanctity and changed into an 
instrument of war, and the law-book becomes a catechism 
of immorality ; honors are paid to informers, encourage- 
ment is given to family disccNrds, and rewards are offered 
to the parricide. The manufacturing industry is destroyed 
by prohibitory duties ; s^cultuie is rained by a partition 
of farms ; the extortions of landholders are superadded to 
the exactions of the goyemment ; and finally religious mar- 
tyrdom is added to political martyrdom, a Protestant inqui- 
sition is estabtished, a hundred times more intolerant than 
that of Torquemada, and the cottage of the Catholic peas- 
ant is sold to pay tithes to its inquisitors. These are the 
exploits by which England has signalized her rule over 
Ireland — these are the glorious titles of this commercial 
government, which, even in her tyranny, may def)^com- 
petidon. 

Time hnag^ relief to every sufferer : in every country 
civilization assuages some pains, and dries some tears. 
But in Ireland time has wrought no change ; civilization 
has taken nothing from the executioner, has given nothing 
to the victim. Like Ixicm on his wheel, the Irishman 
passes uninierrupt^ly through the same succession of pains, 
meeting a torture at every point of the circumference of 
ages, and contending vainly in a Uoody circle, which 
always brings the same agonies. 

I. — PROM THE PIRST INVASION TO THE RETORHATION — 

1168-1509. - 

It is worthy of reiqiurk, that Pope Adrian lY,, who, in 
the name of. the Church, invited Henry 11. to the conquest 
oi Ireland, was by birth an Englishman. It seems that 
from the very first, the hatred of the Irish for every one of 
English descent may find its justification even in the per- 
son of the soverei|pft pontiff,, who gave the signal for per- 
secution. I4 was not, however,, till t wdve y^ars afterward, 
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that the AiigIo-N<»fl»BS iiiTftdad Ireknd, upon the invita* 
tion of Dermot, king of LeiiMter, who had been driven from, 
his estates by Roderick O'Connor, supreme chief of Erin. 

To his call responded Robert, son oi Stephep, d&en 
Richard Strongbow, connt of Pembroke, with a numerous 
suite of Norman chevaliers.* These formidable warriors 
soon restored Dermot to the possession of his estates. 
Their large horses cased in iron, their lances eight cubits 
long, their cross-bows and coats oi mail, gave them an irre- 
sistible superiority over the Irish, who were mounted on 
small horses, and who had as means of attack thin javelins, 
and for defensive armor only light wooden bucklers and 
long tresses of hair twisted and pendent from each side of 
the head. 

But these formidable allies soon assumed the language 
of rulers. Thus, when Dermot, who had conquered by 
their aid, requested them to return to England — '^ What 
do you ask I" said Robert to him ; " we have left our dear 
friends and our much-loved country ; we have burnt our 
ves^$els ; this was not done with the idea of flight ; we have 
already fought your battles at the risk of our lives ; and 
now, come what will, we are destined to die or live here 
with you." 

Other adventurers soon came and joined those who had 
first disembarked, and then most cruel robberies and mas- 
sacres commenced. The first vassal of the Anglo-Normans 
was the very Dermot whom they had come to assist ^ their 
first possession was this kingdom of Leinster whiA they 
had come to protect. 

The Anglo-Normans then proceeded westward^ and drove 
before them the inhabitants, who, after ineffectual attempts 
at resistance, emigrated in crowds, ai\d took refuge in the 
mountainous countries situated beyond the river Shannon. 
The invaders divided among themselves the lands of the 
fugitive Irish, and when the latter were compelled by fam- 
* Haamer's Cbronide ; Angostln Thierrjr i l>e Beaumom. 
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iiM to return, the Angto-NormanB receired them as serfs 
upon the soil of their own fields.* 

The invasion, however, was arrested by the courageous 
defence of the chiefs of the west Bud north ; and although 
masters of the east and the south, the adventurers were 
obliged to cover the territory they occupied with fortresses, 
to protect themselves against the continual uprisings of the 
oppressed Irishmen. 

The conquered territory was then called the pale^ on ac- 
count of its ntimerous palisades and fortifications ; but these 
palisades were oAen overturned by the heroic efforts of the 
natives, and in terrible contests, the Irish poured forth their 
blood in torrents, which the cruelty of their conquerors found 
inexhaustible. During four ages of constant warfare, the 
invaders were confined to the Pale, notwithstanding the 
reinforcemento sent to them from England ; and they con- 
tinued seemingly encamped in an enemy's country rather 
than peaceable possessors of a conquest, the beginning of 
which had been so easy. 

We must say also that the English kings endeavored to 
keep up hostilities, and to prevent any alliance which might 
give repose to Ireland. For in every period, in the middle 
ages as well as at present, the English government has al- 
ways acted the part of an oppressor. As soon as amicable 
relations began to be established between the Anglo-Irish 
and the natives, the kings interfered, and if they could not 
agaiir cause a commencement of hostilities, laws were pass- 
ed vvffch separated the one from the other, and kept them 
constant strangers to each other. In the reign of Edward 
I., however, the native clans, who found that the English 
establishments were encroaching upon them, and therefore 
that it was very important to conciliate thtim, offered of 
their ovm accord to terminate the war by submission, and 
demanded to be considered as subjects of England. But 
the term subject would have bestowed upon them the bene- 
* Augintin Thteny ; Speoser's State oflrelMid. 
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^ of the IJnglish law, would ensure tbera agidnst the con- 
stant and regular depredations of their powerful neighbors, 
and the official title of servitude was refused, lest it should 
become a title of protection. 

Formidable insunections responded to tjrranny which 
no longer sought disguise ^ and then came royal armieSf 
who understood the practice of massacre and confiscation 
by wholesale, better than the barons. 

At every insurrection came new troops of English ad- 
venturers who were in need of lands ; and every poor and 
ruined nobleman sought to repair his fortune in a country 
where murder and pillage gave a title to property. 

The Irish had tried submission, but to no efifect j they 
had resisted, but ineffectually ; they now had recourse to 
the last resource of the oppressed, emigration. Many left 
their desolate country to eke out on the continent a less 
cruel existence. But this act of despair was soon forbid- 
den. A law of Henry IV. " forbade the Irish enemies to 
leave the country." They were not wanted as subjects, 
but were kept as slaves. 

This invariable system of hostility and oppression soon 
descended to the children of the ancient colonists, who had 
adopted a wiser policy than the government, and who by 
commerce, marriage, and alliance, accustomed the natives 
to peace. This abnormal tranquillity was soon interrupted 
by royal laws. 

It ufas ordained that every Norman or Englishman by 
birth, who should marry an Irish woman, or should assume 
the Irish dress, should be treated like a native of Ireland, 
that is, should be a serf both in person and property. There 
were royal ordinances in regard to the dressing of the hair 
and beard ; every man having a moustache after the manner 
of the Irish, or wearing any many-colored garment, might 
be lawMly killed. Every English merchant who traded 
with the Irish was punished by the confiscation of his goods, 
and every Irishman who was found travelling in that part 
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of ihe island inhabited by the Anglo-Normans, was regard- 
ed as a spy. The grand council of the Irish barons and 
chevaliers, who, like those of England, assembled annually 
in parliament, were regarded nearly with as mnch hatred 
and contempt as the national assemblies held by the na- 
tive Irish upon the summits of the hiHs.* By an ordinance 
of Henry YIL, Parliament was forbidden to assemble with- 
out the approbation of the king, and even then it could 
only vote upon propositions drawn up in England. Thus 
this union of the colonists, called the Irish Parliament, was 
not permitted to have an independent action, lest it might 
be beneficial. The impulse of the evil took its departure ~ 
from the government, and it appeared excessively jealous 
of this horrible commencement. The colonists, who had 
received the law, might depend upon it ; the native could 
not call upon it for defence ; for him it was only an instru- 
ment of vengeance. If he dared to accuse, it was referred 
to its judges ; if he was accused, he was obliged to appear 
before an English tribunal, and prompt justice was render- 
ed to the paria. 

II. — FROM THE REFORM TO CHARLES I. — 1509-1625. 

The Irish had been declared enemies by the English 
law, as we have already seen in the ordinances of Henry 
lY. I and it is the only article of the English law, sa)r8 
Thomas Moore, to which they have remained constantly 
faithful. From that time, they repelled with holy anger 
the men, the laws, and the institutions of England. The 
term English was the greatest offence in the vocabulary 
of their injuries. 

Some opinion ma/ then be formed of their just indigna- 
tion when the English armed themselves with anew form of 
tjnranny , termed the Reformation ; when those who had robbed 
them of their property, their houses, and their country, 
• Aagostin Thierry ; Ancient Irish Histories. 
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wished also to despoil them of their reUgion ; to torture 
their souls as they had tortured their bodies, aad to drive 
them away from the belief of their fadiers, which alone 
had consoled them under so much misfortune. A benefit, 
if offered by the English, would have been received with 
distrust : what reception, then, could be given to that worst 
of bad actions, apostacy ? 

Despotism became more furious, and resistance more 
obstinate. In vain did Protestant fanaticism tear open the 
bleeding wounds of Ireland. National hatred strengthened 
itself with religious hatred, «nd persecutions imparted to 
the victim a new degree of vitidity, which fatigued the 
executioner. 

Elizabeth, who was equal to her father in her concep* 
tions of wickedness, resolved to conquer this obstinate re- 
bellion. Her plan of pacification was very simple : it was 
tQ exterminate the natives. Her idea is found in this re- 
mark of one of her intimate counsellors : " If we under- 
take," said he, " to restore to this country order and civili- 
zation, it will soon become powerful and rich. The inhab- 
itants might then think of being independent. It ought, 
therefore, to be our principle to keep the country in a state 
of confusion ; for so long as Ireland is lacerated by internal 
dissensions, she will never attempt to detach herself from 
the crown of England."* These words express the policy 
which was constantly followed in regard to Ireland. And 
no one of Elizabeth's successors has forgotten this lesson* 

This advice was soon followed by action. One of the' 
most powerful chiefs of Munster, Count Desmond, who 
only asked to live in peace with his powerful neighbors, 
was obliged by constant provocations to revolt. Then com- 
menced the work of destruction, and the whole country 
was soon changed into a frightful desert. <* This province," 
says a contemporary author, *' which was heretofore rich, 
very populous, and fertile, covered with green pastures, 
* Letters of Sir H. Sidney. 
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crops, and herds of cattte, is now deserted and barren i it 
bears no fruit ; there is no grain in the fields, no cattle in 
the pastures, no birds in the trees, no fish in the rivers ; in 
short, die curse of Heaven on this country is so great, that 
you may pass through from one extremity Co the other, and 
you rarely see a man, woman, or child."* 

Another eye-witness remarks : '* Although this province 
was extremely rich and fertile, yet in a few months it was 
reduced to a scene of desolation, and its inhabitants to a 
state of misery unexampled in history. These unfortunate 
people came from the recesses of the woods and froiii the 
depths of the valleys, crawling upon their hands, for their 
legs could not support them ; their features were those Of 
death, and their voices were like those of spectres from 
the tombs. They lived upon the carcasses of animals which 
had been lefV in the roads to die, happy when they could 
find them, and they were often obliged to dig up dead bodies 
to gorge themselves with fetid flesh. When they found a 
spot of cresses, or even of trefoil, they crowded to it as to 
a festival. But these herbs were soon exhausted, and in a 
short time neither mail nor beast was found in this country, 
formerly so rich and beautiful."t 

Famine succeeded so well in the province of Munster, 
that it was applied systematically in Leinster and Ulster. 
The soldiers received orders to destroy the grain in the 
fields, to burn the harvests in the bams, and to leave the 
inhabitants no means of subsistence. The chiefs set them 
the example. The governor of Carrickfergus, Sir Arthur 
Chichester, marched at the head of his troops and burned all 
the vegetation for twenty miles around. Sir Samuel Bag- 
nal, commander at Newry, followed his example. Famine 
was the political remedy for all the evils of Ireland, and it 
was found to be the most expeditious mode of pacifying the 
country. 

In proportion as the desolation extended itself, the revolt 
• HoUingshead ; De Beaumont. f Spenser's State of Ireland. 
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increased. But Elizabeth and her friends found this anew 
source of profit. One of her ministers told her that a pow* 
crful chief, O'Neal, was suspected of revolt. " Do not be 
uneasy,*' replied she, " but inform our friends that I shall 
have new lands for their disposal.'^ 

And in fact six hundred thousand acres of land were 
confiscated in the province of Munster alone, and distribu- 
ted to the English, but with the express condition that the 
new possessors would not permit a single farmer of Irish 
origin to live on their lands. The ancient inhabitants of 
the soil, being dispossessed of their domains, sought an 
asylum in the wilds and forests, and on the rough and un- 
cultivated mountains of Ireland.* ^ 

The murderous action was so well performed, and the 
triumph of desolation so perfect, that Lord Gray, governor 
of Ireland, wrote to the queen that ^* her Majesty would 
soon reign over only ashes and dead bodies.** Elizabeth 
had a medal struck, with this legend : Pacata Hihefnia. 
And in fact all the powerful chiefs of Ireland were killed ; 
the clans were dispersed or extinguished ; the Celtic feu- 
dality was conquered \ and then was commenced upon the 
people a war in detaO. 

The succession of the Stuarts imparted some hopes to 
the Irish, it being generally understood that these princes 
favored Catholicism. James I. soon undeceived them by 
issuing the following proclamation : '^ His Majesty having 
learned that his Irish subjects have allowed themselves to 
be deceived by false reports, and that his Majesty would 
grant them liberty of conscience, and the free exercise of 
their religion, his Majesty declares to his dearly beloved 
subjects of Ireland that he will admit no such liberty of 
conscience, nor any of the acts mentioned in these false 
reports," <fec. &c. 

The king was faithful to his promise ; the exercise of the 
Catholic religion was severely prohibited, the priests were 
• De Beaumont j Leland. 
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banished, and temble were the chastisemente reserved for 
those who gave them aa asylum. All the Catholics were 
obliged to attend every Sabbath the Protestant service, 
and, by a refinement of persecution, Catholics of high rank 
were selected as spies to denounce those of their brethren 
who did not worship at the Protestant churches. Those 
brave men who refused to take part in this infamous espion- 
age were thrown into prison, and subjected to heavy fines. 

But ihfi most odious character of this reign was the 
hypocritical legalization of the pillage, aided by the as- 
sistance of thetribimals. This sophistical king, who was 
pleased with the chicanery of law and theology, exercised 
the subtleties orf his mind in making a legal war upon the 
Irish. Under pretence of rendering to every one his due, 
he established a general investigation into all the titles of 
property : and as these titles were obliged to be in con- 
formity to the English law, most of the heads of Irish fiimi- 
lies, who held their lands only by tradition, were driven 
from their possessions, which were annexed to the royal 
domains, or were bestowed on lords who came from the 
borders of the Thames or Clyde. Those who had titles, 
saw them contested by lawyers, who came in crowds to 
sustain the rights of the king. Throngs of pettifoggers 
travelled about through cities and country, verifying and 
contesting titles, deciphering parchments, and disputing the 
right to property. 

To add to the cruelty of this legal mockery, the decision 
of contested cases was intrusted to a jury. But every 
juryman who did not decide in favor of the crown was im- 
mediately thrown into prison. In one case, by this method 
of intimidation, an entire county was annexed to the crown. 
In 1611, a commission was instituted to examine the rights 
of his Majesty to the county of Wexford. The jury re- 
sponded to the royal claim, and gave a verdict of igno* 
ramus; that is, against the crown. The commissioners 
refused to accept the verdict, and summoned the jurymen 
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heSare ihd eourt of Bxcheqoer. Five of thorn, having per- 
sbted in their decision, were imprisoned by order of the 
commissioners.* In the same way, under pretext of s 
con^iracy, which for the first time perhaps in Ireland waa 
imaginary, six entire parishes of Ulster were annexed to 
the crown. 

More than Eve hundred thousand acres were thus placed 
at the disposal of James ; and as he did not wish to forget 
his countrymen in the division of his favors, the Scotch 
were invited conjointly with the English to share the con- 
fiscated property. From this period dates the Presbyterian 
colony, which founded the city of Londonderry in the north. 
Finally, to prevent the Irish from concealing their misery, 
they were chased from the woods which had served them 
for an asylum, and they were compelled to tive in the 
plains* 

The indigenes, says Leland, were driven to the woods 
and mountains by the colonists of Elizabeth, and had found 
there natural fortresses, of which they to(^ possession. 
Here they lived in obscurity, strangers to the habits and 
arts of agricultural life, upon the spoils of the chase, and 
ike milk of their cows. As their numbers increased in 
spite. of their misery, they soon became formidable, be- 
cause, being concealed, they could conspire and plot against 
the En^sh in secret and with impunity. 

James, who dreaded secret enemies, obliged his new 
Qolonists to reside in the woody and mountainoos parts of 
the country, while the native population was driven from 
them and compelled to wander in the plain, where it was 
more easily exposed to the merey of its oppressors. One 
of the most dajigerous instruments in the hands of this 
subtle king was the Anglo-Irish parliament. This colonial 
ftfffliament had been hitherto cmisidered only as an impedi- 
ment by kings who preferred to appeal to the power of 
their swords. But James, who loved disputations rather 
* Lelafid. . 
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than contests, understood thoroughly all the advantage 
which he jcould derive from a slavish constituency. Profit- 
ing by the good examples in England, he created a number 
of rotten boroughs, which elected all the civil and military 
officers of the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. When repre- 
sentations were made to him in regard to this subject, he 
answered by buffoonery, verifying the old proverb — the 
bigger the fool, the more he laughs. 

III. FROM CHARLES I. TO WILLIAM OP ORANOB 1625- 

1688. 

Charles I. had, as. the executor of his will in Ireland, 
one of those energetic despots whose acts necessarily lead 
either to absolute powver or to the scaffold, — Wentworth, 
afterwards known as Lord Strafford. He was as cruel as 
Elizabeth and as cunning as James, and combined the two 
systems of oppression. He availed himself with equal 
dexterity of the powers of the man-at-arms and of the man 
of law. 

One province of Ireland had hitherto escaped confisca- 
tion, and no English colony had as yet been established in 
it, to wit, the province of €k>nnaught. Strafford resolved 
to do homage to bis sovereign by despoiling this province 
for the king's benefit, and to do away with an exception 
which served as a bad example. He assembled his forces 
and took up his line of march, followed by an army of 
bailiffs and a troop of soldiers. The first were designed to 
falsify the law, the others to do it violence. The former 
proved, by all the arguments of legal logic, that Connaught 
belonged to the king alone, and the others scrupulously 
executed the decisions of this high tribunal, and impressed 
upon all a salutary terror, which curbed all opposition \o 
the law. In the county of Galway, however, Straffcrrd met 
with an obstinate resistance ; and no less than a dozen 
juries were called to decide between the inhabitants who 
% 
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wished to keep their lands, and the crown who wished to 
take them * 

Strafford understood thoroughly the importance of the 
triumph in this first public discussion. Every pains was 
taken, and neither promises nor threats were spared, and 
yet, notwithstanding all these efforts, the juries decided 
against the pretensions of the crown. 

No language can paint the fury of Strafford when he 
heard this verdict. By his own authority he imposed a 
fine of a thousand pounds sterling on Sheriff Darcy, who 
was guilty, as he said, of summoning an evil-disposed jury. 
He even arrested the jurymen, and brought them before the 
star chamber of Dublin, where each one was compelled to 
pay a fine of four thousand pounds sterling, and to declare 
before the lord deputy, not only that his opinion was erro- 
neous, but also that he had perjured himself. They all 
e^prgeticaliy refused to submit to this humiliating decree.f 

While the minds of men were still terrified by these acts 
of violence, a new jury was called together by Strafford, 
which decided that the county of Qalway, like the rest of 
^Connaught, had always b^onged to the king. The confis- 
cation was then complete, and all the Irish possessions 
were seized. The history of the government of Strafford 
is only a constant series of such outrageous acts of vio- 
lence, that they served as the basis of an accusation which 
brought him to the scaffold. Among other misdeeds, his 
accusers state that he said publicly that " Ireland was a 
conquered nation, and might be treated by the king as he 
saw fit." This was certainly the first time that English 
judges considered the oppression of Ireland as a crime ; 
and one can form some idea of the enormity of the exces- 
ses, when their recollection was useful to the anger of its 
enemies. 

. The royal master of Strafford, however, already pun* 

ished in the person of his minister, was alarmed by this 

* De Beanmont. f Leland ; Lmgud ; De Beaumont. 
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terrible lesson, and now turned his attention towards the 
Irish people, who had been so unworthily sacrificed. Fi- 
delity to misfortune ought to be found in a nation always 
unfortunate. From this time, he attempted to cover the 
past with oblivion ; every project of colonization was aban- 
doned ; and even the Irish were assured that the idea of 
taking their lands had never been entertained^ But as Beau- 
mont remarks, with much truth — *^ From the time that 
Charles I. ceased to persecute Ireland, and abandon the 
leading feature of the age, which was to convert it at any 
price to Protestantism, he was no longer king of England." 

We may add also, from the time that the Irish undertook 
the defence of the king, they declared by that that they did 
not recognise him as ^e representative of the English gov^ 
emment. Besides, they were Royalists rather by circum- 
stance than by sympathy. Resisting the cru^ fanaticism 
of the Puritans, they found natural allies in those cavaliers, 
who were contending against the same enemies. 

New and less practised provocations were still necessary 
to excite a rebellion, from which some greedy Protestants 
wished to profit. It is well known that the parliamentary 
government, faithful to the traditions of preceding govern- 
ments, obliged the Irish to embrace revolt as a refuge ag&inst 
greater evils. One of the lord justices of Ireland, Sir Wil- 
Uam Parsons, went about proclaiming everywhere that the 
Catholics must be utterly exterminated. Sir John Clot- 
worthy exclaimed in Parliament that her papists must be 
converted with the Bible in one huid, and the sword in the 
other* The Puritans, masters of the king and of England, 
proclaimed a crusade against modem Babylon. Ireland did 
not wait for an invasion, and in October, 1641, a general 
insurrection broke out Those ancient proprietors whom 
James I. had driven from their land, then returned and de* 
Banded their property from the Protestant colonies. In a 
few days, in the province of Ulster alone, 0'Neil» leader 
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of the rebellion, foand himself at the head of 30,000 sol- 
diers. 

It is remarkable thai in these first moments of reaction, 
and in the massacres of the Protestant colonists, not a 
Scotchman was slain. The English were the only ene- 
mies, and the insurgents swore not to lay down their arms 
until Ireland was freed from i!s oppressors. England re- 
spcmded to this oath with a loud cry of rengeance ; pariia- 
ment ordered* the destruction of the Catholics ; an act was 
passed by government, to pursue the Irish both on land and 
on sea, and to kill them wherever they might be taken. 

Faithful to these instructions, the captain of a vessel 
named S wanley, having seized a ship in which he found sev- 
enty Irish fl3ring towards the Continent, tied them back to 
back and threw them into the sea. At Phiiippaugh, a 
hundred Irish prisoners were shot by the Scotch. Another 
troop of Scotch, garrisoned at Canickfergus, invaded a poor 
district termed the Island of Magee, the inhabitants of which 
had taken no part in the rebellion, and cruelly massacred 
the whole population. 3000 individuals, men, women, and 
children, were thus inhumanly butchered. In another part, 
Colonel Matthew massacred 150 peasants, whom he had 
tracked into the woods, as if they were hares. 

The English parliament sent an army of 50,000 men to 
execute its cruel orders, and the lord justices, commission- 
ers of parliament, gave the soldiers the following instruc- 
tions : — 

Order to attack, kill, massacre, and extinguish, all the 
rebels, their adherents, their connexions and accomplices ; 
to bum, destroy, devastate, pillage, consume, and demolish, 
all places, cities, and houses, where the rebels have been 
assisted or received ; all the crops, wheat or 'hay, which 
may be found there ; to kill and destroy all male individu- 
als, and all capable of carrying arms, who may be found in 
the same places.* 

•LinganL 
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To pay the expenses of the war^ parliameat procured as 
a loan a large sum of money, for the payment of which the 
property of the Irish Catholics was made responsible. Two 
millions five hundred thousand acres of land were hypothe* 
cated to those who speculated on the price of blood. 

A civil contest then commenced in the bosom of Iroland^ 
which presented all the characters of a war of savages. 
Burning and pillage were the watchwords of both parties ; 
the prisoners on both sides were assassinated ; but th« 
government had set the example. 

Finally, the Irish united with the Royalists, and became 
masters of all the forts, and nearly all the cities of the king- 
dom, but as yet there was no end to the horrors of anarchy^ 
The English and Scotch Presbyterians, although beaten 
on all sides, had yet force enough to ravage and destroy ; 
and this was done so thoroughly, that in many provinces 
the people were restored to their primitive state, and wan- 
dered about the country with their tents and their herds, 
stopping wherever they could find water, grass, and wood. 
Some counties were even so wretched, that, tp use an ex- 
pression of the country, there was not water enough to drown 
a man, wood to hang him, nor earth to bury him. Immensj^ 
portions of territcury remained uncultivated and desolate, and 
the traveller was obliged to carry .provisions for Jiis jour- 
ney with him, as if he had been travelling through a desert 

This horrid state of things lasted for eight years until 
the coming of Cromwell, armed, as he said, with the exter- 
minating sword of Gideon. The cruelties of this ferocious 
co;aqueror far exceeded those of the Presbyterians who had 
preceded him ; upon his memory rests the obloquy of all 
the iniquities of this period ; and yet his army, so cruel in 
contest, was the first English army that observed a strict 
discipline in Ireland, and respected the inoffensive inhabi- 
tants. Thus, this Cromwell, who had massacred for five 
days uninterruptedly the brave populatitm of Drofheda, 
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Inuigtwo of kM 90ldierB in the pres«»ea of Us aimy, for 
steaUng twachickens from tke cabin of a po0r Lriahmaa. 

He, however, pursued his work of extermination with 
fierce actiiniy, in which he was seconded by a new arndM* 
ary^the plague. Nothing could resist this double scourge. 
Ireland was rendered pacific when it was dep(^iilated. 

Tlie whol6 soil was now divided like a domain legally 
confiscated. Those merchants who had advanced fnnds 
for the war were paid, and the remainder was distributed 
to the officers and soldiers. Ireland became a fund to dis» 
charge all the claims of the conquerors ; it served to pay 
^e immense debt of the civil war, and to satisfy the avidity 
of the army.* 

Tbe plague, &mine,the scafibl^ and the battle-field, had 
not yet had enough of victims. The Catholic population 
was stiU in the majority. OAer expedients were now 
adopted. A thousand young giris were taken from their 
mothers, and transported to Jamaica, where they were sold 
as slaves. In this manner, 100,000 persons were trans* 
ported. 

But death and transportation did not do the work fast 
enough ; there were still too many Catholics for the safety 
of the English. It was then resolved to expel them in a 
mass. Three of ib» four provinces of which Ireland is 
composed, were reserved exclusively for the Protestants ; 
the Catholics were banished to the fourth. This province, 
the last asylum offered to the remains of the proscribed 
nation, was Cbnnaught. It is separated from the rest of 
Ireland by the river Shannon, and presents a vast countiy, 
which had been entirely desolated by the plague and by 
massacres. By an act of parliaifient, the Catholic Irish 
were obliged to proceed to this provihce on a certain day, 
under pain of death, and their English rulers had ^e right 
of killing all who disobeyed, and even the women and 
children. ^ To Hell or ConnaugW was the laconic oTdet. 
* Villemain ; Histoire de C^mwell. 
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ThM6 pTORcripticHis, however, were made after « terrible 
war ; these confiscations were ordained by a conquering 
enemy ; the acts of violence were exf^ined, bnt not ex- 
cused, by religious fanaticism. But what was the despabr 
of the Irish, when Charles II. assented to the proscriptions 
against thct partisans of his own cause, and sustained the 
confiscations of the Long Parliament! On the death of 
Cromwell, who had robbed them, on the return of Ae kings 
whom they had defended, the Irish expected to be le- 
stored to their rights, and to the possession of their prop* 
erty. They regarded their rights as the same as those of 
Charles Stuart But Charles Stuart declared thein reb* 
els, and legalized the conquest made by his Protestant sub* 
jects, the term he apj^ed to Cromwell, Ireton, and Brough- 
hill. The only effect of the restoration was to place an 
official seal upon the pillage of their property, and to legiti- 
matize their sufferings. 

The Irish Parliament, full of Protestants, sanctioned the 
royal decision, and the natives awaited a new occasion to 
revolt against England. This was presented when James 
was ej^lled by the aristocracy. For three years they 
battled manfully against their eternal oppressors, although 
receiving but little assistance from the king, whom they 
were defending against a wily antagonist . 

One remark of an Irish corporal, taken prisoner at the 
battle of the Boyne, proves that they fought from national 
feelings, and not from any special regard for their monarch. 
" Let us change kings," said he to his captors, " and we 
will begin the battle again." 

Finally, the siege and capture of Limerick terminated 
the war. The Irish obtained an honorable capitulation, and 
laid aside their arms under the guarantee of a solemn 
treaty, known as the " Articles of Limerick," which con-. 
firmed to the Catholics liberty of conscience, and the en- 
joyment of their property. This treaty was solemnly 
ratified in England, and sealed with the great seal of the 
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chaneellor. But it was also violated. The Catliolie» were 
again persecuted forioosly. The' responsibility of this per- 
secntion, in violation of the trea^, must rest entir^y with 
the English aristocracy, because William III. often tried, 
but in vainy to protect the Irish j he was obliged to close 
his eyes iciest the cruelties of his ministers ; and in 1692 ' 
the English parliament complained, in their address to the^ 
king, of his too. great indulgence for the Irish people. 

IV. FROM THE TIME OF Q0EEN ANNE TO THE UNION 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 1701-1800. 

At this period, legal persecutions were established with 
a violence which recalled the odious days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. At this period was passed the infamous law entitled 
" An Act to prevent the Increase of Popery." By this law, 
if the eldest son of a Catholic embraced Protestantism, the 
father was at once reduced to the condition of a " tenant for 
life," reversion in fee being secured to the convert, and to 
the detriment of his co-heirs. A Catholic was not permit- 
ted to be the heir of a Protestant ; a Catholic father was 
forbidden to educate his children and to be their tutor, but 
they were placed under the charge of the nearest Protest- 
ant relative, or of a tutor named by the court of chancery. 
A Protestant proprietor could not marry a Catholic female ; 
and, finally, no Catholic was permitted to purchase ground 
or to take long leases. The Catholics had nothing to do 
with the soil, except to labor on it ; they were, in fact, the 
agrarian vassal^ of the Protestants. 
~ Such was the code of morals formed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, under the direction of the court of England. Every 
poHtiaiJ event, even occurring out of Ireland, became a 
pretext for new cruelties upon the people. Thua the 
Seotoh insurrection of 1715 acted against the Irish. On 
this occasion^ the parliament recommended the magistratee 
to act vigovouely against the Catholic priests, unless they 
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wislied to be declared enemies of the constirntion. In 
1726, it was ordained that every Catholic priest who should 
consecrate a marriage between Catholics and ^otestants^ 
was guilty of a felony, punishable by death. In 1744» 
the monasteries were abolished, the churches were dosed, 
worship. was forbidden, even the priests were pursued and 
trailed Gke wild beasts, and all the Catliolics were dis- 
armed. In 1745, the Protestants became terrified by a 
new insurrection in Scotland, and the proprie^ of a gen- 
eral massacre of the Catholics was discussed ia the priry 
council of Dublin. 

The fact that .violent persecution strengthens belief was 
seen particularly in Ireland. The Protestants, notwith- 
standing the reinforcements which they were constantly 
receiving from England, remained always numerically infe- 
rior to the Catholics, and a starving population crowded 
toound them. Even the oppressors suffered from the ad- 
vantages conferred upon them. If a Protestant landholder 
wished to dispose of his grounds, he could find no buyers, 
because the Catholics were disqualified from purchasing. 
If he wished to increase the value of his property by a 
long lease, there were no lessees ; if he desired to loan 
his money on bond, he dared not lend it to a Catholic, for 
he was exposed to the danger of seeing bis money pass 
into the hands of an apostate son, who might take it from 
his father by becoming a Protestant. Finally, the Pro- 
testants saw their resources diminish constantly, in conse- 
quence of the legal incapacity of those around them. All 
business transactions were hampered with restrictions, and 
the Protestant himself was most deeply interested in vio- 
lating laws which granted to him his odious privileges. Ia 
every part of the kingdom, contracts were made #cretly 
and contrary to law. There was a legislation of contra- 
band, in which the whole nation became an accoofpiice. 
This, doubtless, wtis a remedy for legal wrongs, but the rem- 
edy wHi very we^k, for any one Aiight be vietttnised by tli« 
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^thl^ssn^ss of the maa with whom he had made aa illegal 
^contract. The father remained constantly exposed to the 
spoliations of his son ;. the property of tibe Catholios was 
unsafe ; the life of the priest depended on those who knew 
his hidingrplaoe ^ and marriages contracted contrary to law 
inight he broken at any time. 

. From this time, there were found Protestants in the 
ranks of those who contended against English influence. 
The quarrel assumed a national character ; even the de- 
scendants of the ancient barons of the Pale — the colo- 
nists who were identified with the soil — were as loud in 
their exclamations as the rude children of the Celts ; and 
the Presbyterians united with the Catholics to attack the 
English aristocracy which ruled at Dublin. 

In the Irish Parliament, hitherto mute and serrile, were 
heard loud exclamations, and the ministry expended enor- 
mous sums to purchase a majority. This necessity of pur- 
chase was doubtless extremely disagreeable to England, 
who had so long commanded the votes gratuitously. In 
1785, Lord Claire, the attorney general, said in open par- 
liament, addressing himself to the opposition — " More than 
half a million has been expended within a few years to 
triumph, over the opposition. You ask still more ;" — and 
his gestures seemed to add, '* You shall have it." 

On the other hand, at the same period, one of the mem- 
bers of the opposition most remarkable for his talents and 
incorruptible firmness, Grattaii, exclaimed, " You have no 
law of responsibility for your ministers, and your men of 
state laugh at that justice which spares the head and com- 
promises only their reputation. And yet we have had in 
ibis country many bloody scenes : the aristocracy has had 
its victims, the church has had its victims, the people have 
had their victims — why not then the ministers 1 But here 
history presents a gap. In Ireland, Mr. President, you are 
not armed vnth the axe, and that is the reason you ha^ye 
nojt known a good ministry." On another occasion, Grat- 
3* 
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-tui exel^imed against the English administration : ** Do 
you beUeve, then, that the laws of this country can haT« 
any authoiity under a system like yours ? — a system whidi 
has not only sullied Ae ermine ai justice, Imt has erea 
poisoned the sources of legislation ? You have done well; 
your purchased majorities may pass a law, but pnrohased 
majorities caiinot give authority to the law. Notwithstand- 
ing all the assertions of your paid friends, I regard you aH 
as the leaders of faction invested with authority." 

This language was uttered by a Protestant against the 
English authority. Another Protestant, a descendant of 
one of the Norman families, who was one of the early in- 
vaders of Ireland, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, was stiQ more 
energetic in his opposition. It was at the time that the 
French Revolution filled the world with agitation and the 
Irish with hope. These latter, lifce the revolutionists dl 
Paris, had formed themselves into associations, the most 
numerous of which was that of the Untied Irishmen ; they 
had organized a national guard. The Irish harps, sur*- 
mounted . by the cap of liberty, floated on their standards ; 
and their sympathy with France was avowed as boldly as 
their hatred for England. On the 14th of July, 1790, the 
fbte of the French federation was celebrated with great 
pomp at Dublin ; many addresses were sent from all parts 
of Ireland to the constitutional assembly ; and when the 
coalition of kings at Pilnitz declared War against France, 
the United Irishmen of Belfast voted money to aid the 
♦French armies. When the retreat of the Duke <rf Bruns- 
wick was known, there were public rejoicings in many of 
the cities, and the United Irishmen of Dublin sent commit* 
tees to all the members of the society to celebrate this 
happy event. 

These manifestations terrified the government. The 
lord-lieutenant issued a proclamation to interdict the so- 
ciety. To give this proclamation more force, he submitted 
it to the sanction of parliament. An address was therefore 
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proposed to the lord-iieutensnt in tke seesioii of tlie 81et 
of January, 1793, in which the chaokber a|^iored of Uie 
proclamalicni, and offered its assistsEnee to prevent the as** 
semblages of the societies. The principal members of the 
opposition, and Grattan himself, terrified by the repnUicsn 
language of the clubs, had spoken in favor of the address, 
when Lord £dward Fitzgerald arose. <* Sir,^ said he, 
addressing the speaker, " I disapprove of this address en- 
tirely ; for, in my opinion, the king has not in the kingdom 
a subject more dbloyal than the lord-lieutenant, and in this 
assembly members more evilly disposed than the members 
of the majority.'' A violent clamor then ensued ; the cry, 
** To the bar !" was heard on all sides ; the assembly left 
dieir seats, and, during three hours of agitation, they at- 
tempted in vain to obtain a retraction. It was finally deci- 
ded that Lord Edward Fitzgerald should appear the next 
day at Ae bar of the house. As the house went into secret 
session, the explanations of Fitzgerald are unknown, but 
they could not have been very humble ; fdr when the vote 
was taken whether his excuse should be admitted or not, 
the proposition was rejected by a majority of sixty-five. 
The destiny of Lord Fitzgerald was so singular, and the 
latter years of his life are connected so intimately wiUi the 
history of Ireland, that a few words in regard to him wiU 
not be uninteresting. 

Edward Fitzgerald, fifth son of the Earl of Leinster, one 
of the chiefs of the Irish opposition under George II., was 
about ten years old when his father died. A short time 
afterward, in 1773, he was brought by his mother into 
France to Aubigny, which belonged to his maternal uncle, 
the Duke of Richmond. There he spent the six most 
ideasant years of his life, and the constant affection which 
he always exhibited to France and to Frenchmen, was, iu 
his opinion, only a debt of gratitude. 

He returned to England in 1779, and two years after- 
wards was appointed lieutenant in a regiment which was 
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oidered sgaiantthe Amexioaoe, Her^ he sopn ditimguislMd 
himself by his talents and courage, and took a very actire 
part in every battle, until he was obliged to quit active ser- 
vice by a severe wound. Peace was concluded before his 
recovery. It was» however, ^t this period tbat his republi- 
can {Nrinciples became established, and it was in fighting 
against the cause of Liberty that he learned to die in her 
service. 

From the United States, Fitzgerald went to Canada, 
where he availed himself of the leisure of a garrison life 
to visit the tribes, of Indians. There, taking part in their 
adventurous e^stence, he passed with them through forests 
unexplored by Europeans, sharing their dangers and their 
fatigues, and finding, as he says, an inexpressible charm in 
the life of the desert. 

In 1789 he returned to London. Shortly after his re- 
turn, the Duke of Richmond, his uncle, presented him to 
Pitt, who offered him the command of an expedition which 
was preparing against Cadiz. Fitzgerald accepted it ea- 
gerly ; but the next day, the Duke of Richmond gave him 
to understand that the minister expected to have the vote, 
which he could command in the Irish Parliament, as deputy 
from the county of Kildare, when Fitzgerald rejected the 
overture with indignation, declared that he would not ac- 
cept the command which had been offered to him, and the 
uncle and nephew separated in anger. ' 

For two years he attended to his parliamentary duties, 
but the glorious events which had occurred in France had 
awakened all the ancient sympathies of Fitzgerald. With- 
out intrusting any one with his confidence, he went to 
Paris without the knowledge even of his mother, the Duch- 
ess of Leinster, who was ignorant of it until she receiv- 
ed a letter with this date : *' Paris, Oct, 30. The first year 
of the Republic." At the close of the letter he gave his 
mother the foUo%ving address : " Citizen Edward Fitzgerald^ 
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Royah.^ 

A few dayis afterwards, tbe foUowiog aitide appeared ia 
the jouiiials of Paris and Lioadon : — 

** Yesterday the English residents of Paris assen^led at 
White's Hotel, to celebrate the victories obtained by Uie 
French armies over the coaHtion. AlUiough the meetiBg 
was designed principidly for the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, it was attended also by citizens of other countries, 
deputies to the convention, generals, and other officers sta- 
tioiied at Paris. M. Stone was in the chair. 

'^ Among the toasts we remarked the following : — 

** * The armies of France ; may the example of ike cili- 
aen soldiers be followed by all nations, until th^e are neither 
tjrrants nor tyranny.' 

*' Toast by citizen Sir R. Smith, and Lord Fitzgerald: 
* May the patriotic airs, Ca ira^ La Carmagnole, LaMarseH- 
laise, soon become the favorite music of every army, and 
may the soldiers and citizens shout them in chorus.* 

" By General Dillon : < The Irish people ; may the govern- 
ment profit by th^ example of France, in order that revolu- 
tion may be prevented by reform.' 

" Sir Robert Smith and Lord Fitzgerald having renounced 
their titles, the former proposed the following toast: < The 
prompt abolition of all hereditary titles, of all feudal distinc- 
tions.' 

We will here quote a letter written two days after to his 
mother ; it serves to show the feelings with which he was 
inspired by the noble efforts of the French nation. 

" Dear Mothsr — 
'* I received your letter yesterday. You are rig^t i& 
speaking of my joy at the capture of Mens, and of the sue* 
eessful issue of the battle of Jemmapes. I was at the as- 
sembly when the news of it amved ; it was an imposing 
s^ene, like everjrthing else occurring here. You who 
know th^ F^ncbi can imderstaad it. I am enchaiUed wink 
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Ike dignity with wfai^h tb«y celeiffate thok sttcoesses ; th«re 
is BO boasting, no arrogance. Tliey refer all to the gran- 
denr and goodness of their cauae, and seem to think of 
the good effects which this will produce in finrope, rather 
&an of their personal glory. In fact, all the good feel- 
ings of the French stand out in bold relief^ while, in ray 
eyes at least, all defects have disappeared. The city is 
▼eiy tranquil, the theatres and public walks are crowded. 
I see no ^changes except in the small numbeT of equipages, 
^ simplicity of dress, <&c. dsc." 

A few days after the date of this letter, Fitzgerald, being 
at the opera, observ^ed in an adjacent box a young lady of 
remarkable beauty. He soon found that her name was 
Pamela Sims, the adopted daughter of Madame de Genlis, 
then citizen Sillery. Report said, and Fitzgerald's histori* 
an, Thomas Moore, asserts positirely, that she was the 
daughter of Madame de Genlis and Philippe Egalit6. We 
know not if Fitzgerald was acquainted with this circum- 
stance, but, full of that enthusiasm with which the Irish are 
so easily led away, he was introduced to the citizen Sillery, 
and in a month afterwards offered his hand to Pamela. 

But the marriage was celebrated at Toumay, because 
Madame de Genlis was then conducting l^adame Adelaide 
her pupil out of France. The names which appear in the 
marriage contract are as follow : — 

" To all, &c., &c., be it known, that before me, Fer- 
dinand Joseph Dorez, a republican notary public, resident 
at Toumay in Flanders, in the presence of the citizens Lou- 
is Philippe Egalit6 and Sylvester Mirys, present at Tour- 
nay, and the requisite witnesses appeared, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, aged about 29 years, generally residing at Dublin 
hi Ireland, bom at Whitehall, London, son of James Fitz- 
gerald, Duke of Leinster, and of Lady Amelia Lennox, 
Dncheas of Leinster, on one .part, and Citizen Ann Caroline 
^Stephanie Siras» aged ^bout 19 years, linng in Paris, known • 
in Fraiiee by the name of Pamda, native of JPogo, ip the Isl- 
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and of NBwkimUMaAi daugliter <^ WiUbm id firizey, aad 
of. Mary Sims, attended by citiaEea Stepluaie Felicity Do- 
crest-Brolan-Syieryy known in 1786 aa tlie Coonteaa of 
6enli8» aiith<»Jzed by two depositions tak^i before the bon* 
orable William Count of Mansfield, peer of the realm, and 
chief justice of England, both dated January 25, on the 
odier part, &c." 

The following signed the original documents: Edward 
Fitzgerald, Pamela Sims, the Lieutenant«general James 
Omoran,. Stephanie Felioit6 Ducreat^Brulart^Sillery, Addle 
Eugenie Egalit6, Hermine Compton, Philippe Egalite, Puli- 
ehirie Valence, Heuri^te Screey, Cesar Ducrest, Louis 
Philippe Egalite, Sylvester Mirys, and F. J. Dorez, notary. 

It was dimng his marriage fi&te that Lord Fitzgerald 
learned that the Ei^lish ministry had erased his name from 
the list of officers in the army. This measure, which con- 
cerned others as well as hims^, excited great, indignation 
in the ranks of the British opposition. Fox reproached 
ministers severely for this arbitrary act, which, it was said, 
had no foundation, other than the sympathy oi the officers 
for the French nation. 

At the opening of the sessim, Fit^erald returned to 
Dublin, about the end of January, and it was shortly after 
resuming his seat that he used the bold language cited on 
a previous page. From that day his fortunes were attach- 
ed to those of Ireland. 

The Catholics, however, had not yet joined the United 
Irishmen ; fcnr the government had relented somewhat tow- 
ards them, in consequence, probably, of the patriotic demon- 
strations made by the Protestant Irish. The reUrf Ml of 
1793 granted the Catholics- the right of election; and ad- 
mitted them to sit as jurymen, and to the bar. But these 
concessions were only illusory ; for in bestowing the right 
of election withcmt the right of eligibility, it was to admit 
into the constitution the least enlightened, and to, repel from 
il the most capable^ In summoning them as jurors, the 
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d«tiM of sheriff deiolred akme mi FrolMtants | now as tho 
olioriff Mlectt Uio joron, Catiholico cooU always bo pro* 
Tented from exercising tlieir right. In admittmg them to 
the bar, all access to the magistracy was sednkmsly closed. 
The temple of the law was opened to them, but they cosld 
not cross the threshold; th^ might speak in behalf of &m 
suffering brethren, but they could not pronounce the decis« 
ions of justice. It was too much, or too little ; it was to 
emancipate them from slavery, without giving them liberty. 
They demanded a complete emancipation : it was promised 
them. 

At this period, Pitt, who saw that he was about to lose 
power, endeavored to form a ministry by conciliation. The 
Duke of Portland, a moderate whig, offered his siq^rt,but 
stipulated expressly that emancipation should be granted lo 
the Irish Catholics. A potitical coalition was formed on 
these principles. Lord Fitzwilliam, an avowed partisan 
of emancipation, was named lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Grattan, the Diomede of the Catholic cause, was called to 
the administration. All ^e Irish were full of hope : dis« 
cords were healed ; the act (^ emancipation was drawn ; 
-all was ready for legislation ; when suddenly, Lord Fitzwil- 
liam was mysteriously recalled, Lord Camden was named 
as his successor, and Grattan was succeeded by Lovd Ga*- 
tlereagh ! Catholics and Protestants were again deceived. 

The secret of this duplicity was the news received by 
Pitt from the c<mtinent. The internal dissensions of France, 
its momentary reverses in Flanders, the embarrassments in 
its fmances, had convinced the minister that the yomig re- 
public must soon 3^ield ; and throughout Europe there was 
a virid reaction against revolutionary principles, the efiecta 
of which were felt particularly in Ireland. The tories had 
made concessions in a moment of fear ; on resuming their 
courage, they resumed their tjnranny over the whigs. 

Instructed by these examples, the Ca&olics delayed no 
longer. They associnted in crowds with the United Irish- 
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OMB ; a vasl coDfedenitioB was organised, with a view to 
the eztinotion t^ the English power, the independence of 
Ireland, and the formatioa of a repnUic. In every county 
the society had numeroiis ramifications, and three hundred 
thousand armed men were ready to respond to its call* An 
executive directory was established at Dublin, on the model 
of the Directory at Paris. Among the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy were Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, and 
Arthur O'Connor. 

Wolfe Tone was sent to France to claim the support of 
the Directory, under the express condition that the French 
should come to Ireland as allies, and should act under the 
direction of the new government, as Rochambeau had done 
in America. With this view, Tone had frequent confer- 
ences at Paris with Hoche ; and the Directory finally deter- 
mined to send from Brest a fleet of forty-five sail, with an 
army of fifteen thousand men, under the charge of this able 
general, December 15, 1796. England was saved by a vio- 
lent tempest. For six days the fieet contended against the 
elements, but in vain j and of all this finrmidable armament^ 
there returned to Brest only four transports, two frigates, 
and a lugger. Hoche, separated from the command of the 
fleet,* was obliged to throw himself into ar small boat, and 
land at Rochelle. 

But the English government had been warned. By re- 
<^rring to its usual mea»s of corruption, it purchased some 
traitors, who disclosed the plans of the association, the 
names of the chiefs, and designated their place of rendez- 
vous- Arthur O'CJonnor, Quigley, and many others were 
anested ; warrants were issued against Fitzgerald and those 
who were concealed. Fitzgerald, however, was not dis- 
couraged ; he remained at Dublin, where he could watch the 
movements of government, and send his instructions to the 
provinces ; and escaped all pursuit by frequently changing 
his place of residence. A reward of one thousand pounds 
WBA ofiered to lua axreat ; and on the 20th of May, 1798, 
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the pdice was informed that he was in the hon^e of a Mr. 
Murphy. The mayor of the city, Mr. Sirr, attended by 
two police-officers, Messrs. Swan and Ryan, and followed 
by a guard of soldiers, immediately went to the house 
designated. 

Fitzgerald had dined with Murphy and a friend named 
Neilson, when the latter toiok his leave, and, either intea* 
ti<mally or unintentionally, left the street door open. Mur- 
phy attended Fitzgerald to his chamber, where he lay 
down in the bed dressed, when he heard a step on the 
stairs, and Swan entered the room, and fired on Lord Ed- 
ward ; but in his haste he missed him. He then turned to 
Murphy, and struck him violently in the face with the 
breech of the pistol, saying to a soldier who entered, " Take 
this droll one away." , At this moment, Fitzgerald jumped 
from his bed, leaped upon Swan and stabbed him, and also 
Ryan, who fell, bathed in blood. Mayor Sirr, however, 
rushed into the fight, fired on Lord Edward, who was con- 
tending vigorously against his assailants, and broke his right 
arm. Armed soldiers were then called in to conqi|,er him, 
and his resistance did not terminate until he was ironed, 
having received a sabre cut in the neck. 

The arrest of Fitzgerald produced a vivid sjensation 
among- his partisans, and the government could not dissem- 
ble their joy at this important capture. But they were not 
accustomed to be generous in the moment of victory. Fitz- 
gerald was confined in a narrow prison, and was not per- 
mitted to see his relatives ; even his wife was not admitted, 
although it was known that his wounds weYe mortal. When 
he wished to make his will, the notary was not allowed to 
communicate directly with him ; but was obliged to draw 
up the will at the door of the prison, while the surgeon 
was fhe medium of carrying to him the last words of the 
dying man. These acts of cruelty towards a chief of the 
aristocracy indicated what was reserved for the people. 

On the third of June, Fitzgerald waa awaken^ from hh 
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agony by a loud nois« : it was caused by the hanging be- 
fore his window of one of his accomplices, Quigley. 

The next day, death relieved Fitzgerald of his sufferings. 
But death without condemnation deprived the minister of 
one of his victims ; and to satisfy his implacable ven- 
geance, a posthumous inquest was called on the cadaver. 
A bill of attainder was presented to the parliament against 
the memory of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, confiscating his 
goods and chattels for the benefit of the crown. The cele- 
brated advocate^ Curran, appeared at the bar for the de- 
fence. " Often," said he, " have I been called by my 
professional duties to the dungeon of the captive, but 
never to the tomb of the dead. Never until this day have 
I had to meet an accusation beyond the grave ! The 
charges, which the accused might have destroyed by a few 
words, if alive, must be buried with him in eternal silence. 
By the bill which is now presented, you may conquer when 
proof is impossible, strike where crime cannot exist, con- 
fiscate the property of the widow, and rob the orphan. A 
state must descend to the lowest depths of degradation, 
when it is obliged to seek support in the violation of law, 
and the sad confession of its weakness and terror." 

The noble efforts of Curran failed : the two houses of 
Parliament passed the bill, and George III. gave it his 
royal sanction. This was not enough for the cabinet of 
St. James. The leaders of the association were dead or 
dispersed, but the association itself existed ; and in Order 
to destroy its members, it was necessary to excite them to 
an insurrection, to which they did not seem disposed. The 
government then had recourse to those means of provoca- 
tion for which it was so cruelly adapted. All Ireland was 
placed in a state of siege ; a general disarming of the 
inhabitants was ordered, and under pretence of searching 
for arms, garrisons were established in the houses. Sol- 
diers were sent from England expressly to persecute the 
Irish, and obeyed the orders of their chiefs with {durensied 
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zeal. Th« inhabitantu who were suspected, rightfully or 
wrongfully, of having arnis, were ^subjected to the rack j 
their hair was torn from their head; others were hung on 
trees, and taken down just before death ; others were 
scourged to excoriation, and their bloody wounds were 
covered with salt and pepper. In those villages where the 
peasantry were entirely unarmed, and consequently could 
not respond to the demand for guns, having none, the sol- 
diers set fire to their houses. Murder, violation, pillage, 
formed the usual service of the troops ; and the excesses 
of this inebriated soldiery became so intolerable, that the 
commander-in-chief of his Britannic Majesty's forces in 
England, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, wrote to the ministry : > 
" The army under my orders has become formidable by its 
license to the whole world, except to the enenay." Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie was soon recalled, as a man on whom 
no dependance could be placed. 

A man of eminent merit. Sir Edward Crosbie, had de- 
clared in favor of a parliamentary reform ; on this account 
the military judge concluded that he was a republican, 
and consequently he was brought to the bar. Witnesses 
who could not be suspected — Protestants, devoted but im- 
partial friends of the gov^ernn^ent — appeared in crowds to 
give their depositions in favor of the accused, but their 
testimony was rejected ; they wished to force their way 
into the tribunal, where they knew that an innocent man 
was accused, who could be saved by a word from their 
mouths ; but they were stopped by the bayonets of soldiers, 
who repulsed them with violence. This was not all: as 
there were no witnesses against the accused, the military 
judge sought them in the prisons ; here he promised life 
if the i>risoners woidd testify against the accused ; threats 
ftnd even tortures were used to obtain false testimony from 
them. The doom of the accused was thus soon sealed : 
ft giOMi ignonmt, and Jbrutai man, the praudent of the 
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cmmcil of war, condemned him to death, and he was then 
e^cmed. 

While these things were going on, the Irish toriea em- 
ployed by the government, and others, organized into armed 
bands nnder the name of Orangemen, rivalling the soldiers 
in their cruelty* They attacked the houses of Catholics in 
open day, set them on fire, and stabbed the inhabitants who 
tried to escape from the flames. In the county of Armagh, 
the Orangemen swore to expel all the CathoHcs, and con- 
sequently issued a proclamation, in which they ordered 
the Catholics to leave the county by a certain day. Those 
who did not obey, saw their houses burnt, their property 
destroyed, and their families murdered. More than seven 
hundred CathoUc families were thus expelled violently 
from the county of Armagh ; and all this took place under 
the eyes, or rather with the connivance of the magistrates. 

When Lord Moira stated all these outrages in the House 
of Lords, a minister rose to deny it, and added, " If this be 
true, the people would rise.'* The people did rise, and the 
government wished it. Unhappily, the insurrection oc- 
curred without concert, and in consequence of the suffer- 
ings which were caused. The rising was in detached 
places, so that the English army could exterminate the 
small troops of insurgents one aAer another. 

These uprisings at first commenced in the country which 
separates Dublin from the mountains of Wicklow. They 
then extended to Wexford, where a provisional government 
was established, under the title of the Executive Directory 
of the Irish Republic, A few partial successes attracted 
there a great many partisans. But most of them were 
armed with pikes, they had no artillery, and it was not to 
be expected that they could sustain a regular contest 
against the English army, who advanced to meet them 
with all the advantages of discipline, and a formidable 
park of artillery. They, however, were intrenched upon 
Vinegar Hill, near Wexford, and they defended themselves 
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^di energy imtil they were entirely surrounded. The 
prisoners were tortured, to ascertain the names of thek 
chiefs ; but they could only denounce those who were al- 
ready slain or were prisoners. 

Another battle was fcmght near Wicklow, iand lost. This 
discouraged the Irish, and arrested the insurrection in the 
southern and eastern provinces. 

The insurgents doubtless committed some outrages, but 
tkk&y were not to be compared with those of the Englidbi 
upon them while they were quiet^ before the insurrection 
eommenced. Whatever may have been their excesses, in 
other respects, says Augustine Thierry, the insurgents al- 
ways respected (emales ; but this was not done by the 
Orangemen, nor even by the pfficers of the English army, 
notwithstanding all their pretensions to honor and civiliza- . 
tion* Those /military men who reproached the rebels bit- 
terly for the murder of one prisoner, sent all their captives 
to the executioner, because they said it was the law. 
There were entire provinces in rebellion, where not a sin- 
gle Protestant was killed ; but none of the rebels who were 
captured with arms in their hands were spared ; and the 
chiefs .of the United Irishmen said, <* We fight with the 
halter round our necks." 

This insurrection had hardly been subdued, when another 
one broke out in the north^ among the Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans. As in the preceding, there were brilliant actions and 
deeds of rare courage ; but all the efforts of the English 
troops being directed to one point, resistance was unavail- 
ing. The insurgents, however, did not wish to lay down 
their arms except under a general amnesty. It was prom- 
ised ; and as soon as they were disarmed, the English vio- 
lated their promise by executing their principal leaders. 

The contest had been ended about a month, when a 
French detachment disembarked on the western coast. 
This late succor comprised only fifteen hundred men, oom- 
manded by General Humber. If be had arrived a few 
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weeks sooner, he might have aided the natives efficiently ; 
tet now they came to brave a useless, and, in this war, a 
very untimely danger. The career, however, of this small 
army was brilliant, and worthjr of the soldiers of Italy who 
composed it. They attacked the city Killala, in the coun- 
ty of May, and made prisoners- of all the English in the 
garrison, and there displayed the green standard of the 
United Irishmen. But in this province, where all the Pro- 
testants were attached to the government, they were joined 
only by a few badly-armed Catholic peasants, and Greneral 
Humb^ soon saw that he must depend on his own re- 
sources. He then marched towards the south, leaving the 
garrison at Killala, and taking with him about eleven hun- 
dred men. At Castlebar, he found General Lake intrenched 
with four thousand regulars. The French attacked him 
with spirit and routed them, taking eight hundred prisoners 
and ten pieces of artillery. 

Notwithstanding this brilliant success, but few Irish 
joined the French. But the small victorious army wore 
undaunted, and proceeded towards Dublin. During this 
time, thirty thousand English regulars, who were assembled 
under the command of Lord Cornwallis, advanced against 
General Humber, and waited for him near Ballinach. Not- 
withstanding this great disproportion of forces, Humber 
accepted the contest ; and, after a short and spirited resist- 
ance, himself and corps capitulated. On seeing the small 
number of French — eight hundred and forty-four, inclu- 
ding officers, who had resisted the entire army — the Eng- 
lish were astonished, add uttered serious accusations in 
Parliament against the inefficiency of the Irish parliament, 
who had permitted Humber to pass through the country 
like a conqueror. Colonel Charost, who eommanded the 
small garrison of Killala, could not hold it a long tifne ; but 
when the city was surrendered, the archbishop^s palace, 
which had been occupied by the French, was found in the 
same state in which it had been left. Not a single article 
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of fornitore was miwing, and eren tbe silrer pUte of the 
prelate had been untoncbed. Tbe English commanders 
admired this strict discipline, instances of which were 
sought for in vain among their soldiers. 

A month afterwards, a new and still more rash attempt 
was made by the French Directory. A small squadron, 
composed of one ship of the line and eight frigates, sailed 
from Brest to Ireland. It was met on the coast of Ulster 
by Admiral Sir John Warren, with a much larger force. 
After an. heroic defence of six hours, the ship of the line 
and six frigates surrendered. Among the prisoners was 
the celebrated Wolfe Tone, the founder of the association 
of United Irishmen, and one of its most active agents. He 
was brought before a eonrt-martial at Dublin, where he di^ 
not attempt to deny his projects against the English goyem- 
ment. ^' I entered into the service of the French republic,*' 
said he, '* with the sole view of being useful to my country. 
To contend against British tyranny, I have braved the fa- 
tigues and terrors of the field of battle ; I have met the 
dangers of the sea, covered with the triumphant fleets of 
my antagonists ; I have sacrificed my comfort, have courted 
poverty, have left my wife unprotected, and my children 
without a father. After all I have done for a sacred cause, 
death is no sacrifice. In such enterprises, everything ^de- 
pends on success : Washington succeeded — Kosciusko 
failed. I know my fate, but I neither ask for pardon nor 
do I complain. I admit openly all I have said, written, and 
done, and am prepared to meet the consequences. As, 
however, I occupy a high grade in the French army, I 
wonld request the court, if they can grant me the favor, 
that I may die the death of a soldier." After a long silence, 
interrupted by some expressions of admiration, he was told 
that his request should be submitted to the lord*lieutenant. 
Thinking, however, that there was but little jj^rospect, he 
committed suicide in prison. 

With Wolfe Tone, terminated the insurrection of 1798. 
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He was the prime mover of it, ai^ was its last yictim. 
A few obstinate rebels stiil remained in the woods and 
mountains ; but they served as sources of amusement for 
the English officers, who hunted them down during the 
leisure from their garrison duties. 

This insurrection, although badly planned and badly exe- 
cuted, gave the English government so much alarm, that 
they resolved to take away from Ireland the last remnant 
of official nationality, the Parliament. Although the vote 
of this assembly was always purchased, yet its debates 
preserved for the country a fictitious independence, which 
many persons imagined to be real. 

Besides, the orators of the minority constantly pointed out 
&e crimes of the government, gave patriotism many noble 
lessons, and reminded the Irish that they ought still to be re- 
garded as a nation. 

That odious measure of state policy, the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was now introduced. At this news, 
mutilated Ireland again rattled her chains, and showed her 
scars. Of thirty-two counties, twenty-one protested ener- 
getically against the abolition of their parliament. This 
parliament, the extinction of which was demanded, is again 
reanimated. The last struggles of dying nationality were 
marked by stormy discussions ; and foremost among the 
combatants stood Grattan, who never abandoned the cause 
of misfortune. One of the ministerial orators referred in 
favor of the measure to the great insurrection, when Grat- 
ton rose and exclaimed, " Is it you who revive the memory 
of that bloody epoch ? If there were crimes committed, 
they were excited by you. If there were acts of heroism 
performed, they were accomplished against you. From 
1782 to 1798, the government were constantly attempting 
to destroy all that remained of our institutions, and of our 
virtues. You have introduced here a system of conruptioa 
nnknowft in the annals of any parliament. You have ad- 
ded intmidatiop to cormptioni and to crown your work; 
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yoa have introdaced the toitnre uader the Tain pretext of a& 
insurrection, caused by your crimes. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the events have not changed my convictions. I 
think now as I thought then ; the treason of ministers against 
the liberty of the people, is much more culpable thaa the 
rebellion of the people against ministers." 

At first the efforts of the Irish patriots triumphed. The 
act of union was at first rejected. It was not that the ma- 
jority was less servile than formerly ; but among the num- 
bers of this majority, were several rich proprietors who 
owned rotten boroughs, and who annually disposed of a 
certain number of representatives. To them this privilege 
was a prolific source of revenue, and they considered the bill 
as an attack upon their property. With them it was only a 
question of money, and it consequently gave the English 
government a solemn opportunity of developing the powers 
of corruption when employed on a larger scale. It was 
estimated that every rotten borough was worth fifteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling. This sum was promised as an in- 
demnity fox sacrificed privileges, and the whole indemnity 
amounted to one million two hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

The humblest opponent was quieted by a place, pension, 
or money ; and on the 26th of May, 1800, the project of 
union was adopted by a vote of 118 to 73. 

Thus terminated this parliament, where Irish nationality 
was extinguished — where the last mark of the independ- 
ence of a people was sacrificed. 

V.—- UNION AND EMANCIPATION — ACTUAL STATB OF IKE- 
LAND — 1800-1841. 

If the act of union had been really an annexation fA 
Ireland to England, the political approximation of the two 
people, with the same advantages and the same duties, the 
nme privileges and the same expenses, one wodd oats- 
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rally be tstoiiisbdl tt witnessing the existence g( the same 
hatred as before, and at the continuation of wretchedness. 
One MTOidd be almost tempted to accuse the Irish of being 
unable to forget their resentment and their long suffering. 
But, as we have already said, the act of union was only a 
solemn lie. Nothing was changed except that parliament 
had been abolished. The evil still existed, and the slight 
inwg^e of independence which might have alleviated it was 
effaced. Ireland was not told, You shall suffer no longer, 
bat. You shall suffer in silence. Its tortures were not re- 
lieved, but the cry of the victim seemed too loud, and the 
gag was applied. Article 8 of the act of union states : 
All laws and all courts of justice shall exist as they are 
now. This means, the same system of oppression shall be 
continued $ the Catholics shall be subject to the same re* 
strictions, the same favors shall be granted to the Protest- 
ants ; the laborer shall be subject to the same exactions. 

In this brief statement of the wretchedness of Ireland, 
we have referred only to political facts ; we have not de- 
acribed their general oppression, which weighs equally on 
the poor as well as the rich. But if we glance at social 
life, if we inquire into domestic wretchedness, if we look 
into the domestic circles, and ask wfant the government has 
^ven it, in exchange for its independence, a reply is unne- 
cessary, the answer is addressed to our eyes* 

" Imagine,** says Beaumont, " four walls of dried mud, 
which a shower of rain easily restores to its primitive state; 
a little thach serves for a roof, and a hole in this roof for 
a chimney, and most frequently the door of the cabin forms 
the only place through which the smoke escapes ; one 
room contains the father, mother, and children 5 there is w 
furniture in this wretched place, and one bed, generally of 
straw, serves for the whole family. 

*' Within, we find five or six half naked children, crouched 
near a mberable fire, the ashes of which covers a few po- 
tatoes, the only nourishment of the whole family ; in the 
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nuidst of all is a hog, the only mhabitant of ike {dlace wbo 
thrives, beeause he lives in filth. The presence of the 
hog in the cabin, however, is a sign of some luxury, and 
extreme is the poverty in the cabin where be is not found*" 

This picture, however, is not that of the poor man's resi« 
dence, but of that of the farmer and agricultural laborer. 

As to the mass of ppor people, those who live one day 
and even two without nourishment, we cannot speak of 
them, because language has no words to express their mis* 
fortunes. . We do not here allude to a few sad exceptions, 
but to a terrible whole. It follows from parliamentary in- 
vestigations, that in Ireland three millions of individuals 
are annually exposed to die by starvation. Besides these 
three millions, there are as many more who just escape 
starvation, and are not counted. 

In 1832, Bishop Doyle was asked, " what was the state 
of population in the west V " Just as it always has been/' 
said he 3 ** they are starving, as usual." And yet the coun- 
try is rich and fertile, the inhabitants are good laborers ; 
but its riches and fertility are profitable to a few large pro- 
prietors, and the labor of the poor farmers puts millions of 
revenue into the pockets of some lords who have never 
resided in the country. Great opulence is seen by the sido 
of excessive indigence. 

The judges, who are all English, receive a salary of 
JS5000 ; to the bishops, who are all Protestants, is paid the 
sum of jS20,000f and it is this Catholic papulation who 
live in hovels^ which supports an unfriendly church, the 
revenue of which amounts to the enormous sum of 
£1,000,000. No other part of the globe presents an in- 
stance of such a state of prodigality, with so much misery. 
In no other country have the people been starved in order 
to govern them, and never has despotism subjected the van- 
quished to such a terrible fate. Although, unhappily, in every 
country there are some classes who are poor, yet it was re- 
served for the infernal genius of the English government 
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to create a nation of beggars in the boilom of a rich and hr* 
tile country. 

It is not surprising, then, that notwithstanding its recent 
political conquests, Ireland still pursues England with its 
threats and curses. It has doubtless obtained the right to 
send a Catholic to parliament ; Ireland will doubtless go 
to the hustings, and give its vote in favor of the good cause ; 
but after accooifdishing this act of sovereignty which costs 
one day of labor, the same images of distress and despair 
reappear. The national candidate who is sent to 'parliament 
may cause a change in the cabinet of St. James, may trans- 
fer the ministerial honors from the head of a tory to the 
brow of a whig, but what can he do for the millions of his 
starving electors ? How can he send a ray of hope into 
that cabin where bread and salt are luxuries of life ? 

Catholic emancipation was a great triumph of justice ; it 
satisfied a moral want, but has not relieved a physical suf- 
fering ; and yet the government imagined it had made a 
great concession. It wished to purchase repose, and 
thought it had paid dearly for it ^ and yet, notwithstanding 
these efforts of generosity, rest has not come. Ireland al- 
ways threatens, for it is always wretched. Its social or- 
ganization demands to be thoroughly modified, and is not 
content with those attempts at reform, which serve only to 
render its misfortunes more perceptible. It is useless to 
give the Irish a right to speak, if the means of living are 
refused to them. 

To give a brief, faithful, but imperfect picture of the mis- 
fortunes of the Irish, we will here quote the testimony of 
De Beaumont, who inquired into the sufferings of the peas- 
antry, while sitting with them upon the moist earth of their 
cabins. 

*< I have seen," says he, " the Indian in the forests, the 
negro in his chains, and I thought I had witnessed the ex- 
treme of misery ; but I was then ignorant of the fate of 
Ireland. Like the Indian, the Irishman is poor and naked, 
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but he lives in the centre of a popnlation who strive for 
luxury, honor, and wealth. Like the Indian, he is desti- 
tute of those comforts of life procured by human industry 
and commerce, but he sees a part of his equals daily en- 
joying those luxuries to which he cannot aspire. In the 
midst of the greatest distress, the Indian preserves a de- 
gree of independence, which has its charms and its digni- 
ty. Although indigent and hungry, he is yet free in the 
desert, and the feeling that he has this liberty, sweetens 
his sufferings. The Irishman experiences the same pri- 
vations, but has not the same Jiberty ; he is subjected to 
rules and privations of every kind ; hfe dies of famine, and 
he has laws ; a sad condition, which combines the vices 
of civilization with those of savage nations. The Irishman 
who is about to break his bonds, and who looks forward 
with confidence to the future, has less cause of complaint, 
than the Indian of the slave ; and now Ireland has neither 
the liberty of the savage, nor th% bread of slavery." 

Need we add anything further ? Are not these eloquent 
remarks sufficient to brand with eternal infamy a govern- 
ment which has invoked famine as an auxiliary to its tyr- 
anny, and which for six ages has condemned a whole peo- 
ple to the punishment of Ugolino ?* 

* For further details in regard to the present condition and actual sufier- 
- ing in Ireland, see " The Condition and Fate of England, by C. E. Lester. 
New York, J. & H. G. Langley." 
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CHAPTER II. 

WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDEN(;E. 

I. ^AXLIGS OF THE ENGLISH — SAVAGES, HESSIANS, AND 

NEGROES. 

That fatal disease which punishes kings by blindness 
befo»re destro3dng them, never led to fatal measures more 
rapidly than did the British cabinet on learning the bold 
protest of the North Americans against the tyranny of the 
mother country. Their complaints had been received with 
threats, and their insurrection was treated with contempt. 
One would think, from the remarks of the officers, that a 
few soldiers were sufficient to subdue this colony of mer- 
chants. 

The Secretary of .State, Lord Weymouth, remarked, 
witi an air of mockery, in the House of Lords : " Fear 
nothing from our neighbors, my Lords ; they only fit out arm^ 
ments to exercise their sailors." The Solicitor General, in 
the House of Commons, remarked : '* The Americans can* 
not become free except by their defeat." The ministerial 
journals repeated these plain remarks, and Lord Chatham 
responded in a remarkable speech in the House of Lords. 
''Alas! that we should seem corrupted by our strength 
and riches, that our statesmen should decry the Americans, 
and say they deserve our contempt. They state that they 
are poor, that they eat little, that they are thin, are cowards^ 
and that they have no clothing but a blanks My Lords, 
these cowards, these sick people, will defeat us." 

Hostilities, however, were scarcely commenced when 
the English ministry^ could appreciate the merit of its 
boast. AU of its operations resembled those of il» 
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General Burgoyne, who wrote from his camp at Putnam 
Creek : — ^*4t is on the field of battle that the ministers of 
justice and revenge will await these obstinate rebels : let 
them come there. 

" Desolation, famine, and the horrors with which these 
two plagues are attended, will render their return impracti- 
cable." 

Some days after this emphatic bulletin he was captured, 
with his entire army, and thirty-seven pieces of artillery, 
16th Oct 1777. 

Hitherto the English government had uttered ridiculous 
threats, but the means which it adopted were infamous. 
The finglish sought (of allies in the wigwam of the 
savage, and excited the ferocity of the Indians by offering 
a reward for every American scalp. A regular trade in 
human heads was commenced between the Indians and the 
English generals. The following document will show 
how eagerly this abominable traffic was conducted. A 
letter from Capt. Crawford to Col. Haldiman, Governor of 
Canada, accompanying eight packs of scalps. 

" May it please your Excellency, at the request of the 
Seneca Chiefs I send, herewith, to your Excellency, under 
the care of James Boyd, eight packs of scalps, cured and 
dried, hooped and painted, with all the Indian triumphal 
marks., of which the following is invoice and explanation. 

'< h Containing 43 scalps of^Congress soldiers, killed in 
different skirmishes ; these are stretched on black hoops, 4 
inches in diameter ; the inside of the skin painted red, with 
a small black spot to note their being killed with bullets. 
Also 62 of farmers, killed in their houses, the hoops red ; 
the skin painted brown and marked with a hoe ; a black 
circle all round, to denote their being surprised in the 
night, and a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their 
being killed with ^t weapon. 

<*2. Containing 98 of fltrmers killed in their houses t 
hoop* red ; figure of a hoe to mark their profession; great 
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wi^te circle and aim, to akaw they were surprised in the 
day time; a little red foot, to show they stood upon their 
defence, and died fighting for their lives and faoiilies. 

" 3. Containing 97 of farmers ; hoops green, to show 
that they were killed in their fields ; a large white circle 
with a little roun4 mark in it for the sun, to show that it 
was in the day time ; black bullet mark on some — ^hatchet 
on others. 

''4. Containing 102 of farmers, mixed, of the several 
marks abore,^ only 18 marked with a little yellow tame, 
to denote their being of prisoners burnt alive, after being 
scalped, their nails pulled out by the roots, and other tor- 
ments ; one of these latter supposed to be of a rebel clergy- 
man, his band being fixed to the hoop qf his scalp. Most 
of the farmers appear by the hair to ' have been young or 
middle aged men ; there being but 67 very gray heads 
among them aU ; which makes the service more essential* 

*^5. Containing88 scalps of women; hair long, bi«ided 
iu the Indian fashion, to show they were mothers ; hoops 
blue ; skin, yellow ground with little red tadpoles, to repre- 
sent^ by way of triumph, the tears of grief occasioned to 
their relations ; a black scalping knife or hatchet at the 
bottom, to mark their being killed with those instruments ; 
17 others hair very gray, black hoops ; plain brown color, 
no mark but the short club or casse*t6te, to show they were 
knocked down dead, or had their brains beat out. 

^' 6. Containing 193 bo3rs' scalps of various ages ; small 
green hoops ; whitish ground on ^e skin, with red tears 
in the^ middle, and black bullet marks ; knife, hatchet, cur 
club, as their deaths happened. 

'< 7. 21 1 girls scalped, big and little ; small yellow hoops, 
white ground ; tears, hatchet, club, scalping knife, <&;c. 

'* 8. This package is a mixture of all the varieties above 
mentioned to the number of 122^ with a box of birch bark^ 
containing 29 little infants' scalpa of various sizes-^sraalt 

white hoops with white groimd* '- 

5* 
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^ WMi &6t6 pttoks the ckiefii send to year -excellettey 
iha following speech, delivered by Coneiogatchie in oomi* 
cil, and interpreted by the elder More, the trader, and takoft 
down by me in writing. 

^ * Father, we send yon herewith many scalps, that yoit 
may see we are not idle friends. A blue belt. 

<^ * Father, we wish you to send these scalps over the water 
to the great king, that he may regard them and be refreafe* 
ed, and that he may see our faithfulness in destroying his 
enemies, and be conTinced that his presents have not been 
madd to ungrateful people. 

'< < A blue and white belt with red tassels.' " 

The following letter shows that the Englishmen attempt* 
ed to speculate in their commercial operations with the Inn 
dians. 

*' Father, we hare only to say further that your traders 
exact more than ever for their goods, and our hunting is 
lessened by the war, so that we have fewer skins to give 
for them. This ruins us. Think of some remedy. We 
are poor, and you have plenty of ever3rthing. We know 
you will send us powder and guns, and knives and hatcb« 
ets ; but we also want shirts and blankets " 

"A little white belt'* 

'^ I do not doubt but that your excellency wUl think it 
proper to give some further encouragement to those honest 
people. The high {wices they complain of are the neees* 
sary effects of the war. Whatever presents may be sent 
for them through my hands shall be distributed with pra- 
denee and fidelity. 

" I have the honor of being your Excellency's 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

" James Crawfori)." 

These packs and letters were found among the baggage 

of the royal army afier the defeat of General Bnrgoyne. 

The Americans preserved these sad remains of their l»reth- 

ren as a mark of the ferocity of their enemies.* 

* The uuiBls of the w«r of the American reTolution ure fuU of examples 
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OtJm bnrgaiiis of « aimiiar debaaedehsracttfr were made 
in £ar(^ ; the British cabinet excited the cupidity of tho 
•inall electoral princes of Germany, and purchased soldiers 
to send to America like so much merchaiidise. As the 
w«ak states of these princes could not supply the demand 
for men, recruiting parties were sent to Hamburgh and the 
otbsr Hanseatic cities, whose independence permitted 
this kind of commerce. The constant confusion of these 
human bazars disturbed the repose of the citizens. All 
the Tsgabondsof Germany came to be enlisted, and as each 
of the small princes had his agent to buy in order to sell 
again, the trade assumed a great degree of activity. Some* 
times ten men were engaged in bargaining for one, and 
c^ten disputed willi sword in hand, throwing steel in the 
scale when gold failed them. The Englishman waited 
quietly for his cargoes of soldiers, which Were embarked at 
Ochsenfurt or Coblentz, after verifying their number smd 
quality. It was truly a trade in white men. 

** This nation,'^ said a German, speaking of England, 
" was made to disturb the repose of other nations. She has 
ao wood, and wishes vessels ; she has no men, and wants a 
large army ; she inhabits only an angle of the earth, and 
wisties to govern the whole world. Powerful without real 
force, she will neither keep her prosperity nor her power 
long I even now she is ruining herself and those around 
aer.'* 

England paid dearly for all the men she purchased of 
these electors^ Besides the bounty pay, twenty pounds 
sterling were allowed for every soldier killed in Ammca, 

wbere the native ferocity of the savagd was stimtilated by his British allies. 
The murder of Jane McCrea, the massaere of WyoHung, the cruelties of 
JBanry St. Leger,aad many other instances which might be adduced, testis 
fy amply to the blood-thhrsty spirit which marked the course of England 
in this revolutionary struggle. The English themsd-ves were not far be- 
hind the savages in deeds of horrible atrocity. " The cruelties,^' says Gen* 
ctal Gates, in a letter to Burgoyne, " which mark the retreat of your arroyr 
in burning the gentlemen's and farmers' houses, as it passed along, are al 
most among civilized nations without precedent.'' 

r 
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ot who did not fetam 60111 there. Such at least was the 
agreement made with the Landgrave of Hesfie Cassel*. 

The following is a curious document published on this 
subject in the papers of the day. : 

Copy of a letter from the Count of Schaumburg (alias, the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel), dated Rome, February 18, 1777, to 
Baron Hohendorfif, commanding the Hessians in America. 

" Baron Hohendorff — 

" I received at Rome, on my return from Naples, your 
letter of the twen^-seventh of December last. I learned 
with inexpressible pleasure the courage displayed by my 
troops at Trenton, and you cannot imagine my joy on read- 
ing that of nineteen hundred and fifty Hessians who were 
engaged in the battle, only three hundre^Kscaped. There 
were then just sixteen hundred and fifty slain, and I cannot 
sufficiently commend your prudence in sending a correct 
list of the slain to my agent in London. This precaution 
was more necessary, because the list sent to the English 
minister stated that only fourteen hundred and £iAy-five 
were killed. 

" In this way I should lose one hundred and sixty thousand 
and fifty florins. According to the account of the lord of the 
treasury, there would come to me only four hundred and 
eighty-three thousand four hundred md fifty florins, instead 
of six hundred and forty-three thousai^dfive hundred florins^ 
which I have a right to demand according to our agreement. 

" You will understand how seriously my finances will 
be eflected by an error in the calculation, and you will 
therefore take the utmost pains to prove that your list is 
correct and his is wrong. The British court objects that 
there were a hundred wounded, for whom they ought not 
to pay the price of dead men ; but I hope that you remem- 
her the advice I gave you on your departure from Cassel, 
and that you have not attempted to restore to life those who. 
could be saved only by depriving them of a leg or an arm.* 
It would be a fatal present to them, and I am sure that they 
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would {Hrefinr to die with glory, raAer tbaa to live raatilatad 
utd not in a condition to serve me. I do not wish them to 
be sacrificed ; you must be humane, my dear baron, but yoa 
caa hint to the surgeons, that a maimed man is a disgxftce 
to their skill, and that it is a deed of charity to permit 9 
waiiioT to die when he is ho longer in a condition to fight. 
Farther, I am about to send you numerous recruits ; do not 
spare them ; xemember that glory excels all things. Glory 
ia true riches. You must think then only of honor and re- 
putation, but this reputation must be gained amid danger. 
RemembeT that of three hundred Laced»monians who de- 
fended the defile of Thermopylae, not one returned* I 
should be happy if I could say the same of my brave Hes- 
sians. It is true that the brave Leonidas perished at thek 
head, but the present state of manners will not permit a 
prince of the empire to fight in America in a cause which 
does not concern him, and besides, who would receive the 
three hundred flimns for every man killed if I did not re- 
main in Europe ? And farther, I must attend to the depar- 
ture of the recruits. You have done wisely in sending me 
Dr. Aumerus, who is so skilful in curing the dysentery. 
One must be very careful in relieving a man from this com- 
plaint ; it makes bad soldiers, and a coward does more 
harm in an army than ten brave men can do good. Tell 
Major Maudorff that I am very much dissatisfied with his 
^ conduct because he saved the three hundred men who es- 
caped from Trenton. During the whole of the campaign 
there have not been ten of his men killed. 

" Finally, be careful to avoid any decisive action ; for it 
is against my interests that this war should terminate. I 
sm aboitt making arrangements at Naples for the large 
ludian opera." 

The enlistments became so outrageous, that the minister of 
France, M. de Yibraye, made active representations to sev^ 
era! of the electoral princes, and stated that if their shame- 
fid snlistmMits of men continued, his court would regaard ii 
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M an act of hoatility, and would suspend the subsidies 
received by these princes from France* England offered 
in vain to indeomify them. This incident drove off the 
British emissaries ; but we saw at Ochsenfurt one of these 
princes, irritated with his own troops, who refused to waiter 
the boats, place himself at the head of his disarmed soldiers, 
and conduct his troops himself to Dordrecht. These odious 
practices of the English government* were also condemned 
with indignation by Lord Chatham. '^ Behold," said he, 
" the allies of England : the butchers of Lower Saxony,^^ 
the Mohawks, the most cruel of men ; brigands who re^ 
spect neither age nor sex, and who delight in the blood of 
disarmed weakness. Alas ! by mingling the tomahawk 
with the sword, the knife with the gun, we have stained 
our arras with a blot whieh all the waters of ocean icannot 
efface." 

The British found other auxiliaries, no less formidable, 
is the black slaves who were liberated in all the countri^ 
through which the British armies passed. These unfortu- 
nate persons, as soon as liberated, were excited to burn and 
devastate dwellings, and were incited to show their gratis 
tttde to their liberators by deeds of cruelty towards their 
former masters. But so soon as the work of destruction 
was performed, they were embarked, and by a double act 

8f treachery and a double act of theft, they were sold in 
le West Indies. 
More than four thousand were taken, from Georgia during ' 
the expedition of General Provost in that province. When 
the army retired, many were left behind, for want of boats 
to carry them away. These unhappy persons, who had 
been taught by the British to expect cruel treatment and 
even certain death if they returned to their masters, be- 
sought the English, with tears in their eyes, not to leave 
them. Many of them followed the army by swimming, and 
clung to the sides of the boats. Their hands were cut off*. 
Those who were s%ved were assembled and abaadoned in 
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^<e isle of Oteri wBere they suffered dreadfully from hunger 
and disease. Many hundreds perished there, and their 
bodies were devoured by wild beasts, often even before life 
wais extinct.* 

II. RAVAGES AND CRTTELTIES NEW YORK PRISONS-— OLD 

COfcON JULIA SMITH. 

To narrate all the cruel excesses of the English generals 
in all the American provinces, would occupy too much 
space. The history of their campaigns is only a monoto- 
nous recital of murders and burnings. Europe saw with 
indignation an alliance with savage tribes, who were not 
acquainted with the laws of war, and would not respect 
them. The English generals knew those laws, and imi- 
tated the savage. Not only was the soldier shot who was 
taken with arms in his hands, but the laborer was shot 
down in his cottage, and the farmer by his fireside. Even 
women and children were not spared. And all those traits 
of ferocity belonged not simply to'soldiers, who found their 
excuse in the defects of* their education : their superior 
officers set the example. Colonels Tarleton, Ferguson, 
and Brown, gained a reputation for cruelty and perfidy 
which has remained proverbial. Every contract which 
was broken was called in America a Convention of Tarle 
ton. This chief granted a capitulation, and when the 
American soldiery laid down their arms, they were muti- 
lated ; and for this deed of cold-blooded and perfidious cru- 
elty, he received the public thanks of his general. 

* England's partiality ifor stealing Africans for the West Indies still 
continues in 1842. 

Within the last six months, a slave factcHry on the coast of Africa was 
brdkea up, and the slaves carried to Monrovia. The Governor immedi 
ately selected eighty of the most manly of them, and without any coa 
.sultation with the agent of liberated Africans, and without asking their 
consent, -^thin three hours after landing, they were dressed in the uniform 
of ths West Indian regiments, and held in readiofiss to be ibipjp^ to thai 
sickly climate whenever opportunity should offer. 
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Ferguson ordered the iohabiUnts to be shot in the pre- 
sence of their wives, and when the latter implored his pity, 
they were threatened with the same fate* . One day, when 
he had assembled a great many to be executed, he was aw- 
prised by the troops of the American General Sumpter, 
who killed him, with all his attendants. 

Colonel Brown was captured in Fort Comwallis, where 
he was in command, and he was escorted to Savannah. 
His road led through countries where he had recently burnt 
the houses and hung the inhabitants. On arriving at Silver 
Bluff, a female passed quickly through the ranks of the 
escort and faced him; '* Colonel Brown^'' said she, ^< re- 
member the day when I came into your camp, and begged 
on my knees for the life of my son ! You were deaf to 
my entreaties, and the young man, hardly beyond the age 
of boyhood, was hung in the presence of his mother, and 
I saw the savages under your command take off his bloody 
scalp. Now you are a prisoner to my countrymen, and I 
suspend for a time my revenge ; but as soon as you regain 
your liberty, I shall take up arms with my feeble hands, 
and shall go wherever you are, to demand satisfaction for 
the murder of my son." 

These bitter words were long remembered by Colonel 
Brown ; but. this was his only punishment. The English 
were, not so indulgent. General Mercer was captured at 
Princeton, January 3d, 1777, after a desperate contest, in 
which he was severely wounded. He was laid down in 
the English tents, when the soldiers entered, pierced him 
with their bayonets, and, after his death, disfigured him. 
A few hours after, the Americans removed his body to 
Philadelphia, where his horribly mutilated body was ex* 
posed to the eyes of an indignant people. 

These traits of ferocity were numerous wherever the 
English army was successful. 3ut they frequently as- 
sumed a more odious character, taking on the forms of law» 
which were aa insult to justice. Colonel Hayne was taken 
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pttMoner in South Curolina, «nd wm imprisoiied in the 
Ckarleaton jail. He had not been there long before be 
reoeived, on the 26th of July, two letters from Major 
Fraoer, the commandant of the city. . The first stated that 
he would be arraigned the next day befwe a council of war ; 
die eecond was as foHows : — 

" You will not be summoned before a council of war, but 
only a court of inquiry, composed of four general officers 
and five captains. They will assemble at the Provincial 
Hotel, at ten o'clock, to determine how you should be 
regarded." 

This trtbnnal, whic^ had no legal character, assemUed 
the next day, and the colonel appeared. Neither the mem* 
bers composing the court, nor the witnesses who were 
called, took the usual oath. The prisoner, satisfied that 
this court of inquiry had no right to pronounce a formal and 
decisive judgment^ produced no witnesses, had no lawyer,' 
and his explanations were followed by no examinations and 
no pleadings. The accusers were as mute as the defence. 
And yet, on Sunday, the 29th, Major Frazer signified that 
in accordance with the result of the court of inquiry, Lord 
Rawdon and Colonel Balfour had decided that he should 
be shot on Tuesday morning,, at six o'clock ; and th^ sen* 
tence was executed: 

This. abominable legal farce, terminated by assassifiation, 
excited general indignation ; and even England was aroused. 
The Duke of Richmond demanded revenge of ParMamont, 
beseeching them not to pass over in silence so foul an act : 
^* As yet, we do not know whether it is an individual <^ a 
national crime. Your decision is necessary to a determi*. 
nation. If a rigid inquiry does not prove that wretched 
individuals are the only ones to blame, but that we must 
bksh for their crimes, the whole earUi will then exclaim-*^ 
* li is the English nation which has committed ^ murder ;' 
sad the whole world will be right." - 

PaiiiaHMnt took die rssponsibility <tf ihe aet^ and y as e ed 
6 
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to the ordc^ of the day. And in fact there was no nesd 
of this public avowal to prove that the goverament were 
accomplices in these acts of barbarity. If the executioners 
were beyond the waters, the handle of the sword was at 
St. James ! After the end of the war, one of the most 
furious and cruel partisans was reproached with the crimes 
he had committed. *^ Read my orders P' said he ; and his 
orders were fonnd to be more cruel than his conduct. 

When we wish to judge a government, we have only to 
inquire into the annals of its prisons. The tenants of the 
English prisons told some horrid details. 

When New York fell into the power of the English, this 
ci^ became the seat of the British government, the resi- 
dence of their generals, and consequendy the cen^e of 
persecution^ The prisons of the city were filled : the most 
peaceable citizens were cast into them without examinati<m. 
It was only necessary to denounce a man to Sir Henry 
Clinton, as a secret partisan of the American cause, and 
these denunciations were not rare ; for not only were the 
informers richly paid, but highly regarded : their political 
importance was in proportion to their infamy. 

Among the most dangerous and influential was James 
Rivington, printer to the king, and editor of a paper. His 
journal was a table of proscription : whoever was mentioned 
there as suspicious, saw his house a few hours after at- 
tacked by soldiers and pillaged ; those who resisted were 
massacred, and those who submitted were led to prison. 
As the regular troops were not numerous enough to attend 
to these frequent executions, bands of volunteers were or- 
ganized, composed of irresponsible individuals, whose thefts 
and robberies were thus legally sanctioned. Parties of 
adventurers and malefactors wandered about the country, 
robbing and burning in the name of the king, and returned 
with their bloody spoils, and bringing to the general some 
mutilated prisoners, after parading them through the public 
streets. Every night was marked by conflagrations, erery 
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day by murders. At ihe head of these baitde of i 

w«8 one naoMd Cajrdonnel, remarkable for hia ferocity and 

bdid recklessness. He directed all the night excursions. 

Another villain was named Cunningham, jailer of the prin- 
cipal prison. ** This man," says an eye-witness, <* tortored . 
hi» numerous victims with savage ferocity. Not a day 
passed without some terrible flagellations, the blows of 
which were heard as far as the groans of the victims." 
These were the men in |iower in New York, under the 
auspices of Sir Henry Clinton. 

But in these prisons were seen noble scenes of courage 
and devotion. We will mention two instances :-<« 

l^The Old Colon, 

A party of English arrived, at the break of day, in a 
small district of New Jersey. The soldiers, after firing 
the habitation of an old Dutchman, who possessed consid- 
erable wealth, concealed themselves behind the trees, 
uttering loud cries. 

Colon an4 his^wo sons were awakened by the noise, 
and leaving their beds hastily, ran to the door in their night 
clothes. Thoy were fired at : the two children were killed, 
and their blood stained the clothes of the old man, but 
he was not wounded. He was carried to New York, 
where he was imprisoned, but continued extremely de- 
jected. His eyes were constantly on the ground i he re- 
mained silent, and every thought seemed obliterated, — not 
excepting even the recollections of his grief. 

One day, Cunningham said : " The general, taking your 
age into consideration, permits you to return to your kin- 
dred, on condition that you swear not to take arms against 
the subjects of the king, and to live peaceably." 

The old man, at these words, roused up as from a long 
sleep, drew himself up to his foil height, and rej^ed in a' 
thundering voice :— • 

^ If yott and your general have lost your memory, say to 
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htm, lliitl I ha^e forgotten nothing* If he proposes. tl|i9 
dishoniNr on seeonnt cdf my age, tell him that my desire of 
rengeance has made me young again. What! promise 
not to ponisb the assassin of my children! It would be to 
insult God, who has made me a man and father !" 

He ran to his chest and opened it. *^ There," said he, 
** is my shirt, stained with their blood : carry this to your 
general ; it shall be my answer." 

Ounmagham, astounded with these remarks, remained 
motionless. " You propose to me to live peaceably," con- 
tinued the prisoner. '*^ As soon as I am free, I shall go to 
embrace ray old wife, and then I shall march to v^geance 
— ^too happy to die, if, in falling,*! kill an Englishman !" 

" DonH you know," said Cunningham, in his fury, '^ don't 
you know that I have the keys of the dungeons, which are 
eight feet under ground ?" 

*^ Dig your dpngeons a hundred feet under ground if yoo 
will," said the old man : ** I swear by this bloody ground 
that their depths will not change my resolution." 

" The cowards,'' said he, turning with a tender air 
towards his fellow-captives, " the cowards who csq>tured 
me,"Wd he, " kept me a quarter of ai^hour that I might wit- 
ness the burning of my house ; they imagined thus to add 
to my troubles, but they were deceived. My cup of grief 
was running over j — ^I had lost my two children !" And 
deep sighs escaped from the bosom of the old man, whose 
tears for so long a time had been dried up. 

Cunningham withdrew without a word. Perhaps pity had 
moved his heart. Clinton, more insensible than the exe- 
cutioner of his base deeds, kept his noble captive in chains. 

2. — Julia Smith. 

Colonel Smith was an old officer, who lived with his 
wife and dan^iter in a very retired manner, in the coiintry; 
near New York. His age and infirmities had unfitted him 
far Uiang partin ih* dissensions of the eoimny $ »ad whal- 
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ef«r may have been bis secret wishes, his residence had 
heen protected by this tacit neutrality. General Qlinton 
even had lived some time in his house, and promised him 
his support if he was disturbed. 

One day, five men came to his house with all the marks 
of misery and deep affliction. " We are," said they, ** your 
countrymen, bom in Connecticut, where we wish to return 
and' live in peace. We have with us four of our compan- 
ions, who are wounded; they are but a short distance 
hence ; in the name of God and humanity, give us a few 
rags, to dress their wounds, and something to eat. We know 
that at heart you are a good American." 

^' It is neither as English nor Americans," said Smith, 
'* that you have a right to my assistance ; but as men, you 
hare need of my succor." He went i^to the house, and 
soon returned with provisions and linen. The unknown 
persona thanked him for his. generosity, and left him with 
every demonstration of lively gratitude. 

The next day, the same number of men came to Smith, 
but they were in uniform. " You do not remember us V* 
said one of them. 

" Yes J you are the persons I supplied yesterday with 
bread and meat." 

'' Bread and meat, you scoimdrel ! you would have given 
ycmr blood, you villain, if we had asked it, ios you consid- 
ered yourself assisting the Connecticut rebels. You have 
knowingly violated the law which forbids any aid being 
given to the enemies of the king. Come and expiate your 
crime in the prisons of New York.'' 

They then entered his house and sacked it, opening all 
the bureaus and closets, and taking all the silver they con- 
tained.. While this was doing, the colonel's daughter, Julia 
Smith, aged eighteen, ran into her chamber to get thirty 
guineas which were concealed there, to give to her father. 
One of the ruffians who had followed her, seized her arm 
when she took the. gold, and threatening her with a sword. 
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demanded her pune. " I w<mld hav« gi^en it to yeu ; 
terday,** replied she, proudly, " if you had asked for it in 
the name of misfortune ; hut now it would only serve to 
repay your infamous treason.*' Without replying, the sol« 
dier grasped her hands ; but, unable to overcome her re- 
sistance, cut her wrist with his sabre. The young giri 
seemed to derive new strength from seeing her blood, dis- 
engaged herself from the soldier, approached the window, 
and threw the purse to a negress, who was observing this 
scene in mute terror. Her father now entered, with the 
o^er attendants : ** See, father," said Julia, *^ how this man 
has treated me ; but my courage is not lost with my blood." 

The soldiers now bound Colonel Smith, and carried him 
to a coach. Julia took an affectionate farewell of her old 
father. *' Courage," said she; ^< I will see you soon." 
She kept her word. A Mofttauk Indian, who lived near 
her, dressed her wound, and five days after her father's 
capture, she entered his prison. This sacl favor was not ob- 
tained without effort ; at first, she was coldly repulsed by 
the English generals, but she finally triumphed by her fer- 
vent entreaties and the mildness of her manner. Her father 
remained three months in prison. She came daily to en- 
liven the prison by her youth and sweet ex|)ressiott of faoe. 
Those who saw her, beautiful and gay, with her arm in a 
sling, a testimoniai o( noble courage, envied her old father, 
and almost congratulated him in his inisfortune. 

Every hour that Julia did not spend in prison, was 
devoted to urgent entreaties to obtain her father's lib- 
erty. Finally, after three months of effort, she obtained 
his release, on condition that no action should be talien in 
regard to the soldiers who had captured him, and that he 
should give security in the sum of five hundred guineas 
that he would not assist persons from Connecticut. Evea 
in its mercy, the authcnrity became an accomplice of this 
infamous imposture. 

These details were furnished us by M. Crdve<our, who 
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\ Unisdyr Hspxifldned in New Yark; in flagrant yioladoft 
«f erery law of honor. Obliged by basiness to take passage 
for Europe, he had obtained a passport from the ehiefs of 
both armies to pass through them in safety. At New York, 
he proposed embarking on board of an English vessel, when 
the commandant of the ei^ sent for him. As soon as M. 
Crfeveccenr entered the apartment of the general — ** 1 am 
ordered by the commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Clinton," 
said the major general, "to send you to prison."— -*' But 
don't you know, then," said M. Cr^vecceur, " thai I did 
not enter the British lines without the consent of Sir Henry 
Clinton ? Will he forfeit his word of honor ?"*^** I know 
iaot, but I must obey. Captain Arthur, conduct this man to 
prison." 

Thus M . Cr^Tecceur became the witness and historian 
of the^ cruelties we hare narratedr for no other crime .than 
that of confiding in the honor of an Englishman. 

C0NCL17SION. 

We do not intend in this wo^k to give in detail a history 
of all the events which attended or followed the outrages 
we have narrated. Others have already written a history 
oi that g]<niou6 etruggle, which brought a new nation into 
existence, and gave the eignal for the disfranchisement of 
tike people of the new world. We might, however, com* 
paire the shameful conduct of the British cabinet, with the 
generous lojralty of the Americans, and contrast the baee 
cnmes of the former with the noble virtues of the latter 
But such grave accusations do not require the artifices of 
etyle or historic antitheses. We have already stated th# 
means employed by a powerful government against a young 
people, the cruelties perpetrated by regular armies upott 
their citizen antagonists, their horrible alliances with sava* 
ges, mercenaries, and slaves, the burning of houses, the 
deetruction of property, the war upon women and children; 
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the yiiriatiott of the rights of war, and also the cootempt of 
the laws of humuiity ; and yet, to the shame of these ini- 
quities, must be added that of defeat, and this time at least, 
England did not profit by crime. . 

It follows from the parliamentary debates that from 1775 
to 1782, the enormous sum of ;eiOO,000,000 was spent in 
this disastrous war. " I would ask/' said an opposition 
member, '' what has been done with this one hundred mil- 
lions sterling ? I know we hare lost a hundred thovsand 
men, and two thirds of the most raluable part of the British 
empire." The ministers retired from the cries of public 
indignatioxi, and peace became necessary. 
. It was femembered that George III. had stated several 
times that he had rather retire to Hanover with his family, 
than acknowledge the independence of the colonies. In 
open parliament, however, he was obliged to disavow his 
haughty language/ and sanction the resistance which his 
pride had caused. 

But everything in this war proved disgraceful to England, 
its alliances as well as its enmities. Those American 
tones. who had sacrificed their country to their old monar- 
chical recollections, and had fought in the ranks of the En- 
glish army, were basely abwidoned by the government 
which they had supported. One can easily understand ths 
severity of the conquerors against the partisans of England, 
against those defenders of the throne, who had retarded 
their triumphs ; but we seek in vain an apology for the 
ministry, who, in a treaty where so many concessions were 
made, did not- introduce an article in favor of those inhabi- 
tants who had proclaimed themselves for so long a time the 
only representatives of loyalty. 

The negotiators at London simply demanded of Congress, 
in Article 5 of the treaty, that tlie friends of the government 
should be treated with medercUion, But this simple reoom* 
mendation of a principle with which the English govern- 
ment itself was so little acquainted, had no effect on the 
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Americans, who did not consider themselves obliged to 
take any lessons from their enemy. They had gained the 
victory ; they used it, and declared the presence of those 
traitors who had abandoned their fellow-citizens in the pe- 
riod of peril, to be incompatible witl;^ the tranquillity and 
safety of the United States. The severity was excessive, 
but lawful. But what term shall be applied to the culpable 
indifference of the English to their brothers in arms ? 

This improvidence was the cause of most cruel embar* 
rassments. The English army who had been ordered to 
.embark was pbliged to remain in America, to grant an asy- 
lum in its ranks to the royalists who rushed to it in crowds. 
These refugees, mortified and desperate, tore in pieces and 
Sampled on that English uniform which they had assumedf 
and for which they wore proscribed. Many cursed this 
fatal war, and their blind fidelity. Their fate appeal so 
distressing to many of the patriots, that Dr. Franklin went 
to London with a view to obtain relief for their misfortanes, 
and presented to the king an humble address of the Ameri* 
can royalists. The generous course of this celebrated re* 
publican gave the government a severe lesson. It was un« 
successful. The ministers granted a little relief, but it was 
more like alms jthan the payment of a sacred debt ; and 
when the general, Sir Guy Carleton, received the answer 
of government, he could not restrain his tears, on commn- 
nicating it to the numerous body of royalists. All that he 
could do, was to offer them vessels to transport them to 
other parts of America. Some took refuge in Canada, 
others in Nova Scotia, and in the Bahamas. This was 
the reward of their devotion, and even of their shame. 
The government, whom they had preferred to their coun- 
try, left them, in exchange for their property and blood, 
banishment and proscription. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE INDIES. 

I.— HISTORY OF POKDICHERRY — RECALL OF DUPLEIXr— GAF- 
TtlRE AND RECAPTURE OF THE CITY — VANDALISM OF THE 
ENGLISH.— 1754— 1793. 

In 1754, when the distinguished commander of the 
French Indian possessions, Dupleix, was recalled to Paris 
by the intrigues of the English cabinet, the power of France 
in this beautiful colony was strong and respected. Dupleix, 
the arbitrator for the kings of India, and his brave lieuten- 
ant, Bussy, passed over the whole Indian coast as conquer- 
ors, and had captured successively Trichnapaly, Gingy, 
Haider*Abad, the four northern provinces, Yalour, Mouzapha- 
Nagar, Rajamandrum, and Cikakol, comprising one hundred 
and thirty leagues of coast, twenty leagues broad. The 
city of Chander]»agor, where Dupleix had concentrated the 
commerce of Bengal, was rich and flourishing. Pondicher- 
ry, surrounded with high walls, flanked by the forts of Ar- 
riancoopum, Villenaor, Bahour, Valdaour, and their depen- 
dencies, governing a compact territory ten leagues long and 
as many broad, bringing to the state a revenue of 5,000,000 
francs, formed the seat of government. Near that was 
Karikai, equally rich and powerful. If we add to all these 
conquests, Mazulipatnam, with Condavir,- the island of 
Devy, the island of Siringham, Yanoon, and its dependen- 
cies, finally, Mah^, with four leagues of territory, its forts 
and its walls, we shall have but a slight idea of the French 
power in India. 

Notwithstanding the incapacity of the governors who 
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were the immediate successors of Dupleix, the colony was 
still prosperous till the arrival of Lally-toUendal. On the 
28th of April, 1758, he arrived at the seat of government, 
and January 22d, 1760, Pondicherry alone remained of all 
the French possessions. Mahe, Chandernagor, and Kari- 
kal were taken and dismantled ; the four northern provin- 
ces were lost ; all the islands and even the forts around 
Pondicherry were in the power of the English. 

The siege of Pondicherry commenced. After forty days 
the English commander, Col. Coot, dfiered a capitulation. 
But Lally-tollendal surrendered his army at discretion. 

January 17th, 1761, the British flag waved over Pondi- 
cherry, and was saluted with a thousand guns ; but th« 
former power of the French colony had caused the English 
great uneasiness, and they soon abused a victory to whieh 
they were unaccustomed. They razed the fortifications, and 
outraged the rights of humanity, by tearing down houses 
and destroying churches. They left the inhabitants with- 
out resources, and changed this flourishing city into a lone- 
ly solitude. Some of the proscribed and ruined French 
withdrew into the interior of the country, and others went 
to Hyder Aly, the Sultan of Maissour, where they were 
gladly received. The peace which was concluded the 
next year, 1762, restored Pondicherry to the French, but it 
was a mass of ruins. So with Chandernagor and Mah6. 
This latter city, which was remarkable for the beauty of 
its houses, presented only a few pieces of wall which were 
so firm that they had resisted the eflforts of English vandal- 
ism^ The ruins of the governmental palace, an elegant 
edifice in stucco, are now covered with vines loaded down 
with the richness of tropical vegetation. 

April 11th, 1765, Law of Lauriston took possession of 
the ruins of Pondicherry. The renown of this new Gov- 
ernor, and the evidences which he gave of his talent, soon 
recalled the exiled inhabitants, who rallied with eagerness 
under the French standard. Pondicherry rose froA its 
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tuins ; the houses and churches were rebuilt, and the foTti«» 
fications were again constructed. Bellepombe, who suc- 
ceeded Law in 1769, continued the work of reparation 
The wisdom of his administration inspired confidence; the 
city soon increased in population, commerce was resumed, 
and prosperity returned. The young city already promised 
to rival the old one, when, in ,1778, the English, irritated 
by the support promised by France to the United States, 
came without any deplaration of war, without any warning, 
assailed Pondicherry, and attacked with fury its inhabitants, 
who imagined that peace still existed. 

The invading force was large, while the city was stiU 
dismantled and destitute of artillery and troops. 

Bellecombe, although surprised, made a spirited and 
vigorous defence. 

We regret that our space does not permit us to detail all 
the incidents of this siege, which are but little known. We 
would like to state the particulars of the heroic defence 
against an entire army made by a handful of brave men far 
from their country, without a prospectof success, and with- 
out a hope of glory. They were obliged to surrender, 
however, and the English again entered the city to destroy 
it. The inhabitants were once more driven from their 
dwellings, and mines were constantly sprung, until the con- 
quest of the English was a mass of ruins. 

The unhappy colonists were driven into the country, 
where they soon found a powerful ally who promised to 
avenge them. 

In 1763, a soldier of fortune, Hyder Ali Khan, ascended 
the throne of Maissour, and these fertile countries soon be- 
came, through his activity, the centre of a powerful empire. 
With no rival to dispute with him the soil, he attacked all 
the small kingdoms on the coast of Malabar ; then march- 
ing to the east, he passed the Glumts and deployed his 
forces on the vast plateau which extends from Trichinopoly 
^to^^aaar Banoalore, An enthusiastic and Duiatic Mnasul- 
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, ht prosdhed Iriamism like ihe lieotentiita of Maliom- 
et, wftd iMflMcfed til who refmod to be circamcieed. Fi- 
ll^, after eubdnmg the natian of Yedaiee, he fonnd him- 
self upon the b(M^ers of the English territory. It was soon 
found that one of these two. rivdi powers must 3rield> and 
both, animated with instinctive hatred, prpclaiiaed war to 
the knife. In order to expose the deception of his advet** 
saries, who had already oommenced their habitual intrigues, 
Hyder Ali cooameneed hostilities, and on the first of July 
he invaded the Camatic, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand men. In the first battle, he was obliged to yield to 
the superiority of European tactics, but he followed up ths 
war with energy, and his repeated attacks weakened the 
English army, who could not repair their losses, as he coui^ 
his. Under these circumstances France resumed hostili- 
ties with a vigor which threatened to extinguish the Anglor 
Indian empire, if its success had not been interrupted by 
peace. The Bailey of SufiTren appeared in the Indian seas 
at the head of a powerful squadron, and soon obtained, a su» 
periority in those seas^ where the British fiag had floated 
triumphantly for so many years. In six engagements u^ 
which Admirals Rodney and Hughes commanded, he gain* 
ed the advantage ; and if Pondicherry had then belonged 
to the French, and could have been made the centre of mili- 
tary operations, the English would probably have been un- 
able to resist 

April 27th, 1782, Sufiren captured firom them the fort 
and all the bay from Trincomaly to Ceylon, the finest se»« 
jport in the Indian seas. He then went to the assistance 
of Cuddalore, which was threatened by the British fieet^ 
On the lath of June was fought the battle of Cuddalore, 
anfl the English retired with consideraUe loss. 

In the mean time, the brave Bussy joined the army of 
9yia Afy, and in a siiceession of br^liant marches cap- 
'ihe Englislicheit* prindpflA possessions on the 
«» UiUbm, ^M* t irio ge d MaMjpiktfe, iM^ i^NUi 
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aboQt to capitiilAte. Snffren on his pirt, at the head of him 
TicioriouB fleet, went to. attack Admiral Hnghee, and to 
crush him by superior force, when he receiTed the follow- 
ing letter : — 

*' To his Excellency Pierre Andr6de Sufren, Admiral and 
Commander-in-chief of the Naval forces of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty in the East Indies : — 

** Sir, — On arriving in this* harbor with the squadron of 
his Britannic Majesty, I have received authentic despatch- 
es that the preliminary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and Spain, and also with the Aniericans, had been 
signed by Ministers Plenipotentiary at Versailles, the 20th ' 
of January, and were ratified in France on the 9th of Febru- 
ary. I have taken the liberty to convey this information to 
you, and the copies of these documents, by which it seems to 
me that acts of hostility between Great Britain and France 
ought to cease. 

^' I am satisfied that your Excellency appreciates my 
character as an officer, and my feelings of humanity as a 
man, in making this communication to you. I will therefore 
request your Excellency, afler reflecting seriously <m this 
despatch, to send me word as soon as possible whether the 
war is to be continued. 

*^ Lord Gower, captain of the frigate Medea, will have 
the honor to send to you my despatches under the British 
flag. In case he does not find you, he has been requested 
to leave them with the Marquis of Bussy. As it is our 
duty, being officers of our respective sovereigns, to put an 
end to all hostilities, I hope to find a friend in your Excel* 
lency, and have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 

"Yours, Hughes. 

«• Madrasy June 5th, 1783." 

Five years premus, the English had attacked Pomdi- 
cherry without any declaration of war. SnflQren could now 
hav/B avengedhiiQself for this peiidy by mjefitiDg 4is 1 
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ble requeftt of the Englitb admiral He might well haVe 
doubted the news of a peace commmiiGated to him by an 
interested enemy. But Suiren showedhimself a generous 
man and suspended hostilities. 

Bussy withdrew his troops from Hyder Aly, and the 
latter was then exposed to the Tengeance of the English. 
Surrounded by snares, and contending against intrigues, 
Hyder Ali died of mortification, bequeathing his hatred and 
his throne to his son Tippoo-Sultan. 

By this peace, the ruins of Pondicherry were restored 
to the French. But the English kept possession of Yal- 
daur and Villenaor, without the shadow of right. They 
surrendered Mahee, but not its territory. At a later period, 
and in 1816, when they yielded up to the French their In- 
dian possessions, they profited by this fraudulent antece- 
dent to retain Yaldaur and the territory of Mahee. In re- 
gard to this last possession, they alleged that, according to 
the treaty, France was to receive the lands which she pos- 
sessed at the time of the peace. '* Now," said they, " the 
armies of Ti]^o-Sultan, then the allies of France, had 
military occupation of the territory of Mahee : hence France 
did not possess it.*' Certainly it required a great deal e( 
good nature to accept this arguinent of British diplomacy. 
• The brave veteran Bussy was appointed governor of 
Pondicherry, and the city^ was rebuilt for the third time. 
But this talented commander did not long retain his power. 
He died suddenly a few months afterward (February 5, 
1784), it was thought by poison. There was, however, no 
cause for this suspicion, except the previous deeds of the 
British cabinet. 

' The colony again became compromised by the nnsuitable 
governors who succeeded each other rapidly afler the 
death of Bussy. The colonial assembly, instituted in 1790, 
dk^nbt succeed in the country where a popular form of 
government was established too suddenly; the city was di- 
^ed into furious factions, and its prosperity declined rap- 
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atf tai 1^7981 SacNMifaged bf the weakness of iheu 
miesy the EBglisli boaieged Bimdicherry^ whidb was 
dmred toihem on the fimt sudohmw aad without a 
by its last Goyeiaor, Ciemioiitt 

IL**-4ivir PBRSSOiiTiiMW OF MS Bimisa*-<-iMaom&RT oon^ 

OF AMISN8«-BAD PAITH ATTEft TflS FINAL RBSTlTVTf OK'— 
1793—1816. 

Thb Efiji^ish haFiBg obtained poasession of Pondscheiry'' 
ODCO more, its fortifications, whieh had been destroyed ani 
reboilt so many times, were again prostrated. Bat the hoiiaes> 
were spared. Former devastations had forced % giuat 
many desperate men to join the army, and these terribl#> 
adversaries had taught the English to potBue another oomso 
of poliey. It was better to keep them in their pow«r, aad 
to strike them down in silence. As a |«etext for harsh 
neasurea, it was pretended that Pondicherty wa» a fociui 
of insarveclion, which threatened to destioy the Bntiak 
power in Indian A large body of ^es were oigaoizedi 
and it was not difficult for informers, who were well paid* 
to hatch up a plot. A great many of the inhabitants were 
successively taken from their houses and transported, with* 
out trial, to distant, ec^onies. But this persecntion was too 
slow, and the proofs of the English informers w«re too aas* 
ptcious, to authorize these punishments. It was neceaaaqr 
to find an accuser among the French, aad a nuserable man 
was hired to perform this p^rt. It was suddenly pretend-^ 
ed that a plot ekisted at Pondicherry against the British 
fovemment ; that the inhabitants (Hroposed to Join Tip^pm* 
Sakan, and to aid him in eipellinir the British from India. 
Iiiata of the proscribed were "drawn up under the direetioft 
of the informer, and, as woidd naturally be eaq>eeted, tto 
maff^re^^taUe inhabitantaof die place weie found aflMWff 
tbofiUtir. OAtheldthofFfbraaiy^lTeSialellghto'eloak 
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tt th« erening^ a detachmeiit of Sepoys, commanded by a 
BriliBh officer, passed through the streets of the city in si- 
lence. Erery Frenchman on the list was taken from his 
honse and family, delivered to Malabars, who chained them 
and conducted them before the English commander, Bosk, 
and thence to tiie vessel which was to transport them. 

The Triton, a large vessel^ was soon loaded with the 
prisoners, but could not take them all. 

' This ship departed under convoy of a frigate, and disem- 
barked the French colonists into a hulk at Chatham, where 
they remained till the peace of Amiens. The rest of the 
prisoners were placed on board of a transport, which soon 
sailed under convoy of a frigate for England. But the fate 
of ^s vessel was different from that of the preceding. 
Among the prisonets was the captain of a privateer, named 
Pineau, a man of intellect and courage, a man who resolved 
la release himself and compimions frotn this odious cap- 
tivity. 

* The enterprise was difficult. The vessel was well arm- 
ed, the crew numerous, and the frigate was always in sight. 
Every day the prisoners came on deck in small squads, to 
breathe the fresh air for an lM>ur on deck, and then went 
below. A depository of canes was found behind the ceil- 
ing of the hold. These canes as they are cut in India are 
i^rt, and resemble strong clubs. The fnisoners were all 
te arm themselves with these ; in fact, the ceiling was qui- 
etly removed, and every one armed himself with a club ; 
then taking advantage of the period when a squad went on 
dattk, they all followed quietly, attacked the crew, who were 
surprised, and did not have time to use their arms. The 
foglish were now in turn shut up below, when Pineau 
took command of the vessel. For a few hours he still 
obeyed the signal of the frigate, but when night came Pi- 
Man extinguished his signal lantern, and altered his course. 
fie hi^piiy urived at Ae Isle of France, where the vessel 
w«s declared a lawful prize. 
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The treaty of Aibmmui now caused stnugft imaaMs^kam m 
India. Ono of tlie .arlidea of this txeuj stipiilated itek 
Poodiciieny should l^ restored to. France. Asquadrsm 
was therefore fUted out at JBrest» laider the commaDd .o£- 
Admiral lioois, to effea this change. He carried abouli , 
fifteen hundred men, under the command of General I)e« 
caen» who had the title of Geoeral-ria^GhieC of> the FseBch * 
Establishment East of the Cape of Good Hope* TJia 
frigate Belle Poule,an ea^cellent sailer> arrived on. the IStli 
June, 1802, having on board Adjutant General Biaaut mat 
152 men, and also M- Leger, the ccdonial prefect, aad his 
faipily. It was to the latter that the place was to be gxiren^ 
' up. The English commissioner, CuUeUi permkted them t». 
disembark quietly* 

Twenty-five days afterwards, on the Itth of July, ^e 
wJMe squadron arrived at Poodicherry, and General De-* 
caea summoned Cullen to execute the treaty and giye i^r 
the place. 

The latter pretended that he<^ not sufficient power; 
and General Decaen was obliged .to send one of his etnfiU 
officers %o Madras, on board the Belle Ppule, to demaiid^f 
the governor the execution of the treaty of Amiens. Gid» 
len, notwithstanding his refusal, insisted several times that 
Decaen should disembark his troops. His uigency ex^ 
cited the suspicions of the general, who refueed to. disem- 
bark until the English sun^endered the place. Hie eii8pip«- 
cions were also strengthened by the aj^p^saraaee of «a. 
English fleet, which was stationed at Cuddalore, and had-: 
rapidly followed the xoioyements ^f the French squadron* 
This fleet was commanded by Adjairal Regniev, and vsaei 
composed of five seventy-ibum, one fifty-gi0i sbip» and fivai 
frigates. This squadron was moored in tfie harbei of Peia*' ' 
dicherry, to windward of the French squadron, which wnm . 
composed of only one ship of the tine, two fi»gatee^ waA i 
two transports. The instinctive distrust of GenmndO*^: 
eaen satisfied him that his position was dangeroiie* Im 
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hM lear wm die Briliak fl«et ; befon liia, Ike conntrf 
0iArded by superior forces ( Mid, abore sU, irere the orgent 
eatreaties of the coaumssioaer CuHen, which were more 
saspioiioos, because they were Tery pacific. In fact, it was 
afterwards ascertained that the English, who knew how 
little rriianee to place upMi the permanency of the trea^^. 
wished to blockade Jihe French in port, while peace was 
sliU officially recognised. But the prudence of the general 
disappmnted this perfidy. Soon after, the Belle Poole left 
the porti the French corvette Le Belier arrived, bringing 
the news thai hostilities were resumed, with orders for Gen- 
eral Deeaen to proceed to the Isle of Franco. Congratn- 
lating hiaoHMlf upon his caution, he lost no time in frus- 
trating the projects of British policy. He confined the 
crew of the Belier aboard of their vessel, to prevent the 
news from being known, and sent for M. Leger to come 
OB board his vessel, and there showed him his despatches, 
teUing him that he should sail that night. M. Leger pro- 
tested against this, and deduinded that his wife and children 
should come on board, but in vain ; for the safety of the 
squadron was at stake. 

At night the cables were cut in silence, and before the 
English perceived any movement, the squadron was imder 
sail. 

The Belle Poule soon returned, with the peremptory re- 
fneai of the British governor. On approaching the harbor, 
^ departure of the French fleet was observed, when she 
again made sail, and although pursued by the English, ar> 
rived at the Isle of France in safety. In his spite, the 
Eagiish admiral seised all the French vessels in the har- 
bee. This was an act of piracy. 

• Ad^Btaet General Binaut, and the one hundred and fifty- 
twin m^tt whom he had disembarked with )iim on the hxA 
of e treaty, still remained at Pondicherry. - As die English 
flag had never ceased to float ever the city, they could not, 
mcwtikkg to the tevrs of wnri be regarded as prisoneri* 
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Notwithstanding* they were besieged in the barracks where 
they were quartered, and summoned to surrender by an 
army of twenty-four hundred men. Binaut, justly indignant, 
replied that the French would defend themselves to the 
last. " In dying honorably," said he, ** we shall disgrace 
you." This noble firmness suspended all attacks, and 
Binaut dictated to the English the terms of a glorious ca* 
pitulation. The small detachment marched out of their 
quarters with their arms and baggage, drums beating, and 
colors flying. A short time afterwards, these same men 
were sent to France in an Enghsh vessel, according to the 
terms of the capitulation, having received to the time >of 
their departure the pay allowed them by the republic. 

At this time, the natives again became the object of per- 
secution. It was pretended that a treasonable correspon-* 
dence between the French and the Hindoo princes had 
been found on board of a vessel sent by Binaut to the Isle 
of France, to inform them of the capitulation. Many were 
now thrown into prison, where they remained so long as 
the fears or caprice of the government prompted. 

But .the maritime reverses of imperial France left the 
English in quiet possession of their conquest, and took 
away from the inhabitants all hopes of relief. 

By the treaty of May 30th, 1814, England agreed to 
surrender to France all the Indian possessions she occupied 
in 1792 ; it was not till Dec. 4th, 1816, that Fondicheny 
was given up. But there were still spoliations, which the 
British government did not disguise. First, it retained the 
territory of Mahee, we have already seen under what pre- 
text, and then the most important district of Pondicherry, 
Valdaur, which had always bdiohged to the French. For 
this last usurpation, it gave no reason. Finally, the whole 
French territory was cut up so as to be intersected in all 
points by English establishments, so that there could be no 
unity between them. The treaty of 1814 was thus exe* 
cuted in this fraudulent manner ; and France has yet to 
demand redress for these scandalous usurpations. 
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IIL-'^OilVinf AND FROORBdS 6V tllfi iEWGllSlt POWSR Itt 
IK«>14— -RmW or THE ItOOITL 1»dWElt — THB CONTSSTfl 
BBTWESir THE KUTDOOfif AND MUSSTTLMBN. 

The English, in all of their colonial (sstablishments in 
Indisi commenced Very hnmbljr, Imt rapidly advanced their 
fo^tnnea. They pfcfsented themselves as suppliants, eettab- 
lished themselves as Mends, but soon assumed the tone of 
mtoters. The English agent is at first a peaceable mer- 
cluiiit^ who fdttnds a commercial house under the high pro- 
tection of a rajah or nabob.* His house is then enlarged, 
his possessions are extended ; he t>uilds a foirt, and some 
soldiers come in quietly and take possession of it. If the 
nabob or rajah awakes from his slumber, he perceives that 
Ills 4ninisters betray him, and that all of his counsellors are 
bought over. Does he wish to oppose intrigue by intrigue, 
he lift soon enveloped in a net-Work of domestic conspira- ' 
cies, wl^ch terminate under the auspices of his English 
friend, by a revolt or poison. 

Does he wish to act energetically, and get rid of his per- 
fidious neighbors by force ? behold a pretender comes to 
clsdm his throne, who is supported by a troop of English. 
For in this country of polygamy, it is not difficult to find 
an heir of the last prince wonderMly adapted to serve the 
ambition of his interested defenders. The English knew 
how to turn these pretenders to account, and in every one 
of their establishments is found an unhappy legitimist who 
awaits their justice to restore him to his rights. 

The pretender, in their view, is kn article of commerce, 
and a machine of war^ he serves as a scare-crow to obtain 
concessions, or as a mantle to cover deeds of violence. 
Aceoiding to the necessities of the case, he is either con- 

* Ttjie mjahs are Hindoo princes ,* the nabobs are Mnwwilman chiefs, 
TlH teim BSMrn, <^ seabtii^ is appHed to other vleefoys, whb &t« th6 de- 
paodants of Ab fntl SMSfUl. 
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fiaed in a palace, or is surrounded with all the glitter of 
ro3ral^. Finally, when a tiUed rajah, fatigued with threats, 
and almost ruined by being plundered, wishes to terminate 
his concessions, the Engtish will have nothing to do with 
this usurper ; they iuToke the sacred cause of legitimacy^ 
and replace the pretender on the throne of his fathers. 
But it is on condition that he will accept their ezclusire 
protecticm ; they take charge of his revenue, direct his af- 
fairs, exact from him a large sum of tribute money, and or« 
der him to sleep in his palace. Such has been the con- 
stant and uniform progress of the English in all their usur- 
pations, and thus the merchant becomes changed into a 
sovereign. 

' This system was commenced on the small rajahs or na^ 
bobs, too happy to sell their independence for a throne. 
But it aflerwards extended to more powerful princes and 
large empires, and filially the great Mogul himself became 
the first vassal of the English company, who kept him 
strictly dependant on tlysm, although extending to him the 
external homage of sovereignty. Thus they willingly be- 
stowed on him all the ambitious titles of his powerful an- 
cestors the Aurengzeyb and the Tehanguir ; he was call- 
ed the sun of the world, the light of believers, his majesty 
Abool-Mozzufer-Surajouden-Mohammed-Behadour. But 
all these titles served only to disguise his slavery under 
numerous trappings of pompous ceremonies. Shut up in 
his harem as in a prison, Mohammed was surrounded by 
an English body-guard, who watched all his motions, es- 
corted him from one apartment to another, and bestowed 
upon him those honors which he could not refuse. The 
English declared themselves his humble ministers, and in 
this character they took xare of his revenues ; they pro- 
claimed themselves his faithful servants, and" claimed the 
privilege of watching over his valuable life. Did he wish 
to take the air I So great a prince could not appear in 
public, unless surrounded by all the homage due to the 
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spleiidor of hia nuk; die wua^ ike wovld coqld not ap- 
pear, until his coming was announced to mortals. A tbon* 
sand gons were tberefidre fired ; an army of elephants, ca- 
Tajiers, and palanquins was paraded, and when everything 
was ready, the magnificent- emperor could go out. He 
was, however, obliged to pay a pagoda for every gun fired^ 
80 th^t every promenade cost him seven thousand five hun- 
dred franca for smoke. ^ 

At one time this poor Mohammed, who was a brave and 
resolute young man, attempted to emancipate himself, and 
spoke freely to his humble ministers the English. Some 
pieces of cumpn ^ven were found concealed. This led to 
explanation ; complaints were made, and threats were ut- 
tered, and at on^ time the sun of the world was even to 
have been shot. Finally the great Mogul, circumvented on 
all jaides, was obliged to become reconciled to his satellites^ 
and ccmcealed his anger and his humiliation in his harem. 
The same system of espionage oppressed the nabob of the 
Camatic, Mohammed- Ghoos-Khs^n, that of Tandiman Ra- 
gouauth, the rajahs of Mysore, of Travanconr, of Cochin, 
and all the small Rajahs, Rajahpoots^ and Mahrattas of the 
north, at (Swailior, Bhurkpoore, Karnoul Jessore, &c. &c. 

As, however, the support of this system was expensive^ 
the English company simplified the thing, by removing its 
pensioners, in a very simple way. It organized a conspir- 
acy, at the head of which was always the compromised ra- 
jah, and this unfortunate paan was suddenly seized and ar- 
rested for a conspiracy of which he was entirely ignorant. 
He was tried very quietly, and if not strangled, was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. His pension was then 
awarded to the company, who had long before been in pos- 
session of his territory. In this manner the rajahs of 
Kourg, Karnoul, and many others were disposed of. In these 
bloody comedies, it is curious to observe the impertur« 
bable gravity of the English when speaking with indignation 
of th^ bad faith or the treachery of those perfidious princes,^ 
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wha had been loaded iHiih benefits, but n wliem they ebtdd 
place no confidenee. 

Tkie was the mftiiiief in whioh England detained posseii- 
tton of a vast territory of one miliiofi one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand sqnasre milee, and embracing a popu- 
lation of two hundred miHione. But these usurpations were 
aided by other circumstances, and this gigantic power was 
developed by other acts of wickedness. In order to under- 
stand the situation of the Indian empire correctly, let us re- 
fer a little to events of an earlier period. 

In 17S2, the Mogul power was ruined. The celebrated 
Thamas Kouiikan, Shah of Persia, had conquered Hindos- 
tan, carried Delhi by assault, and made a prisoner of ^e 
great Mogul, with a booty estimated at more than five mil- 
lions. 

As a consequence of the wars in which the heirs of the 
conqueror were engaged, the Nabobs, Soubahs, Rajahs, and 
all the viceroys of the great Mogul endeavored to profit by 
the general confusion to render themselves independent. 
At the same time the two inimical races, who since the 
conquest have always lived on the same soil, but have 
never blended with each other, the Mnssulmen and the* 
Hindoos, resumed their former contentions ; and these lat- 
ter judged the occasion a favorable one to strike off the 
Mussulman yoke, and avenge the religion of Brahma. 

The Mussulman princes took up arms : they wished to 
enlarge their personal power by the remains of the Mogul 
empire, and at the same time to punish the temerity of the 
Hindoos, who threatened the disciples of Mohammed. 

Among the Mussulman chiefs, Daoust-Aly-Khan^ Nabob 
of Arcot, had assembled a formidable army, which was 
joined l^ a number of inferior nabobs, who took part in thm 
religious war. He gave the command of his army to his 
son Sabder-Aly-Khah, and his son-in-law Sander-Saheb^ 
and sent them to conquer the peninsula of the Ganges, which 
was then divided between die Hindoo rajahs of Tanf or^, 
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Trio]doopol7, MaraTt, Madunt and Mjrsora. The Mwnol. 

man invaders conquered and ca^plured Buccetmrttyy Triek- 
inopoljT, Maiava, Madura, and Cape Cormorin ; they lhe» 
passed up the coast of Malabar ; they conquered Tratran» 
core easily, and then turned their attention to Tanjore. 

The rajah of this latter province, terrified by the rapid 
progress of the Mussulman army» retired lo his eapitol and 
.sent for aid to his father, the powerful rajidi of the Mahrattas* 
To his solicitations were added those of sU the small rajahs 
who had been com}uered, who represented to the Mahrattas 
that this was a crusade of Islamism against the Hindoo 
worship. The ministers of the Mahsprajah, all Brahmias, 
sustaiaed their request, and tite deliverance of the penin* 
aula was resolved qpon. 

The Maha-rajah levied an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and sixty thousai^ horses, the command of 
which he gave to hie son Ragogi-Soubah* The Mahrattas 
commenced their march October 17, 1739. 

Daoust^Aly-Khan also advanced and took up a posztioA 
in the impregnable defiles of the Ghauts. But he impru- 
dently intrusted one of the defiles to a Hindoo prince who 
served in his armyr The latter, secretly persuaded by those 
of his own faith, permitted a considerable body of the Mah* 
nttas to pass, who advanced silently by certsin by-ways, 
and violently assaulted the rear^guard of ^ Daoust, while 
Bagogi attacked him in front* The battle was terrible and 
severe. There were two entire nations engaged in con- 
flict, and immense troops of elqdiants added on both sides 
to the confusion and carnage. Daoust, surrounded with 
enemies, drove his elephant into the thickest part of the 
battle ; but the Hindoo infantry assaulted the Mussulmen 
with their slings, a weapon in the hands of a Mahratta as 
terrible as a musket. Daoust was struck by a stone thrown 
by lus elephant, and his death became the signal of a gen- 
eral route. Fifty thousand Mussulmen were killed in these 
defiles, where they expected to have captured the ensmy. 
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and the MabratUtt took axi equal immber of prisoners with 
an immenae booty. 

This battle, which was fought on the 17th of May, 1740, 
was long remembered by the Mussolmen, for at this period 
commenced the decline c^ their power in India. From this 
time the Hindostan empire lost its unity. The rajahs were 
no lohger oUiged to bow before the power of Islamism, and 
profited by its disasters to become independent. On tke 
ether haad^ the nabobs, who contended against the Hindoos, 
Adding no support in the central power of Delhi, abscdved 
themselves from all sovereignty, and the country was divi- 
ded among a great number of hostile sovereigns. Things 
were in a most favorable position for foreign invaders, and 
this was the time that the English enlarged their edtabHsh^ 
Bents on Uie borders of the Ganges. 

These details, though v^ imperfect, are important, as 
ez|^ning the history of the English power in India. The 
Mussulmen alone could resist the British power, bttt they 
had lost their influence in a decisive battle. The Hindoo 
rajahs oonld neither act with the same activity, nor the 
same union. The powerful nation of the Mahrattas was 
doubtless strong enough to repel the strangers ; but the 
ehangeable and versatile character of these people, their 
rivaboes and rapacity, could not resist the slow but corrupt 
action of the British agents. Hence the only serious dan- 
ger to the company came from a Mussulman chief, Hyder 
Aly, all whose efforts tended to elevate Islamism. The 
fell of the empire of Mysore was undoubtedly a most use- 
ful triumph to the English. It was the definite destruction 
of the Mussulman power. 
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IV.— COL. dLIVK — CONSPIRACY OF THE ENGLISH AGAINST 

THE SOXTBAH OF BENGAL, 8URAJAH DOULAH HIS DEFEAT 

AND ASSASSINATION — ^VILLAl^Y OF COL. CLlVlf — ^HISERT OF 
THE INDIANS — ^ACCDdATION OF CUVB BEFORE THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS — ^HIS ACQUITTAL. 

At the time when the French power, which had hitherto 
preponderated in India, was compromised by the feeble ef« 
forts of Dnpleiz, the English establishment on the borders 
of the Ganges was commanded by a bold, araricions, and 
cruel man, who knew how to fight and to intiigne^ and in 
whose opinion success justified every means. Colonel 
Olive, faithful to British habits, shrunk firom no perfidy 
which seemed to him profitable ; when accused for his 
crimes, he justified himself by his triumphs ; it was the 
most acceptable argument he cQuld use in a country where 
the honest man is he who succeeds. 

Let us glance now 4t some of the principal events. Af« 
ter the death of Thamas Kouli-kan, and while his lieutenants 
were contending furiously for the succession, the Hindoos 
profited by the division of the conquerors, and placed on the 
tfirone of Delhi the descendants of Aurengzybe. But these 
degenerate kings could not regain their former power, and 
the nabobs, the rajahs, and soubahs, preserved their inde- 
pendence in spite of the fictitious sovereignty of %ie great 
Mogul, the Emperor of Hindostan. Among their princeS) 
one of the richest and most powerful was the soubah of 
Bengal, Surajah Doulah. A neighbor of the English, and 
consequently surrounded by their spies, he entertained tot 
^m that deep hatred which they always knew how to ex- 
cite, in order to justify their aggressions. Aided by the 
brave Bussy, he had several times succeeded in his con- 
tests with them, vrhe/a his allies the French were recalled 
to Pondicherry, just as they were about to attack Fort 
WiQiam, at Calcutta, la 1757. Clive judged the opportaai- 
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ty to be faToraUe. He had, as usual, a pretender ready, 
Jaffier-Ali-Khan. But this was not sufficient. To facili- 
tate the victory, it was necessary to find a traitor in the 
palace of Surajah Doulah. One of his principal ministers^ 
Omichund, was purchased, and in a treaty signed by him, 
Clive, and Jaffier, it was agreed that Omichund should sur- 
render the capital city Moorshedabad, and that he should 
receire, as a price for his treason, five per cent, of the 
treasures of the soubah, and thirty lacks of rupees. The 
treaty was written and- signed on red paper. 

The two armies took the field, and met at Plassey. Sa« 
rajah Doulah defended himself bravely, but surrounded with 
toaitors, and having with him no longer the French, by 
whose aid alone he was enabled to resist European tactics, 
he was obliged to yield, was deserted, and took refuge in. 
the cavern of a Fakir. 

The batde of Plassey occurred June 2dd, 1747. This 
date is important, as it was the commencement of the pow« 
er of the English, which soon afterwards was immensely 
developed* 

Unfortunately, the Fakir with whom Surajah had taken 
refuge was a celebrated thief, whose ears had been crop* 
ped by order of the soubah. Either from resentment or 
the hope of recompense, the soahah's place of refuge was 
mentioned to the conqueror. The soubah was seiied by 
Clive, a§d although a prisoner of war, yet Clive (Mrdered 
him to be beheaded^ ^ 

Shortly after, a new scene occurred at the palace of 
Moorshedabad. Omichund came to Jaffier and CUve, to re« 
ceive the price of his treason. As the English chief paid 
Omichund much less than had been agreed on, the latter 
complained that he had broken his word. ^* Have we not," 
^d CUve, " comf^ed with the agreement f* at the same 
tiflvs producing an agreement which stipulated the sum 
which had been paid him. <' But that is not our targain," 
ctiedOmch«nd j ''oursiraii ontM paper.''--^'' Yery w^ll,"* 
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iAtd Colcmel Ctive, " Ais is on wfaite.*^ OiniGlnind wm 
-Amazed to find hi» own perfidy exceeded, and made no far- 
ther remarks ; they would have been useless or isaageTovn. 

Colonel Clive gave Jaffier twenty ladu of lupees, as 
compensation for his services. 

Having g^ned weakh for himself, Clive now wished to 
make some for the company, and he soon had an oj^porto- 
nity. Ramnarain, nabob of Patna, refused to acknowledge 
the authority of the new Soubah of Bengal, Jaffier- Ali- 
Khan. The latter called upon his friends, the English, to 
assist him in subduing the rebellious vassal. Clive joined 
him with his troops, but first stipulated that the revenues 
of the three districts of Brudwan, Nuddea, and Hougley, 
should be ceded to the company, Clive receiving an annui- 
^ of thirty thousand pounds 8Cerlin|;. On the approach of 
Uie English troops, Ramnarain surrendered, and was con- 
tinued in the principality of Patna, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of Jaffier. But it was poticy in Clive to keep in re- 
serve a rival to oppose to the soybah. 

As a recompense for his services. Lord Clive was ap- 
pointed by the company. Governor of Bengal. He kept 
this ix)siti6n only two years ; he was then forced to return 
to Europe, and was succeeded by Vansittart. 

New discords, however, arose among the Hindoos, and 
afforded the company a new pretext for war, and an un- 
looked for increase of power. The great Mogul, Shah- 
AUum, who inherited the throne, endeavored to regain the 
authority possessed by his Olustrious predecessors, and had 
commenced a war against Ramnarain and Sujah-ul-Doulab, 
itnd against Oude, a rich and beautiful province^ on the bor- 
ders of Bengal ; he declared his intention of dispossessing 
Jaffier-Ali-Khan, who had manifested hostile designs against 
bim. 

The nabob of Patnah and soubah of Bengal had at first 
been assisted by the English, but the great Mogul having 
made magnificent propositions to the latter, they saw the 
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ftdf&ntag* to be derired from having the empetor, the kfai|r 
of kisgs, dependaat upon them. The compaay then seeie^ 
Ij resolved to abaadon Jaffier-Ali*Khaii^ It was not diffi- 
cult to become es^anged from htm, as he was extremely 
weak and irresolute, but his son, Chuta Nabob, a bold and 
enterprising young man, who was already known for his 
hatred of foreigners, was not so easily imposed upon. Al- 
ready the English had coo^lained of his iodocility. While 
deliberating what was best to be done with him, the yonng 
* nabob accompanied the English troops to Patna ; one day 
he was found dead in his tent i the English said he was 
killed by lightning. 

Disembarrassed of this obstacle, Vansittart sent to the 
soubah a long memorial, settjng forth to his faithful ally the 
numerous grievances which obliged him to withdraw the 
protection of the Ebglish from the soubah.. '^ It seems evi- 
dent," said the governor, " that your ministers attend only 
to their interests ; they neglect the good of the country, 
and oppress your unhappy subjects. On seeing the affairs 
in the hands of unworthy men, I raise my eyes to heaven, 
and complain to Providence of having been sent to this 
country in the midst of such great calamities.^' This hy- 
pocritical message closed by an amicable recommendation, 
in which the governor advised Jaffier to receive Cossien- 
Ali-Khan as his coadjutor. 

Jafiier, unable to resist, was in no hurry to obey, and on 
the 19th of October, 1700, the day of the great Hindoo fes- 
tival, Colonel Caillaud appeared in front of the palace at 
the head of the English troops, having with him CossieiH 
Ali-Khan. The doors were closed, and Caillaud sent to 
the soubah a messenger with a letter from the govern<Nr, in 
which it was stated that he, the governor, had detached aa 
armed force to deliver him from his wicked advisers, pi»* 
tMting at the same time, and in the usual terms, that his 
only motive was the interests of &e soubah. 
On vsoeiving this letter, MBereooU not^ontrol his obm^ 
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tioaa. Ejcdted by anger and fear^ he aotaietiiiiet exclaimed 
that DO oath waa sacred with the English ; sometiiiies he 
deplored the death of his son, which exposed his old age 
to the mercy of traitors. While he was lamenting, the 
English commander sent him message after message, and 
finally sent word that he should commence an assault on the 
palace. The old man was terrified, submitted, and con« 
aented to abdicate in faror of Cossien, provided his life and 
honor should be respected, and that he shodd receive a 
pension suitable to his rank. These conditions were grant* 
•d to him, and he retired to Calcutta with the goveni0r« 
who was interested in keeping the sonbah within his reach, 
as a means of assuring himself of the £delity of Cossien^ 
Ali«Khan. 

Agreeably to the treaty previously signed at Calcutta^ the 
new soubah granted to the company the revenue of severid 
districts of his kingdom, and made, at the same time, a spe- 
cial donation of twenty lacks of rupees, which were divided 
between Yansittart, CaiUaud, Holweli, and S^mnec, mem* 
hers of the council of the presidency. 

But scarcely were the presents given and received, than 
the agents at Calcutta complained of their new ally. Un« 
der Jaffier, every article of commerce liad been subjected 
to exorbitant duties ; the English agents alone were ex- 
empted from paying any duty. Thb odious privilege con- 
stituted a monopoly in favor of the English which ruined all 
the Hindoo merchants, and brought considerable sums to 
the company. Cpssien had obtained from Yansittart a 
convention, which, by diminishing the duties, permitted the 
natives to compete with strangers. The English merchants 
of Calcutta and other towns complained loudly, and the 
government sent a deputation to Cossien, to demand a modi- 
fication of the treaty. But the sonbah replied that he had 
complied widi all his engagements, and he hoped that the 
English would be as iaithful to theara as he had been to 
kia. Untotonaleiy, some of the natives who were infant- 
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•d (rf* the tIsU of the English deputies, assailed them on 
their return, and massacred them. This act of violence 
gave the council of the presidency a legitimate pretext for 
breaking the treaties* Jaffier was invited to resume his 
dignity^ and an English army advanced against Cossien- 
AU-Khan. 

Notwithstanding the capture of his capital, Cossien de- 
fended himself with vigor, fought two battles with the Eng- 
lish, and retired with the remnant of his troops to Sujah- 
nl-Doulah, with whom also was the Great Mogul, who had 
accepted the alliance of this powerfid nabob, or rather had 
been retained by him in a kind of honorable captivity.. It 
was a good opportunity to penetrate into the rich province 
of Oude; but it was with extreme repugnance that he 
took part in the war against Sujah-ul-Doulah. A passive 
inairument of British ambition, his chains weighed heavily 
upon him. Major Carnot, the English commander, then 
received an order to watch him closely, so as to prevent all 
correspondence between him and the nabob ; and Jaffier, 
the prisoner of his allies, was involved in a war against a 
]Nrince whom he respected. 

Chagrined and wearied, the unhappy soubah returned 
with an escort to his palace of Moorshedabad, where he 
was soon affected with a disease of debility. Perceiving 
that life was ebbing away, he called his son Najim-ul-Doulah, 
and ia the {Hresence of ihe En^h residents, gave him a 
paper oontainiog his last instructions : he particularly re« 
commended the rajah Nundcomar, a faiibful and efficient 
man, ibr prime minister. 

Jaffier had not been dead long, when the English envoys 
came from Calcutta, under pretext (^ offering condolence. 

Their firsts visit was to lugget-Seet, the treasurer of tibie 
soubah. '\ Do something for ns," they said, ^Und we will 
protect you." As the treasurer pretended not to understand 
them, they made a more formal demand. ^* Give us," said 
t^y, *< five lacks of xqMos, and evrnfythisg^liaU be as yvd 
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wish," In vain Joggel-Seet wislied to avoid this official 
jnllage ; after bargaining for a long time, they received one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand rupeea. 

The envoys thmi came to Najim-ul-Doulah, and ordered 
him to take Reza-Khan as prime minister, who had always 
been the avowed enemy of Jaffier. The young soubah 
stated the dying wishes of his father^ and showed them his 
written instructions, ^< What signifies that bit of paper ?'* 
said they ; ^* must our wishes give place to those of an old 
dead man ?" And they forced him to receive Reza-Khan* 
The latter, as a compensation for this service, divided 
among his protectors the furniture, jewels, houses, and 6le« 
phants of the soubah. This act of robbery was so scandal* 
ous, that Najim-ul-Doulah complained bitterly to the Eng* 
lish authorities at Calcutta. But the leaders of the com- 
pany coidd not censure actions of which they themselves 
had been guilty. 

While these events occurred, and the war was eonftuiued 
against So^jah-ul-Doulah, Lord Olive arrived at Calcutta 
with the title of governor, and clothed with the full powers 
of the company, A signal victory was gained over the 
nabob, after which the great Mogul, Shah-AUum, escaped 
from Oude, and placed himself under the protection of the 
English. 

Lord Clive received the king, of kings with cordiality, 
and promised to restore him to his throne at Delhi, provi* 
ded he would grant the company, perpetually, the revenues 
of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. His impe* 
rial majesty signed the firman, reserving to himself only 
an annual tribute of twenty-six lacks of rupees. Sujah-ui- 
Doulah soon followed the example of his sovereign. He 
consented to pay fifty lacks, as an indemnity for the expen- 
ses of the war, and also gave up the revenues of his pro- 
vince, receiving a personal pension of forty-two lacks. 

These treaties were signed in August, 1765, and after 
diat time the agents of the company were termed the mag* 
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nificent merchanis of the East Indian Company, receivers 
of the magnificent provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orisaa, 
servants of the magnanimous emperor, Shah- AUum. 

These concessions brought immense Wealth into the col^ 
fers of the East India Company. In his account to the 
council at Calcutta, Lord dive made a statement of the 
I»ofits produced by these late treaties. 

The revenues of the three proviiices are two hundred 
and fifty lacks ; the pension granted to the nabob is forty- 
two lacks ; the tribute to the emperor is twenty-six lacks ; 
the civil and military expenses of the company are sixty 
lacks. There remain th^i as nett profit to the company, 
one hundred and twenty-two lacks of rupees (thirty millions 
wad a half) per annum. 

This immense fortune, however, did not satisfy the Eng- 
lish agents. The cruelties of the war only despoiled 
their enemies ; the oppression o( the laws was calculated 
to concentrate in their hands all ^e riches of the Hindoos 
who obeyed them. Commercial plunder, however, was to 
be more destructive than military pillage. 

The articles of the greatest consumption in India, are 
salt, tobacco, and the betel-nut.* Upon these articles no 
duty had ever been imposed, for they were objects of pri- 
mary necessity. It was this consideration which tempted 
the avidity of the English. A duty of fifty per cent, was 
imposed on the salt, fifteen per cent, on the betel-nut, and 
twenty-five per cent, on the tobacco. All these duties 
were paid into the treasury of the company ; but it was al- 
so necessary to satisfy many private individuals, speculators 
who came from London to explore the Asiatic continent. 
It was then decreed that the English merchants, as sove- 
reigns, acknowledged by the great Mogul, should be exempt-^ 
ed from all duty. This rendered competition impossible, 
and ruined at a blow all the Hindoo merchants. This ex- 

* The betel-aut is a species of pepper, mixed bj the Hiadoos with tbs 
Haeca-not, and » chewed by the native*. 
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iAwre mtmopoiy abo mialMl the Bngllsli to demand as 
extravagant pxice for e verythiagy and to realize large profits. 

The right of territorial property waa next invaded. Ac- 
coiding to Oriental law, the Zemindara or proprietors ar» 
considered asr holding their lands directly from the sove* 
xeign, who is the master of the whde territory, with cer- 
tain feudal reservations. These reservations constitnteft 
the teirritorial tax ; the En^^sh pretended to eonuder thea 
as the rent of the farmers, and treated the Zemindars a» 
lesaees. Under pretext that meet of the leases were ir- 
regular, they annnUed all the titles, and without any regard 
for rights acknowledged from time immemorial, they sold 
the leases to the hi^est Udder. This act of extreme vil- 
lany, which changed entirely the territorial property of 
three povinces, brought with it ruin and desolation. Most 
of the rich Hindoo families were ejected from their proper- 
ty by the employers of the company ; it was the most outw 
ragebiis act of robbay that could be imagined. 

It was followed by what always happens after great so- 
cial derangements ; the revenues of the company diminish- 
ed in consequence of the misery they had caused. The 
natives, stripped by continual exactions, were obliged to 
renounce their betc^-nut and tobacco. Those who cultiva- 
ted the earth sowed with fear, and gathered in sorrow. Im- 
mense tracts of country remained uncultivated ; and a great 
drought added to the causes oi distress, and cut off the crop 
of rice, which forma the principal subsistence of the Hin- 
doos. 

The English monc^lists eagerty seized this opportunity 
to buy up all the rice in the markets ; and the Hindoos, 
who could on no account eat meat, had no alternative* bat 
to. give the little money which remained, for a few han^UuIs 
of rice, or to die of starvation. ^^ 

All the poor people (and ^e English administration had 
made many) lived for a long time on roots, but this ui^ealthf 
nouriafam^t could not relieve their sufierings, and the hot- 
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torn of pMtikiiee we^e a^n added to tlto«« of ftiniise. Let 
tny one imagitte the rayages of theae two neoaf gea, under 
a burning son m a hot climate, and in the midst of an im- 
poverished population, oppressed by greedy officers. 
Whole families perished ; cities were depopulated ; the 
waters of the Ganges were corrupted by the number of 
-dead bodies which floated down its tide. These beautifiil 
provinces, «o peaceful and happy under the Mogul dynasty, 
' were changed into terrific churchyards and chamel-hottses. 
The English now saw that even pillage, to be profitable, 
must be subiected to certain rules. The revenues of the 
company were not sufficient to pay its expenses, and the 
privileged merchants derived no profit from a monopoly 
which had ruined and starved the population. 

The pecuniary embarrassments of the company were 
also increased, by die war against Hyder Aly, to such an 
extent, that the annual pensions paid to the nabob of Dude 
and the great Mogul were reduced thirty-four lackd. It is 
true that a certain price had been paid for these revenues, 
but the English found it was extremely simple for an aHy 
to pay for their improvidence. 

Finally, afiTairs took so disastrous a turn that 4he court of 
directors at London thought neces«uy to send a eomml»- 
mon of inquiry, with full power to remedy the evils of EaM 
Indian administradon This commission was composed of 
Yansittart, Scrafton^ and Ford. They embarked in Sep> 
tember, 1760 ; but either from accident or design, the ves* 
sel was never heard from. This vain attempt, which ter- 
minated so unfortunately, attracted the attention of parlia- 
ment, and Lord Clive on his return to Europe was accueed 
ia the House of Commons by General Burgoyne, of ^e 
numerous robberies with which he had been connected. 
Among other f^^^|i were stated ^e occurrences at the death 
of Sun^ah-Doulah, the treaty with Omichuud, and the enor- 
■lous sums paid by Jaffier-AU-Khan. Lord Olive, when 
called betoe the comnitiee of inquiry, stated that he eaw 
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blamed for accepting the pcesents ; as the eoahah, aecotd* 
ing to the Oriental custo^i, had tendered a recompense in 
a manner suitable to his rank» for the efforts of those who 
had been his Mends. He added, that the only principles 
whidi jpcnreroed diim were the ifitereats of the compaay, 
and the honor of his coiHitry. ** Yes/' exclaimed ^ Colonel 
Ba»e in the House, J^ the immense fortunes amassed by 
the^affiQesa.of the*0Qf&pa«j have doubtless all been gained 
hoooiably ! if the property of the n^res has been takes 
by vieleiiee, you ssf^ it le by the4righksaf war; if i( has 
been estor^id by oiimiiig, it is a eompensaitioii for dis* 
tio^l^hed sextiees) il iit is tskea by a monopoly^ it is 
aaaotoCttade. Alliheaesiibiile distinotixms between exac* 
ti<His sttd presents^ betweea phmderand recompense, may 
salisfy the magnifieent merchants of the company, but they 
are unworthy to be listened to by legislators." 

Lord Clire, hoiistTer, found scnne to defend hkn< His 
brilliant yietories: were eulogised, and attention was drawn 
to the vast territoiy of the East, founded principally by-aa 
officer whom it was now attempted to dishonor. " What 
d# his-^accusers wiish 1" said they ;>* will they {«eteadto 
restore to the dispossessed piinece their rank and empire ?^ 
gl^eback to the inhabitants then: riehes and lands ? No, • 
the state wuits to keep the conquered counciies, and ^vmn 
ish the conqueror ; to profit by the ridios acquired, and to 
dishonor the man who obtained them. If Lord Clive is 
gu^y, the goTemmefit is hi» principal aeeomplice«" 

These remarks were tnie^ but they did not justi^^^Lord 
CMvej Aey only implieated the government in his viilany. 

Howevevt they niada an impression, and an amendment 
to Ihe resokition was aSwed, viz., thi^ Lord Clive had ren- 
dered signal serviees lo: hk^ country. This amendment 
waseairied by a lai^ majority, and the aceusataon was 
qnashedi - I»09Fd CHve, however, feltTividly^tUs ailadt up* 
mkhim UfiiamM% ; his haughty spirit isas tadKgnwt at thin 
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public hmmUatuHii and, eitbtr fromrBiiM»M or rMiatOMiii, 
the proud ▼iceroy comnutted snicido. 

Y.-HJOVERNMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

NotwithsUnding the scandalous acquittal of Loid Cliro^ 
tba robberies by the agents of the compaoy had been so 
severely attacked by the opposition in parliament, that the 
government was obliged to seek a remedy. It woidd have 
been very easy to introduce good laws into this important 
colony, and the time for doing so was favinraUe ; for the 
financial embarrassments of the company obliged them 1o 
call upon parliament for relief ; the evils they had perpetra- 
ted had recoiled upon their own heads ; they had introdu- 
ced ruin and famine into Bengal, and had inqioverished 
thems^ves by their oppressions. The directors of the 
company at London had accepted the treaties made in 
Bengal, which required a great deal of money, and they 
found it impossible to meet their engagements. They were 
in debt to the Bank of England for money advanced to the 
Cu«kun Hpuse, on account of duties ; to the exchequer for 
arrears on their annual contribution of four hundred thou* 
sand pounds sterling. Bankruptcy was staring them in the 
face, when they applied to the government, for a loan of 
one million five hundred thousand pounds. Pariiament 
was then discusMog this proposition. 

Lord N<»th, the prime minister, thought the occasien a 
favoraUe one for increasing his own power. Hitherto the 
company had been independent in the Indies. The civil 
and military ofiicers were chosen by it ; it dispose^ of the 
sovereigi^ of its territorial conquests, and excepting the 
antnual tax of four hundred thousand pounds, which was 
paid very irregularly, the government derived nothing from 
the revenue of its numerous provinces. Immense private 
fortunes had been realized amid' all these troubles, but noth- 
ing had been done for the govenuneiB. Sm^bmd had pin* 
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«d Qodong fnmi hex Indian posaessionB, except the re* 
proaches of new crimes and shameftil robberies. 

Hence it was natural for the minister to wish to subject 
this colony to government, give unity to his admiatstration, 
and impose on its agents a strict responsiMlity, and it would 
have been in conformi^ with the principles of every good 
government. But Lord North had other views. He had 
to contend against a formidable opposition ; he had exhaust- 
ed every means of corruption to preserve his majority in 
I^liameiit. But he could not respond to the avidity of his 
interested defenders ; venality was pressing and demanded 
more launder. The rich offices of the Indies would sup^ 
ply him with new resources, and the servants of the crown 
could be provided for liberally, if advantage could be taken 
of' the embarrassments of the company. The conduct of 
the minister was very skilful on this occasion, as he seem- 
ed to be guided by maxims of sound policy, and attempted 
to gain his ends only by laws of general utility. When 
the demand for the loan was presented to the house, Lord 
North rose and stated, that he thought it politic to assist 
the company, but not just ; that its numerous errors did not 
entitle it to favor, unless the interests of England required 
the colony to be protected against the mismanagement of 
its directors ; it had always been admitted in politics that 
the territ<^ acquiied by the subjects of a state became the 
property of the state, and should be governed by its laws. 
He concluded by stating the positive right of government 
to interfere in all the company's affairs, and particularly in 
its political administration. 

The resolution of the minister was il^ported by those 
who had so long opposed the. tyranny of the sovereign mer- 
chants of India ; it was then decided that most of the pub- 
lic officers and also the important one of governor-general 
should be nominated by the crown. He was to be assisted 
by a council of five members, over whom he was to preside, 
and have a castiag vote. At this period the Governor of 
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Bengal was intrusted with the comsiaiid of the gOTernon 
of all the other stations. 

As soon as this iner^ase of authority was jgraated t» the 
governor-general, the famous Warren Hastings was appoint- 
ed io 1772) and Ihe of^posiiion was convinced, that the re* 
forms introduced by the minister were very unprofitable to 
the Hindoos, and strengthened tyraimy by concentrating it. 

One of the first acts of Hastings was to arrest Reca 
Khan, the same who bX the death of Jafiier had been install- 
ed as minister by the English to Najim«»ul-Doulah. Short- , 
.ly afterwards, he imprisoned 8Mtab-Roy, who perfonned 
the same duties at Patna that Reza Khan did at Moor^ie- 
dabad^ The pretence was the abuses of these ministers, 
but the true reason was, to compel them to purchase their 
liberty* Six months after their imprisonment, Hastings, 
who had attempted in vain to extort large sums of nkniey 
from them, wrote to the court Of directors : ^ It may seem 
surprising that Reaa Khsn and Shitab*Roy are detained 
so long in prison without trial ; but their actions have exci- 
ted many enemies agamst the British government, and I 
did not wish to bring them to trial, because no one wo«dd 
testify against them." It would doubtless be difficult to say 
more in their jjustifiioation, and yet these, unfortunates re- 
mained 4wo years in close cenfinement, when the governor^ 
general himself declared them innocent. We shall see 
hereaft^ the cause of his change of <^inion. 

In the mean time, the Mahrattas, who were always roving 
and plundering, had invaded the provinee of Oude. The 
nabob, Sujah-ul-Doulah, a tributary of the English, invoked 
ih^ir protection, and the Mahrattas were driven to the ter- 
ritory of the RdbiHas, situated to the ncHrth of Oude, and 
east of the .Ganges. 

'The Rc^iiUas were among the most warlike tribes of In- 
dia, but being too few to resist the- Mahrattas, they invcdLed 
the assistance of (he n^bcb and his English auxiliaries. 
¥wy lacks itf lupem were promised as the priee of this 
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aUiance. Sujah-ul-Doulah^ w}^ had long bees the enemy 
of the Rohillas, was at first inclined to reject their demand. 
But Hastings was tempted by the money, and ordered him 
to march against the Mahrattas, who were forced to leave 
the invaded territory. 

After their deliverance, however, the Rohillas were in 
no hurry to keep their engagements. The nabob express- 
ed his impatience, as did the governor-general, who, equally 
avaricious, but more cunning, induced him to declare war 
against his ungrateful allies. Finally, in an interview at 
Benares^ it was agreed to exterminate the Rohillas. 

Sujah*ul-Doulah was influenced by his hatred for his old 
neighbors, Hastings by his insatiable cupidity ; for it had 
been agreed that the forty laqks of rupees should be paid 
. to the English ; the nabob had reserved for himself only 
the right of exterminating his enemies. Never was blood 
bargained for more freely ^ the lives of an entire population 
were sold, like an article of merchandise, and not only sold 
but delivered. 

The war, as Sujah-ul-Doulah had stipulated it should be, 
was one of extermination. We cannot detail the cruel 
massacres that were perpetrated. All the refinements of 
oriental vengeance were exhausted upon the unhappy Ro- 
hillas ; women, children, and old men were tortured, ani- 
mals were mutilated, and houses were. burned. Some Eng- 
lish officers, who were forced to assist in these barbarities, 
otjected to them very strongly, and complained to the gov- 
ernor-general of the service in which they were employed. 
One of them. Colonel Champion,- wrote several letters to 
Hastings, detailing his indignation, and saying that the 
authority exercised by the nabob over the English army, 
gave the war a character of atrocity for which he could not 
be responsible. He complained that he could not assist 
those unfortunate Rohillas, who were cruelly massacred 
before his face, and that he was obliged to close his ears 
agsinet the piteous cries of widows and orphans. He 
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painted a frigbtftil picture of all the cruelties he had wit- 
nessed, and did not dbguise from the goyernor his honror 
of such conduct. But all his complaints were vain ; Hast- 
ings admitted that if he opposed the measures of the Snjah, 
this prince might refuse to pay him the sum he had promised. 
And, in fact, the nabob wrote to him about the same time ^ 
" Do not forget that my resolution is fixed } the Rohillas 
must be exterminated, and it was with that view thut I 
claimed the assistance of the Euglish." 

In vain did the directors of the company complain of thiff 
bad policy, which gave so much power to Sujah>ul-DouIah $ 
in vain did they represent to Hastings, that the Rcilollas 
formed a useful barrier against the invasions of the Mak* 
rattas, and that it was better to spare them than to extend 
the power of the nabob of Oude. Hastings* reply revealed 
his policy. << It is not," said he to the directors, *< because 
I wish to serve Sujah-ul-Doulah, but you. I wish to brittf 
large sums of money into the treasury, and to cany this 
prince nearer the frontier of the Mahrattas, in otder that 
iheir fears may render them still more dependant on you.** 
" The principles which have guided the Marquis of Hast-* 
ings," said Fox in parliament, **are horrible^ they are 
those of small mercenary states. But it isf di8gra:cefttl for 
a powerful nation fike Great Britain to say, * Pay me,- or I 
win exterminate you.' Yet this is the language of him 
wbo has been intrusted with the government of one of the 
largest possessions of the British empire. * Pay the for^ 
lacks of rupees I demand, and then I win disobey my or- 
ders ; I wUI unite my forces with yours, we wiH extermi*' 
nate the Rohinas, and divide their territory.' For the lan- 
guage of Hastings is positive. * If you do not pay the sun 
promised, you shaU be exterminated.' This simple and 
positive language is more powerful than any eloquence." 

Some of Hastings' friends tried to excuse him by w^tqf 
that he had made a treaty with Snjah-uI-*Doidah, had enters 
ed into a guarantee, and was obliged to assist him. Ftfx 
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opposed this logic vehemently : «* Nerer," sdd he, " have. 
I hfiard a doctrine siaiikT to that now uttered on this floor. 
Instead of being mediators, then, must we co-operate with 
the most barbarous vengeance, the most atrocious rapine/ * 

** I find, first, that it is necessary to examine if a grant is 
a guarantee, and I will say, if there be no guarantee, Hast- 
ily is guilty ; if the guarantee was given, it is anpardon- 
aUe ; a guarantee aggravates all faults. In fact, why take 
up arms if the dispute is for money 1 Forty lacks of ru- 
pees Were the only thing in dispute ; no requisition has 
b^n made' for it ; the country was invaded. Compare this 
with the course which Hastings ought to have pursued, as 
mediator. On the contrary, what has been his course ? 
He has received a recompense) to require a sum of money 
of those whom he had engaged by a treaty to defend. Thus 
to the character of a cruel invader, he adds that of a corrupt 
and perjured judge. 

*^ And can such a man find apologists in the House of 
Commons ? a noble Lord (Mulgrave) has said, with aston* 
ishing sagacity and wonderful irony, * Must a governor ia 
India consult PufFendorf and Grotius V certainly not ; but 
he ought to consult the laws of nature ; his conduct is not 
to be guided by'any book; but by a general law of a knowl- 
edge of ail countries, those laws which govern thie human 
race, those laws which rest upon humanity, and on which 
humanity reposes.'^ 

Hastings, however,^soon became liable to serious accu- 
sations, ^hen the great Mogul, Shah AUum, was attack- 
ed by the MahraUas, he had placed the provinces of Corah 
and Alla-Habad under the protection of the English. 
Hastings sold these provinces to Sujah-ul-Doulah for fifty 
lacks of rupees, and shortly after this perfidy, he suppress- 
ed the tribute of twenty-six lacks paid by the company to 
fiBiah Allum, because this prince, betrayed by the English, 
had formed an alHance with the Mahrattas. 

Thus, this unfortunate emperor wss jdundered when Im 
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trusted to a Bridsli alliance, and robbed when he rejected 
this alliance. 

In 1775, Sujah-ul-Doulah died. The first act of the su- 
preme council of Calcutta was to demand of his successor, 
yet a minor, Asoff-ul-Doulah, the entire payment of the 
amount due by the rajah. The money being paid, the 
English then signified that all the engagements made with 
the old nabob were nullified by his death, and that his suc- 
cessor must pay new subsidies for their protection. They 
had demanded the arrears on the faith of certain treaties 
which were forgotten when there was nothing more to re- 
ceive. 

In accordance with this principle, they again took pos- 
session of the provinces of Corah and AUa-Habad, which 
they had sold to the rajah, and to regain their possession, 
the new nabob was obliged to cede his rights to the terri- 
tory of the Rajah Cheit-Sing, Zemindar of Benares. 

The rajah received notice of this cession, but the gover- 
nor-general added, that he could not despoil this prince of 
his territory, but that the British government would be con- 
tent with the payment of an annual tribute. 

Cheit-Sing, unable to resist, agreed to the propositions, 
and a treaty was concluded between him an^ the governor 
in 1775. By this treaty it was stipulated, that so long as 
the rajah paid this debt punctually, and obeyed the authori- 
ties of the British government, no more should be demand- 
ed of him ; and that no one should h^e the right to inter- 
fere with his authority, or to disturb in any manner the 
peace of his territory. 

This language was very precise, and left no pretext for 
new extortion. The rajah, however, soon ascertained the 
value of a treaty with British agents. Hastings, on his own 
authority, and even without consulting the supreme council 
at Calcutta, ordered the rajah to make an extraordinary pay- 
ment of five lacks of rupees. 

Cheit-Sing complained kmdly of a demand s6 different 
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Mm the stipulation of 1775, but foreseeing that he wonM 
be eO!i^>elled to yidd, requested at least that he might make 
the payment at different periods, as quarterly additions to 
his tribute. 

Hastings replied, that the whole sum must be paid on a 
certain day. The rajah, forced to obey, paid the sum de- 
manded, but declared that he regarded this extortion as a 
Tiolation of the treaty, aiid that it must not serve as a rule 
loF the future. 

The same demand, however, was made the next year, 
which was paid by the unfortunate rajah, after again protest'- 
lag againet the violation of the treaty. A third payment 
was also levied, but this time the indignant rajah did not 
yield until Benares was ibeset by the British troops. 

Shortly afterwards, Hastings made a requisition for a 
thousand cavahry soldiers. Cheit«Sing answered that he' 
did not possess but thirteen hundred horses in all; that he 
could not spare more than five hundred, but would furnish 
a body of five hundred infantry. 

" My patience,'' says Hastings, " is now exhausted. I 
find that my demands are never fully complied with." 

•* This language," says Fox, " is certainly very remark- 
able, and unequalled in impudence. When we consider 
the facts, the violation of treaties by the same man who 
made them, and find the rajah year after year granting 
what was*^ unjustly demanded, and when we hear Hast^ 
ings say that his patience was exhausted because the ra- 
jah refused to send a thousand cavalry when he owned 
only thirteen hundred horses, what shall we say to his re- 
marks : < I then resolved to turn these frequent refusals to 
the advantage of the company?'." 

Never was there a more horrid idea than that of pun- 
ishing a man> not to serve as an example, but for the ad- 
Tantages of a company. Hastings then resolved to demand 
fifty lackJ9 of rupees of Cheit-Sing on account of his fire- 
qaent x^oaals, and in order that nothing might be wanting 
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to ike odious character <^ this tyranny, he went himself 4o 
Benares with all the pomp of a conqueror, and obliged 
Cheit-Sing to pay the expenses of the journey. 

Having taken possession of Benares, he levied enormous 
contributions on the country, which was already impover- 
ished by English rapacity. Finally, Cheit-Sing, finding 
that his former concessions had only excited the rapacity 
of the governor-general, attempted to resist. But it was 
too late ; his palace was attacked by the English troqis, 
was pillaged, and he was jarrested and dethroned. 

Derbege-Sing, who tqok the place of the dethroned rajah» 
Boaa found that he had accepted a place which was ruinous, 
and that the wealth of the throne was not sufficient to meet 
the constant demands upon him. But with Hastings it 
was necessary to pay or be deposed. Derbege»Sing was 
displaced and imprisoned, and the administration of affairs 
was intrusted to Jagher-Deq-Seo. The latter, warned by 
the example of his two predecessors, tried in every mode, 
to fill the British treasury. The country was loaded with 
taxes in every form, or rather it was subjected to robberies 
which ruined most of the peojple. The tax-gatherer was ao« 
companied by the executioner, and inhuman cruelties were 
perpetrated upon those inhabitants who refiised to give up 
the last remnant of their fortune. 

Jagher executed all the wishes of Hastings, when the 
latter returned to Calcutta, persuaded that he had found a 
tributary who understood him. 

Some, however, of the council of Calcutta, began to find 
the tyranny of Warren Hastings intolerable. This council, 
as we have already seen^ was composed of five members, 
including their president, the governor-general. Three of 
its members, Clavering, Monson, and Francis, remonstrated 
to Hastings, and resolved to oppose the oppression of the 
Hindoos as far as possible. They soon had occasion to 
attabkhim. 

After the death of the Nabob of Oude, the regency and 
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the tQlelage of yotmg Azoff-td-Do^ali was disputed by 
sereral of his relatives. This regency had the right of 
tnperintendence ever all the property of the nabob, under 
the express condition that a faithful account of it shonld 
be given to the supreme council at Calcutta. The regency 
was given, by the influence of Hastings^ to the begum or 
widow. But the council soon discovered, that in the ac- 
counts of the regent there was a sum of 970,000 rupees 
unaccounted for. On being questioned on this point her 
replies were evasive, but she finally admitted that she had 
paid the governor 150,000 rupees, and the same sum to his 
secretary. 

About this time another accusation was made. The 
eoUector of the district of Hbagly had paid 72,000 rupees. 
Of this sum he gave 36,000 to Hastings, and 4,000 to his 
secretary. The council of Calcutta resolved to follow up 
this i^ir, and ordered a complaint to be laid against Hast- 
ings; bnt the governor-general opposed it, and declared 
diat he would permit no inquiry in regard to it. A majority 
of the council were opposed to him; but he would not 
abide by its decisions, and a scandalous collision thus oc- 
curred between the agents of the government, added to the 
disorders of the country. A new accuser, however, now 
appeared, whose rank and importance rendered the position 
0f Hastings mor^ difficult, and the opposition of the council 
more powerful. It will be remembered that Jaffier-Ali- 
Khan, on his death-bed, had recommended his son to take 
die rajah Nundcomar for his prime minister. The latter 
had been discarded by the English, and since that time he 
constantly opposed foreign oppr^sion, and was quietly 
exciting the Hindoos to throw off the British yoke. Un- 
derstanding, however, that his efibrts were useless, he 
undertook to attack the English through the channel of the 
law, and to profit by their rapacity and jealousies. He 
was aware that he should be supported by members of the 
oooneQ, and the bold rqMkciQr of the governor-general snp- 
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IpKed toftthtioBy for acciwatioB. He fb&eased Haatibgii of 
having received large sums of money from Reza Kbaa and 
Shitab Roy, to admit their innocence, after having kepi 
them imprisoned for a long time, and under false pvetenoes. 
He t)SM9i also to prove that Hastings had received 354,000 
mpees for nomiaating the begnni of Oude to the regen<^* 
. Such formal accusations, on the part ef a manoocii- 
pfiBg se high a station as Nundeomar, produced a^ g^eai 
•eiisatiiMi, md he was called upon to testify before the 
council. Hastings was extremely indignant, and protested 
that he would not suffer his accuser to be examined before 
a council of which he was president. The majon^ per- 
sisted., The governor exclaimed against the audacity of 
his colleagues, and dissolved the session;- but they paid no 
attention to his threats. He then wkhdrew, protested 
against all that should be done in his absence, and he waa 
followed by Barwell, who was the fifth member, and waa 
always devoted to the governor, ' 

The examination, however, continued. Nundeomar 8as<> 
tained bis assertions, brought forward his proofs, and like* 
wise stated the sums which he himself had paid Hastiaga, 
io his capacity of receiver of the province of Houglej; It 
speared from his deposition that the begum had paid 
Bastings two lacks of rupees. 

The council now ordered Hastings to return the suns 
he had unjustly received. The accused refused to answer. 

Instead of. entering into explanations in regard to the 
i^harges against him, he adopted a different ceurae, and 
became himself an accuser. A criminal prosecutkni waa 
eiMnmenced by him against Nundeomar, for forcing a. man 
aamed Gommaul^-Dien to write an injurious petition 
against several high £nglish functionaries. In spite of the 
effortM of Hastings, Nundeomar was honorably acquitted. 

But he had to deal wi^ an adversary who did not eadly 
abandon his prey; and things had come to a point urhere 
B^asiiDigs mus^ teae his govenuaent^or Nw^opmar nfiiftbe 
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pot down. A few dmjn nfter his 9^o(ftiMf NondooniMr was 
«n«$t6d <m the con^Bt of a aatiro, and iUxmmn into 
prison on a falae aceusattoii. It was lemarkable that the 
pretended crime had been committed five years before, 
and nothing was heard of a prosecutioa until Nundeomar 
pointed ont the defaicatliMis of the goyenor»geaeraL To 
crown the iniquity, an English jury was samoMmed for the 
first time to decide upon a transaction winch occuned bo- 
twe«a two Hindoos. The judge of the coi»t, Sir Elijsli 
Inipey, was as infamous as the govemor^generaL There 
was but one witness, the accuser, whose testimony was 
eaitremely suspicions. President Imt^ey attempted to pi0T» 
that his testimony was worthy of belief; made himself dm 
officious adTOcate of a man generally despised, and part^ 
by persuasion, partfy by threats, obtamed a yeidiol o£ 
guilty fnMa the jury. The rajah was condemned to be 
hung. This decision terrified the Hindoos. They found 
that no one of them could accuse their powerful i^pressors 
with impunity; that even a rajah did not escape. Bui 
Nundeomar supported his fate with admirable firmnesok 
He walked to ^e place of execution with a calm and re* 
sigpied air, while his countrjrmen uttered cries of rage and 
despair. 

When this judgment and ccmdemnation were known in 
London, there was a general cry of indignation f|om the 
ranks of the opposition in parjiament. A formal accusa* 
tion against Sir Elijah Impey was introduced by Sir Gil* 
bort Elliott, snd was zealously supported by F<hc '*I 
eswnotread the details of this affair," says this .celebrated 
umtor, *< without feeling that Sir EHjah Impey is guil^. 
of wilful murder. He is not only guilty of murder, bfEit^ 
by aiding in the vengeance of Hastings, he becomes die: 
asoom{dice of his peculations. In fact, it seems to vm. 
dmt these was a perfect understanding between the jndgjs^ 
■•A4ho governor ; and in this case I think that die indin^: 
dual must h%%^ b^en purdiml ^ro^ .opmin^ j^oiives.'' 
10 
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It •bould he TtmetBhetei. that the quarrel betweeii Hast^ 
inga and Nundcomar occurred hot a few days before the 
trial took place; that the division was established, and 
that other intrigoes had occurred between the people aAd 
llie gov«mor-^e<ietal ; that Sir Elijah Impey was openlj 
the fmnd irf" Hastings, and was th^efbre a prejudiced 
man. Ought he, then, to hare been a judg^ in this eansr? 
NotwHhstanding the efforts of Fox, however, the crime of 
the prevaricating judge wiis sanctijMied by the House. 

At the time when the unjust sentence of Sir Elijah Im* 
pey relieved Hasting^ from hisr powerfiil accuser, the 
almost simultaneous death of two naembers of the council, 
Covering and Monson,* left the goremor-general absolute 
master of all deliberarions. As the members of the couii- 
eil were named 1^ the court of directors at London, Hast- 
ings was sure of a majority until their successors arrived. 
He resolved to avail himself of the opportunity. 

First, he restored the regency of Oude to the w^ow, 
who had been deprived of it by order of ^e council, in 
consequence of pectdations, in which Nundconmr accused 
Hastings of pattieipa^ng. The ydnng nabob Asoff-til- 
Doulah was only the vassal of the English govenor, the 
instrument of his exactions, the apologist of his tyrannies, 
ikioroious c o ntr i butions were imposed on the pro^nnce, and 
taxgatherers overran the country, accompanied by soldiers, 
who plundered the inhabitants of the little which wa^ left 
by the former. 

The misfortunes of the inhabitants were nearly at their 
height, when, to add to his riches, Hasthigs farmed out the 
revenues to sub^agents. The latter wished to profit by ^e 
position which they had paid for, and protected, encour^ 
aged, and ccuiltenanced by ^^ Briti^ forces, eommitied 
miheard'^vf eruehiea. Their imaginations were racked to 
invent new tortures, to extort money from those wlia had 
already been despond to jthe utmost $ and, in the esft pe i^ 
* CoitUi they hm beeft uOua off ^ pdiMB t 
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sure Iftn^Oftge of BuxA/d, they <' eoined money with, humttii 



Among the agents of Hastings, the most infamous was 
De?i*^Bg. . His excesses were so outrageous, that in or« 
der not to. be taxed with eKsggerationi we will quote the 
language used by Burke in the House of Lords when ho 
accused Hastings.. 

" Firsts BeTi^Sing used a kind of pillory, which| among 
the Hindoos, is mere cruel than death, because they lose 
their caste. Those who have been disgraced by this pil- 
lory, justly or unjustly, are excommunicated, and disowned 
by their tribe, oast off by their relatives, and are obliged to 
take refuge among the excommunicatod. Contagion, lep-. 
rosy, 4nd plague are not so much shunned. This pillory 
is-a hnliock with drums beating before him, and the Hindoo 
who has oaoe been: on his back is dishonored and degraded 
for ever. Den-Sing inarched this animal through the villas 
ges;t when he approached all the inhabitants fled, and the 
ternnr was so genera], that an Englishman once travelled 
fifteen miles and saw no fire, nor light in any house.^ 
The pow ry^ts or laborers-were treated with an atrocity abr, 
acutely incaredible, were it not supported by authentic docu-, 
mente. . When all their resources were exhausted, they 
were imprisoned, and purchased their liberty by signing. 
notes. . These^ notes, which were far beyond their reaources, 
were mercUessly exacted ; their goods were sold at a low 
priee, and purchased by Devi-Sing himself, Instances 
there are, when all <^er things failing, the furmers w«:e 
dragged from tb^coQrt to their houses, in order to. .see them 
fiM( j^undered, and tbten burnt down before their faces. 
The peasante were left litde else than their families and 
thfldr bodies. The BM>st tender of parents s^old their chil- 
dsen, the most fondly jealous of. husbands sold their wives. 
' "^I Gome now," sa^ Mr. Burke, '' to the last stage of 
th«r niaeiies. £yeiyOuiig visible and vendfide was smsEed, 
and soU. . l)ebe-Siftg suspected that the .countty peQpIe 
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had purloined firem their own eststes sooie nmall lesMrve of 
their own grain to maintain themsebrea for the naprodaetif^ 
months of the year, and to leave #6me hi^ lor a ftitam 
seaaon. These hoards, real or supposed, not being die- 
covered by menaces and imprisonment, thejT' h^ otk the m^ 
ked bodies of the people. Th^ began hj winding coeds 
round the fingers of the imhappy freeholders of ihese pro-^ 
vinces, until they clung to, and were almost incorporated 
With one another ; and then they hammered wedges of iron 
between them,iintily regardless of the cries of the sufbrerv, 
they had bruised to pieces and (of ever crippled their poor 
innocent and laborious hands. The most substantial and 
leading yeomen, then respotisible farmers, were tied two 
and two by the legs together ; and their tormentors throw- 
ing them with their heads downward 6ver a bar, beat them 
on the soles of the feet with the ratans, until the nails IW 
from the toes ; and then attacking them at theiir heads as 
they hung downward, they beat them with sticks and odi^ 
instruments of blind fury, until the blood gushed out at their 
eyes, noses, and mou^s. ' Sometimes they used whips 
made of the branches of the balle-4ree, a tree fell of aiiMrp 
and strong thorns, which tear the skin and lacerate Oie fie^ 
far worse than brdinary scourges. For o&ers, they made 
use of a plant highly caustic and poisonous, called becchet* 
ten, every wound of which festers and gangrenes, adds 
double and treble to the presrat torture, and often ends in 
the destruction of life itself. At night these poor innoeent 
sufferers were brought into dungeons, and in the season 
when nature takes refuge in insensibility from all the na/H 
eries and cares which wait on life, they were three ttuaes 
scourged and made to reckon the watches of the n^fht by 
peridds and intervals of torment. They were then led out 
before the break of day, and plunged into water, and whiisi 
thi^ir jAws clung together widi cold, and their bodies wars 
riiiiStiif^ ihfiniteiy morcT s^isihle, the bfews and strqpss 
y»m tenb#iM upon tbc^ baeks ; asd tilen Miveriog Ihsv 
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Of«r to.«iddt«ir»» xh^y weore sent vaio iheix farms and viUa^ 
get tQ di^^T^r wher^ a few haD4lula of gjraia might be 
ooiiq»aled. AUj^ this i^ircuit of the day through their plim* 
dei:«d aad rumed villages, they were ren^ded at night ta 
the same prison ^ whipped as, before at ihMr return to.thft. 
diu)^(Mi,. and at mtuming whipped at leaving it. x 

'< But there ar^ persons whose fortitude could beiir their. 
QV(U entering f these were assaulted on the si4e of their^ 
sympathy.- Children were seourged almost to death in the. 
prepuce of their parents. The son and father were bound, 
close together face to facei and body to. body, and in that, 
situation cruelly lashed together, so that the blow which 
escaped the father fell on the son, wounding hipi over the 
ba^pk of the pari^nt. The circumstances were combined by 
so subtle a omelty, that every stroke which did not excru*. 
oiate the jsense, should wound and lacerate the 8entin|ents 
iui4 affections of nature* 

" On the same principle, and for the same ends, virgins 
who had never seen the sun were dragged from the inmost 
aanctnaries of their houses ; and in. the open court of jus- 
tice, in the very pla^e wjbere security was to be. sought 
against all wrong and all violence, those virgine, vainly inr 
vokin^ Heaven and earth, in the presence of their parents, , 
and whilst their shrieks were mingled with the indignant^ 
cries and groans of all the people, were publicly violated, 
by the lowest and wretchedest of the human race. Wivea 
were torn from the arms of their husbands and suffered the 
same dagitious wrongs, which indeed were hid in the bot- 
toms of the dungeons, in which their honor and their Uberty 
were buried together. Often they were taken out of the 
refuge oi this consoling gloom^ stripped naked, and thus ex- , 
posed to the world, and then crnelly scourged, and in order 
that cruelty might riot in all the circumstances that melt into, 
tenderness the fiercest natures, the nipplea of their breasts^ 
were put between the sharp and elastiq sides of sharp bam- 
bopp. Here, in my haod^ is my authority^ for. otherwisf» 
• ' > 10* ^ ' ' 
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OBe would Udait it incrediUe. • BiH H did not end there. 
GiawiBg from crime to crime, ripened by enieky for ca^ 
elty, these fiends 8t length, ont^ging sex, decency^ add ii»- 
titre, appfied li^^d torches and slow fire ; tiiose infemid 
fiiries (danted death in the sonreeof Hfe, and where ihst 
modesty which, more than reseon, distingciiaihes men ftom 
beasts, retires firom the view, and eren shrinks from the 
expression, there ihey exercised and glutted their unnatu- 
ral,' monstrous, and nefarious cniehy-*-there, where the 
reverence of nature and the sanctity of justice dares not to 
pursue, nor venture to describe their {Hracttces." 

These acts which were accomplished under the patron- 
age of the British government, were attended with the ex- 
pected results. The principal parts of the province of 
Oode rebelled, and the enraged Hindoos swore to expel the 
foreigners. All the country near the mountains was in 
arms j bat the centre of the insurrection was the city of 
Fyzabad, which was under the immediate authority of the 
begum, the mother and grand-mother of the nabob. These 
princesses possessed immense treasures, aind extensive do- 
mains left to them by Sujah-ul-Doulah. Hastings saw the 
advantage to be derived from the rebellion which he had 
excited. Profiting by the weakness of Asoff-ul-Domah, 
who was devoted to the English, while his subjects were 
contending against their tywanj^ he made him an accom- 
plice of his projects against the begums, armed the son 
a^inst the mother, and concealed his own crime, while the 
asbob bore most of the infamy* 

A Vast conspiracy was then hatched up by order of the 
governor-general. The two begums were accused of wish- 
ing to depose iheir son, and to exterminate the whole Britr 
ish nation. There was an abundance of proof, and an Eng- 
lish magistrate pursued this unjust process, by exciting the 
accusation, and encouraging the informers. 

Fh>m persuasion or terror, the nabob showed himself as 
unworthy as the masters luder whose diie<;tioa he acted- 
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A treaty was secretly Cf^QclttAed, by which Hastings aa* 
thdriased him to confiscate to his piofit, all the country left 
by his father io the widows. The English knew ^at these 
domains wotdd soon pass into their own hands. 

For a moment, however, he seemed to repenf of his 
gnilty connivance, and, as if to excuse himself in his own 
eyes, hei proposed to leave his mother this property, offer- 
ing to pay the English from his own treasures. This sin- 
gular transaction was joyfully accepted by Hastings, who 
promised himself to take, at a later petjod, what he had lost 
by the tardy remorse of Asoff-ul-Dpulah. The nabob had 
also stipulated that the widows should receive a pension 
equal to the amount of their revenues. Like all weak 
minds, he concealed the evil which he was perpetrating 
mider the hypocritical veil of compensations. 

The scruples of the nabob, however, were of slight im- 
portance to the governor-general ; he only wished the ac- 
quiescence of this prince in order to hasten the insurrec- 
tion. * 

It was difficult for the begums to resist the English pow- 
er, aided by the authority of the nabob. Protesting their 
innocence, and disavowing the imaginary conspiracy of 
Which they were accused, they opened the gates of Fyssa- 
bad, and delivered themselves into the hands of Hastings. 
He was unmoved by Uiis appeal to his generosity ; their 
liches Condemned them. 

While confined in their palace under a guard of Sepoys, 
they were insulted in order to compel them to open rebel- 
lion. The pension fixed for their support was soon redu- 
ced, and finally they were deprived of the necessaries of 
Bfe. Pressed by fieimine and despair, they deceived Ae 
Tigitance of their guards, left theiraparttnents, and in a state 
the most abject and humiHating, for females of their rank, 
&ey ran into the pid)lic square. The Hindoos, surprised 
find indignant, wept in sflence to see these uiifbrtunate prin- 
s, wllMi the Biipdi sddms seized ^hem brutally, 
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carried them to the harem, and there chaa^aed them like 
alayea. The widow and mother of Sujah-ul-Donlah, the. 
faithibl ally of the Engliah, were. beaten trith a dub. 
Haatiogs had already taken poaaeaaion of Aeir treasures. 
Soon alter, notwithstanding the promises made to the na- 
bob, he took possession of their tenitory. 

He, howerer, took care to giye bis robberies a semblance 
of law. The magistrate who had condemned Nmidcomaxy 
Sir Elijah Impey, was (Hrdered to Fyzabad, m>.try the be- 
gwns; and althoogh it was proved that they knew nothing, 
of the insurreotion, the accommodating ji^dge <Nrdered all 
their property to be confisci^ed. Thb had already been 
done, bnt it became still more odious frpmits judicial sanG*^ 
tion. " Thus,'! said Sheridan, " it was not sufficient to 
convert the sw(»rd of power into the poignard of a murderer, 
but eyen the ermine of justice must be sullied by comqi- 
tion." The recital, however, of so many crimes had exci- 
ted, public attention in England. The complaints of the . 
Hindoos were re-echoed in the debates of parliament ; the 
reatlesa; minds of men were uneasy, and the leaders of the 
opposition resolved to put an end to these seaadalotts ini- 
quities, and to punish with the severity of the law die cruel 
proconsul. Burke, Foz^ and Sheridan were the principal 
accusers. Commissions were instituted, invests ordered ; 
but the government^ reluctant to expose the tyranny of ita 
agents, interposed many impedimentS| and opposed the ac«> 
cusers, sometimes by a proud silence, and sometimes by 
denying the truth of the accusations. Two years passed 
in vain attacks and barren recriminations. Finally, on the 
30th of July, 1784, Burke proposed that the kou^e ahould 
form a committee to examme the facts relative to the gov* 
emment of India. Pitt,^ who was then prime minister, bad 
begun imperceptibly to swerve from those poUticai priaci* 
pies j which he had ardently defended at the commencement 
of his parliamentary career. This fanatical leader of re*- 
foim had found the Whigs too ezabed, and without daxiiiig-. 
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to become the official deftnder of Hastings, he proposed to 
proceed to the order of the day. 

Burke's reply was brilliant and spirited. ** Whidi one 
of us is not indignant,^ said he, '* at the cold indifference 
of the government % Does it not sanction gmlt, and does 
it not arow itself the aeeomplice of dl the crimes commit- 
ted by guilty ftmotionaries ? For n^ part, I deplore the 
fiaUal day when so many horrors have been nnveiled, And 
justice is sought for in vain. I am constantly thiidung of 
desolate dtiios, depopulated provinces, and nations extm-' 
guished by the monstrous abuse of a power which we have 
countenanced. The cries of the unhappy Hindoos resound 
in my ears, and my nights are disturbed by their Moody 
images. 

'^The reality of die accusation is denied. Why tM 
then discuss it ? Oh, how thankfid should I be to Aid that 
these scenes of horror are fictitious: Far me, this discov- 
ery would be more precious than that of a new w<xld, and 
I would bless those who could elSkce from my country that 
spot of infamy. I conjure the government, then, to insti- 
tute this inquiry ; when the blood of the Hindoos cries om 
and demands justice, I am astonished to find our prime sun- 
ister so c<ddly indiffiirent, and at an age, too, when idl the 
generous ieelings of our nature usually jwedonanate." 

At diese words, the orator was interrupted by the mur- 
mmrs of the ministerial party ; his indign^on increased^ 
and his accusations against Pitt became se vehement that 
he was called to order, and was eUiged to Uke his seat in 
the midst of a violent tumult; 

Although parliament showed little dispositibn to do jes- 
tice, public opinion had been so strongly excited by accu- 
sations, that the governor-general was recalled, and the of- 
fice was filled by Lord ComwaUis. 

T!i6 day that Hastings landed on the coast of England, 
Jntte ISO-, 11W, BtlAtf renewed Ms aecosation r hot ari khd 
i of padiament was far- advanced, he announced to 
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xhB house that at the begiai^ of the next 9esaioa he 
should move for an iuTestigationiatQ the. conduct of the esL- . 
goreruoi-generaL ^ 

. In fact, on the 4th (tf Apnl following, (1786,) the inde^ 
fatigaUe accuser rose and made a long harangue, whereia 
all the crimes of Hastings were included in. tweni^^two 
charges. 

At this time Pitt thouf^t himself too weak to be silent 
with regard to the truth, and was oUiged to aeci9pt a debate, 
which he had so long avoided, but resdyed to avail himself 
of this discussion to distract the attention of the pidiUc froia 
other questions of public policy. Ever since the American, 
war the parliament had resounde^d with the cry of refbrn|| 
and the press had vigorously attacked the ^stem of elec- 
tions. Pitt flattered himself that this question would be 
forgotten, so long as the trial of Hastings coiiyiinqed, and 
reforms of law and the influences of his position would e&*> 
able him to continue it a long time. 

In fftct, as every charge of the acoiisataon yr^ to be pre- 
sented by diifer^at iHAUnrs, it would become the subject of 
special deliberation and vole, which would prolong the pse- 
timinary proceedings for a whole year. The debates were 
very brilliant ; the most eloquent orators in the opposition 
took part in them ; Bmrke stated the facts, in regard to the 
war of the Rohillas and the rajah of Benares ; Sheridan 
mentioned the cruelties perpetrated on tho nabob and the 
widow of Oude ^ Sir James Erskine stated the peculations 
of Hastings generally, and Sir Francis, one of Hastings', 
eoljieagues in the supreme cou|icils.of Calcutta, gaye thf 
weight of his testimony in regard to the spoliation of the 
Zemindars. Finally, on the 10th of May, 17S7, the Houseu 
decided that Warren Hastings, £x-Govefrnor-General<>f^- 
Bengal, should be impeached ; the next day BuHlc appear- 
ed at the bar of the House of Lords, and there, in the uaiiie 
of the House of Conunons andaQ the coisnionsof GreatL 
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BrftaiA, he accused Hasttags of niscoftdiicl and of crimes 
in the discharge of his duties. 

The 2lst of May, Hastings was brought to the bar of the 
House of Lords by the sergeant-at-arms, bat on motion of 
Ihe IcNnd^chanoeUor he was liberated, and was ordered to 
answer in writing to the aconsation in a month, or two days 
aftef the opening of the next session of parliament. 

Although the ministrf had defended Hastings in a weak 
naanner, it was seen -that they were more interested in the 
neensed dian they wished to admit. Ail the facts of which 
Itey aecnsed the governor-general, were so mnch in accord- 
mace with the habitual policy of the cabinet, that the men 
who resembled them had little to fear from their hostility. 
But these men were too mnch occupied in defending their 
own crimes, and therefore presented secret obstacles to 
the accusers ; they were thus guilty <^ double hypocrisy; 
they censured the governmr openly, but winked at his vil- 
lany in secret. 

Theiar influence, however, was seen in the constant de- 
lays to which the accusers w«rci subjected, and the ends of 
justice defeated. 

Finally, the debates commenced on the 13th of Felmiary, 
1788. Burke gave a genetal eaqposition of all the charges, 
aad hk magmficenl address, which continired for four days, 
caused Tivid emotions in the public mind. 

On the 33d February, the robbery of Benaree was stated^ 
by Fox, uid an abstract of this odious affair was presented 
by Lord Grey, who then commenced his political career. 

On the 15th April, the charges in relcKtion to the begums 
of Oude were detailed hy Sheridan, who spoke for five suc- 
cessive days, and in terms of the moat impassioned elo- 
qnence. 

The iiqiression produced by these able orators upon the 
judges and people vras so powerftd, that Pitt was alarmed ; 
ha winked to use Hastings to dirert the attention of restlesa. 
t from other things, but he was not disposed to saeri^' 
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fice a inaa whovepriiic^^aooodM tawidl widiliitowiit 
Th^ lords weie prirately reqqatted to mMi lem b^qpMHf 
as a court of justioe, mi tke aoMm olpa^d, ato a Cdw 
trivial debates* 

In 1789 tha tnal did soft advance one elep. la 1790, 
the House of L(»d8 liad only thkteeA sittiiigs as a ^oart of 
justice. The puUic, who were first iadigaaat and impatieBly 
now became indifferent; the aeeused was at liberty^ his 
crimes seemed forgotten, and pmishmeniy so long detered, 
became impossiUe« At the end o[ two years, the fmob 
nad defositioas of the first three charges only had been 
takeOf said at this .rate it was easily seen thai the trial wovid 
occupy a whole lifetime. Fazlher, by aoe of those reao» 
tioaa comoMm on such ^ocasions, sjrmpa&y was excited 
for the aeeused, who was kept so long in a state of cruel 
suspense* . Justice seemed like persecotkm ; the mwaairy 
casefttliy extended these nmiora» snd the aeevsers wese 
blamed for the delays caused by ministers. 

The ministry soon had an oppcurtimtty of defending tiieir 
^toi^g^ openly, on a questioa which nugfat arrest the pro- 
gress of the trial. 

Parliament had been dissolved in June, 1790. .On the 
opening of the new House, Burke introduced a motion to 
resume the accusation oi Hastings, bi^ th^ rainistarial 
speakers, siq>ported by all the UwyMs in die House of 
Cosunons, maintained Uiat» l^ the dbaolution of the. houses 
of psrliamenty the accusation was aanuUed. BrdEiae sys- 
tained this opinion with all hb talent, and.^ opinioa in 
Ae ease would seem to be^decisive. 

The debates were SBimsted^ for tiie quetfion was a asti* 
one one, and-inqfilicaled one of the most important pmoga* 
tires of the House. The speaker rose to express his op» 
ion, which was seldom given, ezci^iqion most sdemia oc- 
casioas. <*If theopinkinsofihelawyersshoaUlbe'adqitad/' 
aaid he, *« it weirid be eaay to point out all the dangera el 
then. ThaaoomrtasaoCagailiyaHaister cmM aliM9r 
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bs de&ftted hy ^ iaftidloiiB iatetpotitioii of die r<fpl pM- 
XQgatiye. Accoriing to the spirit of the constittitioiiv ani 
to tba ibinuB adopted "by parliament^ the accuaation is pre- 
sented not only by the Houae of Ck>nuno&s, but by aU the 
commons of England i and in an accusation, the meaibers 
of parliament should be considered only as |]ie agents and 
advocates of the whole people* Tluis, then, when parlia- 
ment is dissolved, the new parliament, elthough it has dis- 
cretionary poww to suspend the action if it is not founded 
on justice^has nevertheless Uie right to cotttinue it, if it 
thinks proper. Considering the accusation which had been 
made, no one would imagine that twenty'^two articles, each 
including various and complex facts, codd be discussed 
and jHTOved in a single session. Now if, in acci»dance 
with the spirit of the eld constitution, the parliaments were 
i^nnual, it is evident that no trial of any importance could 
be legally brought to a close." 

After these preliminaiy remarks, the speaker cited all 
the precedents in favor of his opinion, and the house deci- 
ded in his favor. 

The same subject was discussed in the House of 
Lords, and the Lord Chancellor endeavored by erery sub^ 
Csrfuge to quash the accusnition. On taking the vote, the 
re«iU was tiie same as in the house, and the Lords notified 
the Commons officially that they were ready to proceed 
with the trial. Much time had been lost, however, m these 
debates^ and the session closed without making any pro- 
gress in the cause. ' 

A new and unexpected occurrence now gave the. accused 
another chance of escape, and excited indignaticm against 
his principal accuser. BuriLe, so long one 6f the most elo- 
quent leaders of the opposition, the friend of Fox, and the 
protector^ the Jririi, had betrayed Ins party, his friends, 
aad<his country. Purchased by the ministry, and devoted 
to Pitt, whom he had formerly opposed so violently, he fbr^ 
fOl all that had passed, and exhibited neidier the same 
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honesty or seal in ^e trial of Hastings. This celebrated 
e^nse, which had so long occupied the attention of all En- 
rope, progressed slowly and uninterestingly ; the great of- 
fender enjoyed quietly the fruits of his exactions, and the 
voice of a cruelly persecirted people was raised in rain. 

Five years passed in this state of uncertainty. The 
judges were assembled irregularly, forgot their former de- 
cisions, and conducted their delibera:tions with neither or- . 
der nor unity ; the members of the Houare of Commons, 
who acted as accusers, were discouraged by these metho^- 
cal delays ; they were weakened by internal divisions, and 
were fvdl of resentment toward that talented bat corrupt 
leader, wtiose eloquence had guided, but whose venality 
had betrftyed them. 

Hastings played his part skilfully. Connected with 
most of the judges by his rank, his wealth, and his habits, 
he was constantly on the alert to defeat the ends of justice. 
In order to secure his acquittal, he made splendid presents 
to the Queen, extending his corruption even to the steps of 
the throne, and thus procured from the court a powerful 
protection equivalent to a scandalous impunity. Finally, 
oh the 17th of April, 1795, seven years after thid commence- 
ment of the trial, the House of Lords pronounced judgment. 
Of four hundred Peers, there were but twenty-nine present, 
and the accused was solemnly acquitted. 

There was nothing wanting to the iniquity of this trial, 
neither the treachery of- the principal accuser, the corrup- 
tion of the judges, nor the impunity of the accused. It was 
ft tedious mockery, and an insult to justice. To add to the 
bitterness of the affront, the East India Company loaded 
with riches and honor, him who had just escaped the ven- 
geance of the laws. They gave him an annual pension of 
four thousand pounds sterhng, paying up the arrerarages for 
twenty-eight years, and handed fakn immediately one hun- 
dred end foarteen thirasmd pounds. By rewarding the acta 
which led to hb actnsation, they became pirtakers m las 
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citmM* KonUty ongbft jnitly be iodigaaiil «l this impn*- 
jdent oratioa, but the aervanto. of the oompuiy were duly 
aati£ed thefc their pftth to honor waa through immanae 
jbUmea. 

VI. — fltBSR All AKD TXPFOO BVLTAM. 

. So long aa the Fxenoh colony at Pondidberry waa pow* 
erfttl and flonziahiagt the EngUah at Madraa remained with- 
fynt.infiaence in the uiland conmriea oi that vast peninauila, 
included between the coaat of Coromandel, and the bordera 
of Malabar. But when the miatakea of lia-lly had (^ned to 
ihem the gates of Fondicheny, they ccmcluded to extend 
.their power OFor the adjacent fertile countries, and to ta^e 
adirantage of the weakneaa of the native chiefs whom their 
diaintereated rivals had respected. The prodigioua succeaa 
of their countrymen in Bengal had excited their ardor, and 
the Governor of Madraa wished to attain the aame riches 
«nd power as the. Governors of Calcutta. But a vast em- 
pire was founded near them, whoae enterprising leader pre- 
aented aerions obstfusles to their ambition» and gave new 
opportupitiea for the development of their perfidioua in- 
atincts. 

Hyder Ali had^ hf hia talents, formed in the penonaula a 
vast kingdom, the capital of which waa the ancient province 
of Mysore. We have already alluded to the rivalries in 
birth and religion which aeparated the Mussulmen from the 
.Hindoos. 

After the battle of the 20th d* May, 1740, the power oi 
the former had decreased, and the kingdoms of Mysore, 
Canara, Tanjaeur, and Calicut, of Yillaponr, and many 
others, had returned under the gov^niDient of the rajah. 
Hyder AU, na fanatical aa he waa ambdtious, ampimQne4 
around 14m all the Mobammedana, and ava^ed himaelf of the 
intereata of Islamism.to increaae hia power. . 

Having firat conqnered MysfHre, he left, therajah histitlei 
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mai difdainlag aMtaw cz«Bl|iM^Ii« tcoBfintd lun in » fiisW 
f ••«. He ibMk attacked tbe kiogdoma of Caaavf ,^ Calknt, 
TsDJaoiir, and V^afour, and pkced upder Moaaviinaii nda 
all those countries which, after the Peraiaa invasion^ had 
fallen into the power of the Hindoo rajahs. The powerful 
confederation of the Mahrattas alone preserved Its indepen- 
dence and ancient faith. But from the frontiers of thia war- 
Eke people to Gape Comorin, there waa space enough to 
satisfy the desires of a vast ambition, and Hyder Ali,4elated 
kj his triumph^ attempted to bring together ike aoatteted 
nuns of the entire of Aurengseyb. 

Bttt the coast of Corontandel was occupied by foreignefs 
mmre formidable than the feelfle rajahs^ The Engliah gov* 
enunent at Madras sought on their part to foond a Europe- 
an empire of the same territory, whidi Hyder Ali wished 
to c<mcentiate under the rule of the Musaulmen. The 
chief of Mysore had become acquainted with his neighbors) 
and had often had eeeasion to know their policy. A com- 
panion in arms of Bussy, he had shared m the successes 
and reverses of the French, and hia hatred to the British, 
which had commenced in his battles with them, had in- 
creaaed in proportion as his conquests approximated the 
English establishments. 

;. The Goyemor of Madras, on his pari, was aware of the 
danger arising from his powerful neighbours, and fti^wi&g 
their usual pcdicy, the English attempted to corrupt the of* 
ftcers of Hyder Ali, with a view to betray him. But the 
latter, kinowing their skill in intrigue, resolved to prevent 
them by open war ; he thertBf<»re proposed to the seabah of 
Deccan, and all the nabobs on the coast of Coromandel, to 
join in a general confederacy against the f<»reigners. *^ Let 
us ky asidei** said he, " all our rivalries, and unite our Ibr- 
oesagainst the common enemy. These English, who mere*^ 
ly 4onie to trade, haive robbed our country of its riches, its 
inhabitanta, ite fMilHy, and gleky. Thsf protend to be 
iMTdMiits; €i«y a«l Bke t^i^ates. Ctt .iMbtteiigo fet our 
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wddth, ih^ hare bionght Uy Hi&destan th^ir Wees, their 
diseasea, and their wretcfaedTOaa. The princes whom cr^-^ 
iniHy w miaicRftune has placed in dielr power, hare been 
ttealed aa ^jeotaef trade, which ase offered in the maiketa. 
Tfaeae ttvaiicioua stniiigen have apecniated upon the blood 
^ ma ceoBtay^mtL The nomber of their ireaaona and per« 
^Kies is equal to that of their tveattea and agreemenfa.'* - 

There was nmch tmtbin theae remarjka, and thef made 
an impreaaion. The aoubah of Deccan and the small na« 
be4» jomed Hyder Ali> with an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men. The other chiefs alao j<»o»d him, and he aoon 
ftimd Mmaelf at the head of an army of two hundred thon^ 
sandmen. The English were forced to abandon all dia<^ 
simalation, and to collect their troops from &eir di^TereUt 
^Possessions. They amootited to ninety thonsahd men, most 
of whom were Eijlropean soldiers and Sepo3r8. The troops 
M the allies of the English company nmnbered twenty 
thousand meih 

The English, notwithstanding all the advantoge of Euro* 
psttii disci|^ne, were obliged to evacuate the city of Gavn* 
ripatnam, to retreat belbre the forces of Hyder Ali^ and to 
entireneh thems^ves in the mountains, where his cavalry 
eoidd not peniBtrate. Encouraged by his success, the Mua- 
solman chiefs attempted to dislodge them, and a general 
engagement todk place near TrinfComaly. Bmthe English 
had a douMe advantage of position' and tacticis. The nur^ 
merous Indian cavalry were obliged to remain motionlesa' 
before the English artiUery, and notwithstanding his unpar-* 
aBeled efforts, Hyder AH waa obliged to retreat, leaving 
his enemties a part c^ his artery, Md a great ntmiber of 
prisoners. 

However, he waa not discouraged, but, instructed hy litis- 
ftvcime, he look eviny ears to avoid a genmral action, by 
alllMldmi^detachndpcmiims^and^eixeptingcoin^ He 

SOQU'Mobiained hi» advantage-by his prudence i he .earned 
Ut^ war into the enemies'countiy; he invaded the Qamatie* 
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9ii ik» EngHth were eU%ed to ietve tke poaeeeaiotia ot 
Hyder All, and attend to Aeir owxu 

The ebiet of Mymi^ kad aireadj adfmced tilLwitlM 
aereo kagoea of Madras; tlw En^iak were prepamg to 
diafmte with Ittm the paatage ef Ae river St. Thomaa, whe» 
he auddenly disappeared, s&d befoie hb lise^of mareh oobU 
be <fiscof ered, he appeared at the gatee of the cify, and 
dktated terms of peaee to the British coimciisf Afnii 3d» 
1769. 

It was the &»t time that an Indian chief had triianiAfed 
over the Briti^ fi^ees, and ^ae govermMnt was obliged to 
regain b^r intrigoe ihe advantages they had lost in w«f» 
CSoinpeQed to lay aside their arms, they used the aims of 
others for their plans, and whilst mgning a peace, withotH 
risk to tkemselves, they excUed new enemies against Hy- 
der AU. 

The Mahrattas, who alone of all the Hindoos had reaistr 
ed the Mussnlmen, formed a vast confederacy of fieroe and 
wariike people on the fnmtiers of the empire oi Afys^e. 
The agents of the British went among them, and excited 
the ehie& by presents, and the people by persuasion, to 
take up arms against the enemy of their religion. The 
tmritory of Mysore was stiddenly invaded { Hyder: Ali was 
si&rprised and beaten some distance from Bednore^ite. capi« 
lai» into wMch he was cdn^Hslled to retire. 6ttt the Mah* 
raiias were, ignorant of the art of sieges : and. accustomed 
to live by piikge, they were deficient in the proyifiS<ms nor 
eesssry for a long campaign. They were soon obliged to 
leave a conatry which had been entirely desolated, and the 
famine which they had eaased became the auxiliary of 
HyderAli. 

Having returned to their monntatns, they thought no more 
of war until i^n excited by the agents of the ik^^isii 
But the ^ef of MyaofO was on his guard, and the caimiaigii 
pnased off in^tn^idar attacks^ widi no decisive adveiitege 
lor ei^MT of the livala. 
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Hffar Ali, liowtTW^ kttew dM smnrte of bostitttieB, and 
r«8olTed ^ strike directly «l tliofte perfidmis enemies ^urbo 
UtAcked Mm in secret. He held confoieiice with the chiefs 
^ the Mafamttfts, sod persuaded them that the tnie inter- 
est of the natives was to expel the fbreigners, and offered 
them his gold and his forces to attack the common enemy. 
The sonbafa of Deccsn and the rajah of Berar joined the 
confederates* Never had the English power been so sen* 
oasly tinrdatetied. It was agreed that die soubah and Hy- 
tin Ali ehoidd attack the Oamatie, that the f<Mrces of the 
Mahrattas should attack Snrat and GiKarat, and that the ra* 
jah of Berar should inrade the provinces of Bengal. 

The war of American Independence commenced at this 
time, and Pbndleherry being suddenly attacked by the Eng* 
lish, was captured and dismantled. The misfortunes of the 
French deprived Hyder Ali of his most powerful aid, for 
he could not depend upon his Indian allies. 

In fact, the councils of Madtas and Calcutta despaired of 
conpiering the eoyvfederation, and attempted to weaken it 
by ittbrigue. The Mahrattas, who were always avaricious, 
conld not resist 'the power of corruption ; the soubah of 
Demean, jealous of Hyder Ali, and fearing his aggrandise- 
aent, was easily sednced ; the rajahs were dtstrostful of 
the chief of the Mussulmen. Hydef Ali was soon aban- 
doned by his allies, and was obliged to contend sin^ 
handed against the united forces df the governments of 
Madias and Bengal. 

The English eoaqpany, however, depended so much upon 
ike efficacy of dieir intrigues, that they neglected an enemy 
whom they supposed to be conquered, and die army of 
Mysore raddenly iq>peared in the Garnatic, marking its 
eomse by fire mA desdadoa. The Enf^h were twice 
beatstt before Aieoi, the capital of the Camade, and th# 
city, after m siege of a few days, hH into fk» hands of Hy« 
dar AU.. This skalfiil wairior profited by his saccesses, 
OBciied in every part the hatred of die popnhtion agaittst 
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the Sai^b, and preckined liiin»df« m 1^ OMi^tlM 
•amur aad av^^r^r of HindoBtan. 

The English were akraied at his progressi and coUeetsd 
their troops from Bengal, and by their dis^^fdine soon ar^ 
rested the progress of their i<Mn|iidable enesAjr, Hyder AU, 
however, although beaten in several engagements^ irtilliiad 
immense resources, and always raUied from vipteries wl^h 
seemed decisive. His son Ti|q^ had routed General 
Matthews on the coast of Malabar, and Madras was ag^ 
threatened. But the Mahrattas, excited: by the EngUsht 
armed themselves openly against th^ chief of Mysore; ib» 
ri^ahs also joined them ; Hyder Ali suddenly found himsdC 
surrounded with enemies, and the British troops, Biddng a 
diversion into Malabar, invaded the rich provinces of Ca« 
nara. 

This sudden treason of his ancient allies caused Hyder. 
Ali to retrace his steps, wjien he was about to 'give im 
enemies their death blow, and forced him to despair. A 
cruel disease^ symptoms of which liad appeared Ic»ig4>el6re» 
advanced rapidly* and Ms death, oa the 9th of Qecember^ 
1782, deprived Hindostan of the only man who could op- 
pose British intrigue succes9fully. 

Tippoo was. at that time away from his father, fiightio|^ 
the Engliali in ike province of T«ijaour. Hyder Ali,. un- 
aUe to expioess to his son in hisrdying accents hia h«^ed 
against the Englisbt left vnritten in9trnctions, which ex* 
pressed his political views, and his implacable resentment. 

'* India," said hie, *' since the reign of A^engzeybj has 
lost its rank. among the kingdoms of Asiaj this beiiotiM 
country is divided into provinces, which makis war on^ each 
other» and the pe<^ are divided into many sects. The 
Hindoos, enfeebled by their paci&c aetitmsy cannot delm^ 
tjbeir territory, which daily beocnnea the spoil of the aMsr 
ger; the Mussulman ai^mofe niim^x#«<i andwadike thaa 
the feeble Hindo<M»y and to them will behmg the gtoigr of 
saving Hindostan. J4^:80i^|ia«al} yeiireiQrla for Aie.t»;» 
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vmph of Ale Koir8&| and if He&v«ii aids in thift fidble en- 
terprise, the day is not far diatanf, when the aword <^ Mo- 
haoiffied will (dace you on the throne of TemcMirienk. 

** The grteateat obstacle to be conquered, is the jealousy 
of the £tti^(^atts ; the English are now all powerful in 
India I they must be weakened by war. Hindostan cannot 
expel them from 4he territory they have invaded. Excite 
diseensions between the £urq>ean nations, and by the aid 
of ^e French you can conquer the British." 

Tippoo swore to adopt die instructions of his father as 
bis rule of policy. In fact, he had always been an ardent 
defender of the Mdiammedan faith, and was devoted in his 
hatred against the English, which was so<hi increased by 
die odious attacks of his enemies. 

The English, on hearing of the death of Hyder Ali, and 
taking advantage of the absence of Tippoo, attempted to 
eoirupt the leaders of the Indian ajnny. But the prime 
n^nister of Hyder Ali, who had assumed the command, ar- 
rested two officers, who had communicated with the enemy, 
and their chastisement soon arrested the further progress 
of treason. General Matthews vainly attempted, by pom- 
pous proclamation, to excite the inhabitants of Mysore to 
revoh, but they all remained faithful to the son of Hyder 
AH, who placed himself readily at the head of the empire, 
and assumed the title of SuKan, the better to confirm his 
power. 

The English, however, avenged themselves for the MeU* 
ty of the Indians, by a cm^ war. Several cities <^ Mala- 
bo were pillaged and burned. Passing over the mountains 
which separate the province of Canara ^m the coast of 
Bombay, they laid waste this bean^ful country, and cruelly 
massacred its timid population. 

r General Matthews, while besieging Onor, learned that a 
pert of tho royal family were at Aumapore, a city bmlt at 
the source of th^ river Tongebadri^ whose waters waslie4 
dli^waysof HWder-if agar $ a denachinest was seat to soir^ 
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prise this plaoe^ ^l^i capture of which proBUSi»d a rich bootjr* 
The city was taken by assaiilti and the Si^lish eoounitted 
acts of brutality and viole&ce which eveii an obstinate xe- 
aistance would not justify. The children of^Tippo^ who 
wer^ then at Aumapore, escaped the carnage, and crossed 
the jrivex ia a small hoat^ they passed the whole da^ w 
the opposite bank, concealed amid the aloe-treea, and saw 
^e conflagration, and the, smoli^ing ruins. of the city thej 
had left. Finally, under the escort jof two boatmen, these 
young princes, and some females who accompanied then* 
took refuge in the fortress of Beagalore. 

After this exploit, General Matthews besieged Hajder- 
Nagur, which pontained all the treasures of Tippoo. The 
commander of the place was obliged to capitulate, offered, 
to give up to the, English the fortress and the public pro- 
perty and treasures ; but he demanded a safe-guard for him* 
self and his family » and obtained a solemn promise that the 
inhabitants should be respected. Ths capitulation wae 
signed, bi^ immediately violated* The commander of the 
place was imprisoned, and the inhabitants were cut off by 
military executions. In every quarter the course of the 
English was marked by perjury. Burke says distinctly^ 
'' The company has never made a treaty which they have 
not broken." But this avarice, which rendered them so 
cruel, caused their destructioi^ Surrounded with riches, 
the English could not agree in regard to the division of 
the spoils I the streets became the scenes of furious con- 
tests* Many ofEcera and soldiers abandoned the army, and 
those whp remained were enfeebled by excesses. Thcgr 
encamped amid the rui&ft of the city, and were more occu- 
pied in watching each others than in guarding agidnst the 
enemy. Tippoo advanced by forced marches. He collect- 
ed in his course the dispersed inhabitants, and excited their 
hatred against the English ; he recount their new ootnt- 
fss, and invited the Indians to revenge. ; ^ Soon after his ar- 
rival in Qanara, he aurpiised the British, troops, whU^ qmi^ 
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Telling in regard to tkeir booty, attacked and rooted tliem. 
The English lost fifteen hundred men at the first* attack ; 
they were routed in erery part ; and embarrassed, by their 
rich spoils, they left their artiHery, and took refuge with 
their treasures in Haider-Nagur. All the other cities which 
were occupied by their troops opened their gates to Tippoo 
Sultan. Their only place of reftige was the city which 
they had devastated, and here they were suddenly besieged 
by the people whom they had robbed. Tippoo had com- 
mand of several French detachments, pressed the siege 
lifith activity, and in seventeen days the English, reduced 
to the most cruel extremities, and starving amid their ill- 
gotten wealth, demanded to capitulate. It was agreed that 
the garrison should lay down their arms, should restore the 
diamondis, jewellery, and silver which had been seized by 
General Matthews, and also the money which the English 
had extorted from the inhabitants. On these conditions 
Tippoo Sultan engaged to furnish provisions and vehicles 
necessary to carry, the prisoners to Bombay. 

In signing this convention, however, the English knew 
they could not execute it. The treasures were dispersed, 
and the diamonds aAd jewellery had been intrusted to the 
brother of General Matthews, to be carried to Madras. The 
garrison found itself at the discretion of the conqueror, who 
exhibited the same degree of moderation as was shown by 
the English. 

The officers and soldiers were loaded with irons, and 
Creheral Matthews, who had set an example of perjury and 
cruelty, was poisoned by an Indian drink which was pour* 
ed down his throat. 

His brother, loaded with the spoils of Haider-Nagur, was 
' surprised in the adjacent mountains, brought before Tippoo 
Sultan, and put to death. 

The armies of Mysore were everywhere successful. 
Tippoo, passing rapidly into Mahbar, besieged the English 
in Mangalore, and although the peace of Versailles deprived 
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Urn of the osefol supiKMri of tho FreAck, he parsoed with 

aetivitythe war agaiast &e company. 

But the English always knew when to be humbte, aad 
he had no time to finish his successes. The coancils of 
Calcutta and Madras offered peace on such advantageoiis 
terms, that Tippoo imagined himself revenged j the treaty 
was signed at Seringapatnam, at the close of 1784, and ibb 
belligerent powers reciprocally restored their ccMiquests. 

Thus terminated this war, which had been commenced 
by the famine at Bengal, reduced the Carnatic to a frightfol 
desert^ and covered the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar 
with ruinlB. The influence of the French was extinct in 
Hindqstan ^ and although the English had yielded for a time 
to the power of Tippoo Sultan, they regarded the future 
without uneasiness, being freed from their powerful Euro- 
pean rival. 

Tippoo Sultam profited by the leisure of peace to restore 
to his empire the j^endor and riches it possessed prior to 
these terrible contests against British ambition. He re-es- 
tablished the beautiful manufactures of Canara ; he encour- 
aged agriculture in their fertile plains, which reward the 
labcnr of man so bountifully, and aided all new disooveries 
ia the arts. Faithful to die instructions of his faUier, ho 
had remained the fhend of the French, and sent a solema 
embassy to the court of Versailles, as a proof oi his politi* 
cal sympathies. 

He had established his residence at Seringapatnam. 
This city is situated on an island formed by the river Can- 
very, which defends the approach to it, and which washes 
the different provinces of Mysore. This happy positioa 
presents all the advantages of a fortified place, and admit- 
ted of all the developments of a rich and populous capital 

During the eight years of peace, the wise administiatioii 
of Tippoo Suhan had restored power and harmony to dus 
part of Hindostan. It was the only country which wis 
free twm English iniuence, and dmrefwe enjoyed a degret 
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of tnuougpilB^ which. tbe«dji^eoiproidi|peftibK nin. d^fnwdU 
ed from their British rulers. 

The counciLs of Madras aad^Calcuita, however* had also 
iiioieased their power conaideraUy, The cruel adioims« 
tration of Hastings had beea profitable to the government, 
and his successor* Lord CornwalUs, had preserved his con- 
quests without the odium of his mistakes. The English 
vrere now able to re-commence the war against this formida- 
Ue neighbor* who presented to the Indians the example of 
being independent. 

An opportunity soon offered* or rather was made. The 
I^utc^ had two fortSi situated, between their establishment 
of Cochin, and the kingdom of Mysore. Granganore was 
o^ptured in 1779 by Hyder Ali. When the war again 
broke out between Hyder Ali mi the English* this prince 
was obliged to withdraw his garrison from the coast of 
Malftbar, and the Dutch again took possession of the fort. 
I^yder Ali complained bitterly of this* but as the Dutch 
wereJhen aiding him in his war against the English, he 
did not wish to compromise a useful Alliance, but intended 
to claim it at a future day. Tippoo had not forgotten the 
rights of his father, and profiting by his strength, advanced 
ifi June^ 1789* against 6ranganore« The Dutch were un- 
lible to q;>pase any resistance, and sold their rigl^ts to the 
nyah of Travancqir. Tippoo Sultan opposed this transfer, 
hnt the EagUsh* who were the allies of the rajahs, declared 
th^niselves his defenders* and war was commenced between 
tl^e two powers* who only wanted a pretext to show their 
hi^ed for each other. 

. The British councils had long beeii preparing for it* and 
the forces of Bengal and Madras, under the command of 
Lord Comwallis and Sir Ralph Abercrombie, invaded My- 
sort* Tippoo .attempted to ogpose the progress of these 
tpo anniea* but in vain. Thej advan<^ to the walls of 
Seringapatnam* to which they laid siege. They had just 
encamped, when the river Cauvery was swollen by th« 

12 
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nam, and orerfowed tU dM adjicent plains. Hie matoti- 
als for the siege were destroyed bj die torrents ; the be« 
siegers were enfeebled by disease and famine, and most of 
their beasts of burden were killed by an epidemic. FinaBy-y 
the British were obliged to raise the siege, learing tfieir 
artflleiy, and again renomkcing their pronused triumphs. 

Faithful to their accustomed policy, the English had pur- 
chased the alliance of the Maiirattas, and the soubah ai 
Deccan ; the support of these nuxiMariee prevented their 
destruction. 

Two years elapsed in irregular contests, in which the 
sultan gained some advantages over his enemies, but in 
January, 1792, the troops of the Deccan and the Mahrat- 
tas having joined the British army, all the alHed forces in- 
vaded Mysore. The army of Ti{^xx> was attacked in fot* 
raidable intrenchments, was beaten, and driven to the gates 
of Seringapatnam. All the external redoubts were captured, 
and the British army took up an excellent position on the 
island. The army of Bombay, under the command of 
AbercromUe, joined Comwallis, and the En^ish prepared 
for the assault with every prospect of success. Tippoo 
made a vigorous sortie on the night of the 21st of February, 
but in vain. Surrounded by numerous and treacherous ene- 
mies, he saw that all his efibrts to save his capital were ~ 
useless. He determined, then, to accept peace, and on tlie 
24th of Feliruary, trembliiig with passion, he signed a most 
humiliating treaty. It was agreed that the sultan should 
cede to the allies half of his dominions, that he should pay 
a considerable sum for the expenses of the war, that all {he ' 
prisoners should be surrendered up, and that two of his 
children should be given as hostages for die faithful execu- 
tion of the treaty.* 

This last condition was die subject of an animated dis- 
cussion with Tippoo. He was so accustomed to die perfidy' 

• this traaty is T0ry similar to that recently made by the English with 
the Chinese. 
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(tf bis adTerMiieSythat lieii0ntiit«dto cmM# l^ dMm tiiA 
1^0010118 hosU^es; and wlMn.the jomag piinces left ih» 
fart to go to the Englieli oamfs die rallaa neeended the 
mi^Mtft to follow them with his «yes as fax as possHile. 
Hie conditioBs of the treaty were prooqilly oon^lied widi. 

The cessioii oi a part of the sultan's temtory established 
the English in. the Camatic, and on the coast of Malabar* 
His etemal adversaries were nowin the bosom of his tenri* 
Uny, and oonld intrigue and plot m^ stitmg enough to die* 
piMsess him entirely. 

A ibrmidaUe auxiliary, however, advanced to avenge 
Tippop. General Bonaparte encamped on the borders of 
the Red Sea, and the chief of Mysore, fell of hope in the 
French power, which his father luid mentioned as his only 
siqpport, finally thought that the day of vengeance had sr- 
rived. His confidence was also increased by receiving the 
IbllDwing letter firom Ae leader of the French expedition. 

** FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
"LIBERTY. EQUALITY. 

**Smuiparte, member of the National Institute^ generat-ih' 

• thief, to the very magnificent Stdtan, our highly esteemed 

friend^ T^oo Saib. 

^Head Qoarters, Cairo, 7ih plnviose, Vll.th ) 
fear of the B^blie, one aad indivifiUe. ) 

** You have already learned that I arrived on the borders 
of the Red Sea, at the head of a numberless and invincible 
anny, filled with the desireto rescue you firom die iron , 
ydce of Engknd. I eagerly seise the occasion to mako 
known to you my deaire, to know firom yonrsdf, by way of 
Muscat sod Modha, your political position. 
. '* I wish you woidd send to Suez or Cairo, an intelligeni 
and ccmfidential person to converse with me. 

''May the Ahmghty increase your power, and destroy 
your enemies. Signed, 

"Bonaparte." 

It was doubtless a brilliant conception to osMect the 
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wir of Mysore witk the ezpedMoa to Egypt ; %tA if the 
Directory had seconded the views of the conqaeror of Italy, 
the Britiidi power in India wodd hare been extinct. Long 
before this, Tippoo had sent ambassadors to the Isle of 
France to solicit the aid of some French troops ', a small 
detachment of a hnndred men only was sent. Frobsbly,- 
howerer, if Ni^leon had not lost his fleet by the unfortu- 
nate battle at Aboakir, he would hftve attacked the Ekiglish 
in their Indian possessions. This eotdd hare been accom- 
plished by placing a body of four or five thonsaiid men wi- 
der the command of Tippoo Sultan. The passage from 
Suez to the coast of Mi^abar could be made in twenty or 
thirty days, and the season was favorable at the time thai 
the French atmy arrived in Egypt* No EngUsh frigate had 
yet appeated in the gulf of Ar^a, and the Straiteof Babel* 
mandel were entirely free from hcmtile vessels. 

The moment of action was fatored by the fact, that in- 
ternal troubles in Hindostan had deprived the English of 
the su}^rt oi their allies, the Mahrattas and the soubah of 
Deccan* The former were divided between two chid£|, 
who were at war with es^cib other* The second had been 
obliged to defend himself against a son who had revolted 
with a large army. 

In order to attach the soubah to his interests, Tippoo 
sent him some Freshmen who had come from the Isle 6f 
France. They were bold adventurers, fidl^f enthusiasm^ 
and courage, happy to exercise their restless activity, ai^ 
still more happy to cimtend with the deadliest adversaries 
of the republic. The influence of this handful of French- 
men drove the English from the court of the soubah, and 
also r^detachmentof Bridsh troops, who had ruled this 
prince since the treaty of 1790, while pretending to protect 
him. A Frenchman named Ra3miond, hired and disciplined 
a body of fourteen thousand Indians, for the support of 
whom he received ixMsession of a territory, the revenue of 
which mnmmted to ei^teen keks ef rupeee. This chief 
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hA4 plwutod the tree of liberty in front of tbe paiace of tbe 
eoubah^ and the French republic had thus an active and in- 
telligent power on the coast, of Coromandel. Raymond 
concerted all his measures with TippoOi and was prepar- 
ing to attack the English possessions, when death leleased 
them from a pawerful adversary. 
. The power of Raymond paissed to another Frenchman ; 
but he could not sustain himself in the good graces of the 
spubahy who secretly solicited the English to deliver him 
from his unwelcome guests. The Marquis of Wellesley 
was then governor-general of British India. The hostile 
designs of Tippoo Sultan were known to him ; his solici- 
tations to the French government, his immense prepara- 
tions, his intimacy with Raymond and his successor, left 
no doubt as to his intentions. But it was necessary to 
begin by displacing the French who governed the Deccan. 
Numerous troops were sent to Haiderabad, the residence 
of the soubah. The latter was seduced by the English, and 
conspired against those whom he called his protectors, and 
the French of&cers were sold by those Indian soldiers whom 
they had taken so much pains to instruct. 

Scarcely were the British troops in . presence of the 
French camp before Haiderabad, than a general revolt broke 
out \ the officers were seized and ironed, and the English 
commander. Colonel Roberts, who had excited the insur- 
rection, had the easy glory of delivering the French from 
the hands of the insurgents. 

While the English resumed their ascendency at the coast 
of Haiderabad, the governor-general protected the seas 
around the peninsula, where he feared the arrival of the 
French squadrons. The English admiral, Raynier, having 
reinforced his fleet with all the vessels of the company, 
proceeded toward the straits of Babelmandel, and took pos- 
session of the island of Zocotara, so well situated at the 
entrance of the straits, on the side of the Indian seas, and so 
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important on account of tbe ports and moorings foondhi 
the notthem part of it 

During this time, Tippoo Sultan was extremely urgent 
with the French Directory. General Dubut, one of the 
officers sent to the Isle of France, embarked at Trinquebar 
in February, 1799, as ambassador of the Sultan Qf Mysore, 
near the French republic. This general, who was attend- 
ed by two envoys of the country, demanded of the Directory 
a body of ten or fifteen thousand French, whom Tippoo en- 
gaged to pay, and a naval force sufficient to balance the 
English power in the Indian seas. 

If the French government at that time had understood 
the importance of this diversion, the proposition would have 
been accepted. But time was lost in useless discussions, 
during which the English were active. 

The army of Bombay, reinforced by four thousand Ben- 
gal soldiers, six thousand British troops, paid by the soubah, 
and twelve thousand picked Indians, advanced towards 
Mysore, under the command of General Harris. Tippoo, 
aware that a war of extermination had been commenced 
against him, left Seringapatnam at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men, and encamped at Periapatnam, whence he ob- 
served the movements of the English army, which approach- 
ed from Sedesear. 

At this point hostilities commenced. The first attack 
was favorable to Tip^MM). By skilful manoeuvres, he sepa<^ 
rated the English army, but unfortunately his troops were 
unable to follow up this skilful movement, and the warlike 
Europeans soon regained the advantage. 

A new battle occurred near Malaveli, eight leagues from 
SeringapatnaiQf and there also, notMrithstai^ding the skill 
and valor of the sultan, his troops were entirely defeated, 
and hb was obliged tp retire on the capital* 

The English immediately invested the place, and were 
soon masters of all the external fortifications* Tippoo, ter-^ 
rified by their progress, entered into negotiations. General 
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Harris aemaftded, fet; thftt tlie half of die kingdom of My- 
sore should be surrendered to the company and its allies ; 
and a!bo that the sultan should pay the expenses of the wari 
that he should give up two of his children as hostages, and^ 
that he should deliver up to the English army the fort of 
Seringapatnam until the conclusion of a definite peace. 
He was allowed but twenty-four hours to think of these 
propositions. The sultan understood from the^e rigorotfs 
proposidons, that his enemies wished to deprive him to- 
tirely of his power ; and certain that he had nothing to ex« 
pect from their generosity, he resolved to conquer or perish 
under the mins of his capital; 

The inhabitants were filled with the same ardor. But 
the English batteries had caused irreparable ravages ; the 
ramparts were dismantled, and every day resistance became 
more ^Eiffictdt. 

Finally, on the 4th of May, the breach was practicable ; 
the English marched out of their trenches, and passed over 
the Cauvery under the fire of the Indiana. When they^ 
were on the inner bank, they advanced slowly ; and then 
every defile and every turn in the fortifications became the . 
sceiie of a new conffict; every, step wasr contested v the 
small troop of French in the i^rvice of the sultan kept the 
assfldlants at bay for a long time, and the inhabitants ra&ied 
raaiiy times around this handful of brave men. Tippoo 
himself took part in the action. He was posted two hun- ' 
dred paces from the breach behind an eminence of the fcnrti- 
fication, whence he fired on the assailants. His servant, 
Rajhah-Kawn, who did not leave him, stated afterwards, that 
the sultan killed three or four Europeans. 

But when he saw that all those who defended the rami- 
part were killed, or had fled, and that the assailants advan- 
ced in considerable numbers, he mounted his horse and 
proceeded towards the inner rampart. The gate of Ale fer- ' 
tress, however, was so much crowded, that he was unable* 
to enter the city. 
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Tl|6 £agUah, wlio^hadpajnued the fugitives, now edma* 
ced to the bridge thrawn over the ditch of the inoer rua^ 
part. At the first fire of th^ EuropeaDs, the sultan felt hiui- 
self wounded, aind advanced three or four steps through the/ 
crowd. The besiegers, having , crossed the bridge,, the fifi|» 
redoubled. Tippoo received a ball in the chesty and his 
horse w^s wounded in the leg. Surrounded by th^ dead 
and dying, he was unable to advance or retreat. 

At this moment, Rajhah-Kawn, perceiving that his maater 
was wounded, attempted to remove him from the saddle; 
but at that moment both fell with the horse amid the dead 
and dying. At the same time, Rajhah-Kawn was wounded 
in the leg by a ball. 

The ^^ ceasing under the arch of die gate, a grenadier 
advanced toward Tippoo, whom he did not recognise, and 
seized the sabre of this pnnce, intending to take the gold 
clasp attached to it. The sultan, who was smnrounded by 
dead bodies, disengaged his right hand, and grasping a 
sabre, felled the grenadier to the earth. Another soldier 
shared the same fate. Soon after, Tippoo rose up, and waa 
killed by a ball in the temple. Some witnesses assert that 
he ap|»:oached the English to surrender himself, and that 
he was recognised by them, and shot down designedly. 

The death of Tippoo, and, the capture of Seringapatnam» 
extinguished for ever the Mohammedan power in Hindostan; 
the only surviving sons of an uicient^race of conquerors, 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo, had hoped in vain to overturn thi^ 
f<»:eign, power which had come to take their place. The 
inflexible and patient policy of the English had slowly cir« 
cumvented the kingdom of Mysore, rendering all the adja- 
cent tribes hostile, and all the Hindoo chiefs his rivals. 

The British government possessed in a particular di^giee 
the art of yielding to circumstances^ and awaiting <» crea^ 
ting opportunities to resume their advantages. Beaten by 
Hyder, ihey were humbled; conquerors of Tippoo, they 
todL from him the half of his possessions. But as the pow< 
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•r of ihis prince wm fenaidable, ay^n after this spoliation, 
his cunning enoinies took dieir precautions in silence, 
stffilMI ail )m morements, nodeed all hid mistakes, and 
trben time had permitted them to prepare their resources, 
ihey emslmd him with their united forces, and destroyed 
in eiie campaign i&e only empire which codd disturb their 
power iiL Htndostan. 

The Engli^ invited the Mahirattas to the division of the 
conquered tertttory, although they had taken no part in the 
war. This appearance of generosity gave the company 
th^ dcml^ advantage of satisfying the jealousy of the 
Ifalmittas, and preventing the too great development of the 
estates 0i the soubah. But as, on the other hand, it was 
important not to leave the empire of the soubah and thd 
Mahrattas to extend to the neighborhood of the English 
posaesoioft, it was agreed to leave the empire of Mysore 
within its ancient limits. 

But it would have been dangerous to have placed the 
ehildrea of Tippoo on the throne : the English then thought 
of the family of the Ancient rajah. 

Hyder Ali, who had never assumed any other title but 
that of regent, bad left his predecessora the external marks 
of sovereignty. They had retired to ft4 ancient palace 
of the rajahs of Mysore, and there received the honors due 
to their rank. But Tipped disdained to continue to them 
this hypocritical homage, and confined them in a smalt 
house near the ramparts. It was there that the English 
sought for the sovereign who was to be the tool of their 
ambition. This was extremely easy, as, by the laws of 
succession, the rajah was found to be a child five years 
old. The guardianship belonged of right to the English, 
and it is unnecessary to add that they knew how to profit 
by it. At the ceremony of the coronation, the famOy of 
the rajah signed the treaties which were required to con- 
firm dieir influence or increase their wealth ; and they 
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teadSy obudaed what thay required bom a hmlf wlio had 
beeii rescued.irom misery and i^aced on a throne. 

The capture of Seringapatiiam offered to the gDyerwaent 
of Madras, the same important result^ whkh that of Plasaey 
presented to the governors of Calcutta. The assassinatioii 
of the nabob of Sourajah Douiah, had given the EngUdi 
the vast territories of Bengal : die death of Tif^poo con-* 
nected their possessions of Malabar with those of Covo* 
mandel. The feeble establishments of France and HoUaad 
on the two coasts of the peninsula, and also in Bengal, had 
successively fallen into, their hands. Hyder All had at- 
tempted to restore the empire (^ Aunmgzeyb, but he :had 
brought about the union of its different parts only for ih* 
advantage of. its implacable enemies, and to facilitate thmr 
contemplated usurpations.* 

• The spsce deyoted to the mbiectof tbe onmiBalUftory of tbe Biitldl 
in Indui will preyent oar enlargUig upon the campaign recently teraunated 
in Afghanistan, except to say, that the British reputation for deeds of atro- 
city and croelty in India seems to hare heen revired. The late campaign 
has been attended by the same craelties and the mma thirst lor ptand^ 
which characterized their career in the campaigas already described. 
Xten the aanctuariea of the dead have been violated. The latest accopats 
flSftte that Ghnznee is now a desolate heap of rahis. Its splendid citEidel 
and oUier Ibrmidable woHu and deftnoRS hate been rased to the gronndy 
and the eandal-wood ga(tr qf Mokamsmffe mautottum have been ^mrmd ojf 
ly Qtmral Nott^ at the express desire of Lord Ellenborough ! 
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CHAPTER TV. 
MALTA. 

kuov0 ^e glorious epiBodes of the cftmpaigii of Egypt, 
tbe capture of lifalta seetira to be the introdactioti of tbil 
magAifieent epocH^ when the genius of ths Frencli re- 
awakened the conntry of the Pharaohs, and perhaps pre* 
p«red for the bold reign of Mehemet Ali. 

TiKTO days only were required by Napoleon; to cajpture 
tbis island, which was considered to be" impregnable, and 
wUeh the French defended fbr two years against the 
whole of Europe, sustained by a rebellions population. 

Bonaparte appeared before die island on the iBth June,' 
and on the 18th he resumed his ^arch, having dictated the 
treaty ef capitulation, provided for the execution of its di^ 
£^ettt clauses^ and reformed the entire' civil and mQftary 
orgatiisatioii of the country. What he regarded simply as 
an incident, another would have considered a magnificent 
campaign* 

The fall of the Order, however, furnished a pretext for 
diffsrent powers to contest the possession of the island' 
The King of Naples, whose predecessors had ceded Malta 
to the order of the Knights of Malu, reserving to himself 
die rights of sovereignty, considered this cession as an- 
nulled by the expulsion of the order, and secretly emplojred' 
hiir emissaries to gain possessiott of it. This sovereign, 
however, had been notified that his old dtles must yield to 
the fights of ocmquest y for Ms envoy, Frisari, who assisted 
ja^ijacttwiny liie trsety^ eainitnletion, having wished to 
reserve bjr a note the rig^ of s dfereignty bdonging to die 
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King of Nicies, Bonaparte remarked, << Yon nu^ make all 
the reserves yon please, bet as to the pretensions of your 
king to Malta, the republic will soon dispel them by sound 
of cannon." 

On the other hand, each of those powers which had pos- 
sessed influence over this order thought that the period for 
action had come. From time immemorial, Austria, Spain, 
or Russia had attempted to rule this order by means of 
those of their subjects who were found among the knights. 
Sogland liad used its g(4d in these petiy intrigues. The 
possession of a^pwrt which seemed to govern Um Medit^ew 
rane«n, had awi^Lened aU- theor ambition; and whten the 
f ranch republic there unfolded tbetrir«ek>red flagvit oa«Bed 
mc^e resentment t)ian all its other victoriBS. Inasmuch, 
however, as neither Sngland, nor Anstria, nor Russia 
avQwed; their secret designs, each of them pcocdaimed 
loudly the legitimacy of tte King of Naples, and offered 
to serve hia interests. . The prize would be gained by that 
one of the pretenders who eould deceive meet skilMly the 
ally ke seemed to protect. In t)us contest ef hypoerisy^ 
Sngland was sure of the victwy. 

We shall iw>t ^ve the histo^ of the insttneotioft of 
lAalta, and of the prions defence of Oeneral Vanbois. 
The plan of tlus work oUiges us to state the fraackdoat 
manoeuvres which gave the English possession of theidaiid 
. Tke first revolt occurred in September, ITdSy at Rainetto, 
in consequence of a measure of the administratioaitt regiod 
to -the location of the Churck of the Carmel. The ^hor- 
tations of the priests inflamed the fanaticism of the inhab^ 
itants of the country, and foreign gold had purchased their 
ehiefa. The news of the disasters at Aboddr encouraged 
the revdty and the iakabita»ts aocm took up aimsy and the 
French were boMeged in the endoenres of the four citiea. 

Thf^ cUie& we^ ohoaen to head die inaayreetion : ii»j 
wem the priest Camanai theoaotty' Smmainel Mktik^Moi 
Ti»«em.SoigHKfaisMite. ■: • 
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hdd as to what diroctioa to give the iBsmreetioii. The 
Maltese did not think of oenten^Ung finr their own indepea* 
dence : they required a protection. To recall the knights 
of the Order seemed to be the purpose of the insurrection } 
but this was not the idea of those who secretly directed idl 
the hostilities^ They preferred to wait for a favoraUe op* 
portunity, and to select for an avowed chief a king who 
was easUy deposed. 

The old' act of cession staled that the island should re« 
luro to the Sicilian crown if &e Order ceased to retain 
possession of Malta ; it was then stated that by leaviog they 
had renounced all their rights ; that the Maltese had ae« 
quired the rif^t of returning under the dominion of their 
sovereign ; and to recall the Order, woidd be an aet of 
felony towards his SicOian Majesty. 

The insurgents, therefore, displayed the Sicilian flag, and 
sent deputies to the King of Naj^es, to t^ him of wluU 
had occurred* 

Soon after obtaining aid from Ferdinand, a fleet of foiar« 
teen vessels appeared before Malta. Although they dis« 
pl^ed no colors, yet they were socm recognised. It was 
the English sipiadron, Returning from the batde of Aboukir* 
Each of the vessels was marked by the balls of the Frenclu 
Nelson, who commanded this fleet, put himself into com- 
munication with the three leaders of the insurgents, and 
soon saw that the time for action had come. But it was 
necessary to deceive the Maltese, and the King of Naplesi 
and the allied powers, each of whom wished to obtain pos- 
session of- the island. 

The first point to be attained was to influence the sovei 
reign monarch to declaris war against France^ Nelson 
look charge of this, and sailed ton Naples to condoet the 
negotiations and to refit his fleets. Ferdinand flittered 
^imself that he would be able to regain possession of 
Malta, nnd readily yioUsd to tko mftieneo 4f Ao^ Viti^ 
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ndi&iral : the latter soon reappeared before the island, with 
l^e consent of the prince whose nominal sovereignty it 
readily admitted, and silenced all ambitious rivals. 

It was now necessary 'to cause the insurgents to play a 
secondary part ; and this was accomplished by bribing the 
leaders. The priest, Caruana, was the most ambitious ; a 
bishop's mitre was the price stipulated for his devotion to 
Great Britain. Emmanuel Vitale and Vincent Borg were 
gained by appeals to their vanity, and the promise of prospei> 
tive honors. 

Nelson, however, was forced to leave, and would have 
failed in his purpose, if he had not found a man with talents 
sufficient to execute a plan which must always be conceal- 
ed, but must always progress. This honorable' agent was 
Commodore Ball, to whom the command of the blockade 
was intrusted, and who showed himself, in every point of 
view, worthy of this mission of perfidy. From the time 
that he took charge of the blockade, Ball exercised so 
powerful an influence over the insurgents, that they acted 
in accordance with his directions. In order to exercise 
this supreme power, however, by which alone his ends 
eould be attained, it was necessary for him to land, and to 
display the British flag side by side with that of Naples. 

The king of Naples was now receiving the punishment 
of his kindness for England. He had been driven from his 
territory by the French troops, and had retired to Palermo, 
expecting that Malta would be offered to him as a compen- 
vation for his troubles. Commodore B^U designedly select- 
ed this time of trouUe to send and ask for more aid. The 
Maltese deputies had received their instructions, and re- 
quested of his majesty, that if he could not assist his faith* 
ful subjects of Malta efficiently, in consequence of the war 
In which he was engaged, that they might be permitted to 
avail themselves of the generous protection of England, and 
to take shelter under the flag of that power, as they had 
amed themselves only for the defence of their rights. 
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. The trap was too evident Bot to be perceived, and, weak 
as Ferdinand was, he first endeayqred to avoid this hi^ 
protection. On his part, the Russian minister at the court 
of Sicily represented that this arrangement would be a 
double offence against the rights of his sovereign, an ally 
of the powers who had combined against France, and grand 
master of the order of St John of Jerusalem; 

But Nelson and Hamilton governed at Palermo; it ia, 
well known by what means. In accordance with their 
counsels, the Maltese received a reply which did not direct- 
ly offend Russia, but permuted Ball to attain his object. 
In fact, this answer contained, among other clauses, the 
following passage : *< The king, knowing the loyalty of his 
ally, permits the Maltese to unite their wishes with his, that 
his Britannic majesty will continue to protect their island 
efficiently, and to take for its defence, under whatever form 
or external demonstration it pleases, all the measures which 
Lord Nelson may choose to adopt in the name of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty." • 

The terms of this declaration were extremely vague, and 
the powers which it granted seemed unlimited. By virtue 
of these powers, the English flag was soon displayed side 
by side with that of Naples, and the direction of the affairs 
of Malta was intrusted, to Ball, with authority to land. 

The wily commodore knew that while the knights had 
possession of Malta, the Maltese always regretted the loss 
of their ancient privileges, and their popular council. He 
therefore instituted a deliberative assembly, under the name 
of the National Congress, and had himself elected presi- 
dent. By thisr he flattered the national vanity, and created 
a dictatorial power, which was more efficacious, as it im- 
posed upon a popular assembly all the. odium of its mea- 
Bures. 

Russia, however, openly testified her displeasure, and the 
court of Palermo, unwilling to displease this powerful ally 
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wlio bad nnited its forces with those of Austria, demanded 
eiqplanations at London. 

* The cabinet formally replied that it had no other inten* 
tions than to replace the Island of Malta nnder the dominion 
of his Sicilian Majesty. 

Tp add to the mysteries of this diplomacy, Ball, as he 
said, to confirm the declaration of the cabinet at London, 
announced that he was authorized to assume the supreme 
command with the title of goremor, in the name of ihe king 
of the two Sicilies, and the Maltese had the happiness oi 
seeing in this new title, the official recognition of the rights 
of their sovereign. 

Russia, howerer, was less credulous, and saw in the es- 
tablishment of the English flag on the ancient capital of the 
island, the league of usurpation which it feared ; it then 
declared its intention of sending to Malta a body of troops 
to act in union with the English and Neapolitan forces. 

On hearing this declaration, Nelson saw that his pro- 
jects, which were so skilfully conceived, were unveUed. 
Be immediately informed the insurgents of the coming of 
these formidable allies ; his information terrified the Mal- 
tese, for the Russians were still regarded at Midta as bar- 
tttrians who were extremely formidable. 

These prejudices were fomented by Ball, and the national 
congress, acting under his direction, sent an address to the 
Emperor of Russia, thanking him for his good wishes and 
kind offers, which were rendered unnecessary by the zeal 
and disinterestedness of the English commodore. The 
congress also demanded, that in case the troops should be 
sent, they should be placed under the command of Ball. 

Whether this last clause frustrated the views of Russia, 
or whether she was occupied with more important projectSt 
Uie orders at St. Petersburg remained unexecuted, and Ball 
continued to be the supreme chief. 

The blockade was poshed vigorously ; the French gar-- 
lison defended itself with spirit, but their provisions began 
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to ful. This .famine was caused by the chiTalrio fenerosi- 
ty oC General Vaubois, who was not willing to drive the 
population from their enclosure. At the commencement dt 
the blockade, the French garrison had proyisions for font 
years, but for eighteen months it had furnished the means'^: 
of living to twelve thousand of the inhabitants, who took no 
part in defending the place.. Vaubois saw that his gener* 
osity was ruinous to him, and, forced by circumstances, he 
ordered two thousand seven hundred Maltese to evacuate 
the four cities, Grenerai Graham, however, stopped these 
unhappy emigrants, ^ho were advancing insecurity towards 
the English camp ; by his orders, they were forced to re- 
turn under the ramparts, and were there exposed for thirty-f 
six hours, without food or shelter, to the constant fire oi the 
English batteries on the city. Vaubois, seeing that he 
had nothing to expect from British humanity, preferred to 
surrender, rather than to be an accomplice of this cruelty ; 
he opened the gates, and the French garrison divided its 
last morsel with those unfortunate people who ruined it. 
^. This honorable disinterestedness unfortunately secured 
victqiy to the insurgents. For two years the French. had 
been blockaded by land and sea, and had received aid but 
rarely, when some small vessels were able to run Uie Eng^ 
tish blockade; the bravery of the garrison had d^eated 
every effort of the besiegers, but this garrison was starved 
by nourishing the countrymen of those who besieged them^ 
Vaubois thought he had done, enough, for honor, and on- 
September the 4th, 1800, two years after the commenee- 
ment of the siege, he capitulated to the English generals. ' 
The treaty was very advantageous ; the English were in-' 
haste to take po9session of the place. The garrison re*' 
ceived all the honors of war, and was permitted to go to- 
Marseilles* Those of the Maltese who were friendly to 
France, apd wished to quit the :Country, were considered iai' 
a part of the gairison. Gj^neral Vaubois offored also'to' 
stipulate for the reimbursement of the sums taken by the 
13* 
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FffMieh from ike poUio irMwvrjr, churefaes, aad pnv«te m* 
diTidaalSy under J^e term of a fine, biil^ to his great asloiiisli- 
menty this cleose was rejected. This wouM hare made 
the Maltese a party to the treaty, which was not desired hy 
the English negotiators. \ 

Twenty-four hours afterwarde, without consulting the 
Mskese, whose independence they had come to protect, or 
die Neapolitans, whose rights they had asserted, &e Eng^ 
Urii troops to^ possession of all the forts. Thb caused 
seme murmuring and some threats ; but Ball, who look 
possession of the jbur cities in the name of the king of the 
two Sicilies, -demanded, with a Tiew to prevent disorders, 
that the Maltese troops should lay down their arms upon 
the f^is of the place. This demand was very nnsatis- 
&ctory, but Ball made an address, in which he spoke of 
the good faith of Britain, and his love for the Maltese. On 
the other hand, the chiefs who had been bribed by him in- 
terceded with the muUitttde, and partly by threats, and part- 
ty by earesaeS) B^l obtained his wishes^ he then went to 
die palace, and received with compMments the good Mal- 
tese, who withdrew in silence, already mortified by his dop 
plietty, and finc^g, when it was top late, that ke was their 
master. 

/ A man ae politic as Ball, deserved to keep the command 
of his ooaquest, but the English cabinet saw in it a serious 
mconvenience. The commodore was necessarily installed 
in the name of l&e King of Naples ; he was governor lor hie 
SieiUaa Majesty. To change his t^e suddenly, would have 
' openly vi^ted all the promises that had been made. He 
was therefore recalled, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Qwneron, with a move significant title of commiesioner of his 
Biitaanic Majesty. 

Soon afterwards, the victories of France havinf obliged 
the King of Naj^es to demand peace, Cameron availed 
himself of this oppniimiliy to send to Mesmna the Nea|)efi« 
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ta« troops, who, Mom the MVMndor of the iskiid, had 
wiwwfm lemained diere. 

To these measares the csbinet at London added another, 
no lesa significant. The island of Malta, which had hith* 
erto been regarded as belonging to Africa, was, by act of 
Parliament, embraced in the chart of Europe. ^ 

The treaty of Amiens now superrened ; the article in 
regard to Malta was debated for a long time ; England was 
unwilling to give up her prey. As the cabinet of St. James, 
lK>wever, did not regard the peace as permanent, it^residved 
to sign concessions which it did not intend to execote. 
' The treaty restored Malta to the order of St. John of Je« 
rusalem, but it mutilated the existence of this order ; it 
Bocognised the sovereignty of the King of Naples, but ren« 
dered it illuscMry. Finally, the English reserved three 
months in which to evacuate the island ; and during three 
Bionths, the genius of Britain often accomjdishes a great 
deal. 

France, on the contrary, was obliged to evacuate the 
kingdom of Naples in a month after the treaty. France 
executed in good faith the conditions to which she had as« 
seoted. We shall see that this was not the case with 
England. 

From the first, the resolution of England was taken ; she 
did not wish for peace, and was not willing to surrender up 
Malta. But time was necessary to organize, by its intrigue* 
«nd its gold, a new coalition against victorious France, and 
dminf this time all its skill was necessary to elade its 
promises, and to deceive, at the same time, Naples and the 
Kttights of Mslta, Russia and France. 

Everything depended, then, on the negotiator who shoiM 
be sent to Malta to treat with the commiBsioners of the 
<Mer and France, or rather to myntify them. Ball was 
dftmi thought of: the duplicity which ^ had already et« 
Ubited was a merit which the English government took 
nol to ne^ect. He, ^len, was named president lo 
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treat with the representetiTee of Frwiee md of the Older ; 

and to this title was added that of royal commissioDer to 
succeed Cameron in the ciril administration.- 

As soon as he arrived, Ball showed himself worthy of. 
his mission. In fact, General Vial, minister plenipoten- 
tiary of France, had disembarked at Malta with the Nea- 
politan troops destined, according to the terms of the treaty, 
tp form the garrison. Ball refused to surrender the for- 
tresses to the Neapolitan troops, because no commissioner 
of the Order had appeared to take possession of the island. 

The commiesioner of the Order arrived, and demanded 
the surrender of the fortresses. Ball replied that he had 
no orders on this subject. 

The Grand Master of the Order, who was then at Mes^ 
sina, wrote to him, announcing his proximate arrival. Ball 
told him that the official affairs of his department would 
prevent him from giving up the place, and advised his 
Highness to remain some time longer in Sicily. The min- 
ister plenipotentiary then interfered, and at the same time 
several citizens supported the demands of the Order. By 
way of answer, Ball ordered the arrest of those who en- 
deavored to form parties in the republic, and to disturb 4he 
public tranquillity. While these things occurred at Malta, 
the cabinet of London intrigued with all the diplomatic cir- 
cles of Europe : a third coaliticm waa formed, but the 
preparations were slow and indecisive ; if these uncertain* 
ties continued, Malta might escape England. An opposi- 
tion was formed in the island, favored by the French pleni- 
potentiary and the commissioner of the Order ; the Grand 
Master and his Knights might present themselves at any 
time^ and it would be impossible to refuse ihem possession. 
It was necessary to hurry the matter. 

Without jffevious explanation or discussion, without any ' 
notification to the French government, the King of Eng- 
land sent to the House of Commons a measagOi stating that 
in consequence of. numerous preparations which vr^m^ 
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making in tke puta of Fmce md HoUrnnd, new meararM 
should be taken to secure their poeseasiona* At tlie aaoM 
ttrae, the minbtry atated dearly, by the jooniala, that the 
difficultiea related to Malta. The French gOTeruneiU re* 
•ponded^to this brutal attack by dipIooMtic negotiatioiia. 
But notwithatanding aB ita deeire to preaerre peace, it did 
not wish to cede Mdta to the EngUah. Finally, after 4 
Tain interchange of notes, in which the English ahowed 
thetaaelvea to be nKNre and more requiring, their ambaasa- 
dor, Lord Whitworth, demanded and obtained his paasporta. 
The cabinet of St. James had aaeertained that Britain 
would be sustained by Europe ; and, without any prenoua 
declaration of war, it laid an embargo on those French and 
itfavarian vessels then in the ports of Great Britain, and at 
the same time all the persons and merchandiae found on 
board of those veasela. 

Tfaia flagrant violation of the rights of nations waa vainly 
censured by the opposition in Parliament. Lofd Melville^ 
m the House of Lords, displayed all hia duplicity, and in- 
ac^ntiy admitted the chicanery of his management. 

** I wish," said he, ^ to allude to the other pointa of die 
negotiation, and to confine myaelf to this aisgle argument, 
that we are going to war enticely for Malta ; and I eonaider 
it my duty to speak openly and exactly on this important 
question. I say that Malta ought not to be retained by the 
Knights of St. John, but by ourselves. Let us hold it^ 
then, not for the present only, but for ever ; let us talk no 
more of the Knights of St. John ; let the British 'govern*' 
ment and the inhabitants of Malta establish a Ibrm of gov* 
emment for the island, and let them be proteeted by a 
9ritbh garrison. Let us be prompt in our decision ; let an 
put ourselves in a position to proclaim that, for its happt« 
neea, and qur intereat, our protecdon ia prm&iaed to the 
peopleef Malta. 

'**Oar ishieot al this time ia Malta ; the olijeet of ^ was 
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^isto keep Malta garritoned by British troops, Bot for a few 
'jrears, but for ever." 

We know what were the consequences of this odious 
nsurpauon. Torrents of blood flowed for twelve years ; 
the horrors of war extended from the borders of the Tagus 
to those of the Neva. Every country famished its contan* 
gent of victims ; and all this was done by England, and for 
England. 

We shall not narrate the vexations to which the Maltese 
were subjected under the dominion of the English gover- 
nors. They were cruelly punished for their insurrectioa 
against France, and by the masters whom they had selected. 
In Tain they sent protests to Parliament ; they were un- 
heeded. 

We will insert here, however, a letter addressed to the 
British Parliament by Vincent Borg, the active chief of 
the insurrection, who had encouraged the intervention oC. 
the British :— . 

" As commander of the insurgents,*^ said he, ^ I have 
exposed my life and lost my fortune. It was I who invited 
the English to land, and who persuaded my fellow*citizens 
to place themselves under the protection of Great Britain. 
After the peace of Amiens, I sent deputies to London to 
request the king to keep Blalta. Finally, I exhorted the 
commanders of the English troops not to evacuate the 
place. These were my services, my devotions ; and how 
have I been paid for them ? I have been discharged from 
my employment without previous notice ; I was arrested and 
kept for two months at La Valette, and finally pursued as a 
suspicious person ; and have been obliged for two years to 
have a vpecial permit to go to the country, whenever my 
interests called me there.^ 

But England had no further occasion for the natives | 
France, borne down by the European coalitiqn, cQuld not offer 
them her protection^ and the cabkiet of Londpn oppressed 
the Maltese with impunity. According to -the report oft 
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cominisaion of inquiry, they were a readess and turbulent 
people, whom it was necessary to rule with a rod of iron. 

The tremendous disasters of France followed ;. its rivals, 
always ready to profit by the chances of fortune, did not 
forget Malta when making the treaty of peace. The sev- 
enth article of the treaty of Paris was couched iH the fol- 
lowing language : " The property and sovereignty of the 
island of Jf alta and its appendages belong to his Britannic 
Majesty.'* 

It was well to devtote a few words to legitimatize the 
possession of the island of Malta, which has been the 
cause of this exael war. 

Finally, the congress of Vienna consecrated this usurpa- 
tion ; and it is one more reproach to the treaty of 1815| and 
another source of accusation agsunst England, 
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CHAPTER V. 
NAPLES. 

Tn spirit of politietl f^form wlneb piodnotd the Fr»aeh 
RdTCtatioB, had extended durougheot die whole of ^Rope, 
•ad peittcnlarly among the nobility waA pe«»aatrf hi tiie 
kingdom of Naples. Ferdinand IV. himeetf had Mt its 
injUneaee to a certain extent^ and had ahread^^slablished, 
near his pakee of Gaserta, on the InU of 9an Leneio, en 
'industrial colony, ^hose constitution and laws were ex- 
tremely democratic; thus seemingly preparing for. more 
generid modifications in the state institutions. But this 
was only a caprice of the king, who wished to appear as 
philosophical as Leopold in Germany, and Ferdinand in 
Tuscany. The important events whic^ oocuarred in France 
in 1789 soon changed his views. Persuaded also foy tke 
queen and her favorite, Acton, who were themselves gov- 
erned by Lady Hamilton, he prepared to make war upon 
the French, who had dared to limit the wishes and power 
of their king. 

With this view, he combined the other princes of Itafy 
in a coalition agunst France, but all were terrified with 
what had occurred in this country, and were incapable of 
taking any vigorous resdutions ; hence his attempts were 
then of no avail. 

The king, however, commenced his military prepam* 
tiqns, and charged the regular clergy and the monastic 
orders to excite by their preaching religious fanaticisaa 
among the people, Ferdinand's projects, however, were 
destined to meet with obstacles of nxm than one kint. 
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Tlie army were d«licient in discipliiiB ; a Umg and quiet 
peace had destroyed their courage, and it was necessary to 
seek far foreign leaders. On the other hand, the new doe- 
tnoes had made numerous partisans of the most honorabk 
and enlightened of the upper classes, all of whom desired 
m their hearts the success of France. The king was aware 
of the latter circumstance, and took measures to avoid the 
danger. ' 

This prince had ascended the throne when a child. 
The Marquis of Taoucci, formerly professor of law at Pisa, 
had been named president of the emmcil of the regency, 
and had attempted to turn the attention of the young mon- 
arch from public affairs, thus hoping to usurp the authority. 
With this view, he had intrusted his education to the Prince 
of San Nicandro, one of the most imbecile men at court: 
the character of Ferdinand was thus rendered feeble, irreso* 
lute, and timid. In April, 1768, Ferdinand married the 
I^ncess Mary Caroline Louisa of Austria, daughter of 
Maria Theresa. A clause in his marriage contract stipu- 
lated that after the birth of the first son. Queen Caroline 
should have a deliberative voice inf the council. She did 
not wait till that time to exhibit that imperious character 
which was to exercise so fatal an influence on the afiairs 
of state. Some months after his marriage, she succeeded 
in removing &e Marquis of Tanucci, and then assumed 
absolute power over her husband. The Marquis of Sam- 
huca, who succeeded Tanucci, did not retain his place long. 
He could not agree with the queen, and was not sufficiently 
guarded inhis remarks ; exile was the price of his indis- 
^etion, and Acton succeeded him in 1784. 

Acton was born at Besangon. His father was a physi- 
cian, attached to the miUtsry hospital of that city, and 
Acton entered the royal marine when very young. Pos- 
sessed of some iabat, huA blinded by pride and ambi<> 
tion^ he blushed for his father's profession, and was vexed 
thenremindaittf it. HeiefirMs country, where he thought 
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Ins binh was an obstacle to his advaneeuieiit, Mid from that 
time it became hatefal to him. Ho went to Tuscany, and 
obtained from the grand duke the command of a frigate. A 
fortunate opportunity occurring, in which he displayed 
courage and skill, he attracted the attention of Ferdinand 
IV., who invited him to his court, appointed him minister 
of marine, and afterwards minister of war. From this time, 
Acton attempted to keep himself in favor. With this view, 
he flattered the passions of the quoen, became her favorite, 
and united this princess and the English ambassador in 
cmnmon hostility against France. 

« In 1791, the British goremment had in the councils of 
Ferdinand another active and devoted agent. Lady Hamil- 
ton. This woman, whose real name was unknown, but 
who assumed that of Emma Haste, was one of the most 
beautiful females of England. She first prostituted her 
charms at London, and then, by a concurrence of circum- 
stances which it is unnecessary to mention, married the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Naples, Sir William Hamilton. Emma 
Haste was presented at court by her husband. The queen 
received her very favorably, invited her to all her f^tes, and 
even admitted her to her private suppers, at which the fa- 
vorite minister assisted. The queen's affection for Lady 
Hamilton became extremely vivid, and was rather a passion 
than friendship. She often remained in the palace, and 
slept with her. 

A female like Lady Hamilton, who was always ready to 
use her charms, offered too useful an auxiliary to England 
to be neglected. Nelson, who was then commander of the 
ship-of-the-line Agamemnon, ia the port of Naples, becanw 
her public lover ; and* the intrigues of diplomacy were 
planned in the closet of- the courtesan. 

Lady Hamilton soon^ became the avowed agent of the 
cabinet of St. James, and exercised an unbounded influence 
over the Neapolitan government, in connexion with Acton 
and the queen, who could refuse her nothing. Under hir 
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directicH), Ferdinand adopts the measures he thought 
proper to paralyze the effect of the new doctrines which 
existed in the upper classes of Neapolitan society. He 
established a secret police, having for its object to watch 
the steps and note the conversations of the citizens in pub- 
lic places^ and even at their firesides. The queen took the 
direction of this espionage, and the agents of it assembled 
in her palace every evening. 

When the Legislative Assembly defied the coalition of 
kings, after the declaration of Pilnitz, the Neapolitan po- 
lice redoubled their vigilance. They respected nothing, 
and all the citizens were subjected to its odious despotism. 
The most honorable men were infamously punished on the 
slightest suspicion. This was certainly not the way to 
propitiate the partisans of the doctrines of liberty, equality, 
and justice, to support the existing order of things ; but 
England, who counselled these acts of violence, determined 
to alienate, at any price, these auxiliaries from the cause 
of France, totally regardless of the dissensions thus sown 
between the monarch and his subjects. Lord Hamilton 
advised Ferdinand to punish the partisans of French anar- 
chy severely, as Lord Hervey afterwards requested of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany; and he found the Neapolitan 
councils extremely docile, because his advice agreed per- 
fectly with their tyrannical propensities. 

After the death of Louis XVL, however, Ferdinand 
having refused to recognise the French republic in the per- 
son of Makau, its representative, the Convention sent a 
squadron to Naples under the command of La Touche 
Treville. The presence alone of th^ French vessels 
changed the king's resolution. The ambassador was ac- 
credited, and the Neapolitan government promised to be 
3>eutral in the war between France and the European 
powers. 

Having obtained these results, La Touche Treville sailed 
with his squadron, when a violent tempest obliged him to 
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return to Napled to refit his vessels. Daring the stay in 
the city of the French marines, a great many young men, 
admirers of the revolution, formed their acquaintance, and 
feasted them ; and at one of their repasts, decorated their 
button-holes with small red caps. The court was ap- 
prized of this circumstance, and extremely vexed. Its 
vengeance wsLs hushed until the squadron had sailed, and 
then, obeying its own feelings of resentment and the sugges- 
.tions of England, as represented by Lady Hamilton, most 
of those who had sympathized with France were arrested 
for high treason. They were taken from their homes in 
the middle of the night, and cast into the dungeons of the 
Chateau of St. Elmo, where they were fed on the coarse 
bread of the prison, and slept on the bare earth ; they were 
placed in separate dungeons, and were not allowed to com- 
municate with their families, who were entirely ignorant 
of their fate. Some, of the prisoners were scientific men 
and nobles, whose sufferings were much greater, because 
accustomed to the sweets of luxury and the quiet of study. 

At the same time, Ferdinand was making active prepara- 
tions for war, and concluded with Great Britain a secret 
treaty, stipulating to send into the Mediterranean a certain 
number of vessels and troops, to join those sent by the 
cabinet of St. James, so as to form a force superior to that 
of the French, and one capable of protecting the commerce 
and independence of the Two Sicilies. . 

The terrible eruption of Vesuvius which occurred at this 
time, spreading desolation through the whole kingdom, did 
not arrest the labors of the state junto, a special committee 
appointed to try the prisoners detained at the castle of St 
Elmo. England, wherever she had influence, forced the 
governments to strike down the advocates of the new doc- 
trines suddenly and by police persecutions. TEe revolu- 
tionary risings which broke out at this time in different 
j^atls of ItkYy c5titribut6d t6 inclreaiie het fury. In Pied- 
moidi a i5(His]piraey W9M Stktavet^ ngkitax the king, 
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seconded by popular moyemoAts ; a dangerous spirit of 
liberty was seen at Bologna ; and at Naples conspiracies 
were formed daily, rendered still more formidable by a bad 
harvest, the misery of the people, and general discontent. 
By this serious state of things, England saw that it was 
necessary to strike a severe blow, and the court seconded 
its views readily. The junto proceeded by inquest, and 
upon secret accusations, supported by the testimony of sala- 
ried spies, and likewise by the depositions of the domestics 
and children, members of the family. The investigation 
commenced in secret, was intrusted to defenders appointed 
by the king, and the accused was not permitted to be heard 
in his defence. The punishment inflicted on those who 
were found guilty, was death, imprisonment, hard labor, 
and banishment. From the sentence there was no appeal, 
and punishment was immediate. . ^ 

Amid these iniquities^ Bonaparte invaded Italy with a 
email army, and drove before him the numerous troops of 
the coalition. Ferdinand sent regiments to the Austrians 
in Lombardy, and declared war, in terms extremely insult- 
ing to France. 

Bonaparte's rapid successes terrified Ferdinand, and he 
readily accepted an armistice offered by the republican 
general, which was signed, shortly afterwards at Brescia. 
Agreeably to this convention, Ferdinand recalled the rem- 
nants of the Neapolitan regiments from Lon^bardy, and the 
vessels lent to reinforce the British fleet, from the Mediter- 
ranean. When, however, it was known at Naples that a 
new Austrian army, commanded by Wurmser, had entered 
Italy, Ferdinand's hopes revived, and he immediately re- 
sumed his menacing attitude — which did not long continue, 
for he soon received the news of Wurmser's defeat. Fer- 
dinand was then terrified, and humbly solicited that the 
urmistice of Brescia might be changed to a permanent 
peace. This request was granted by a treaty signed at 
Paris in October, 1796, on condition of quitting his allies, 
14* 
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observing neutrality, and liberating the French wbo were 
imprisoned for treason, and to grant his subjects the ccRn- 
mercial advantages enjoyed by the most favored nations. 
England, however, preserved all her influence in the coun- 
cils of Ferdinand ; and, thanks to her intrigues, the peace 
of Paris, like the armistice of Brescia, was only a device 
to gain time. An opportunity of resuming hostilities soon 
presented itself. The French had captured Rome, and 
many distinguished personages from the pontifical state had 
retired to Naples, exaggerating, in their reports, the rigor 
of the conquerors, and thus exciting the people against them. 

Berthier, who commanded the French troops at Rome, 
intimated to the court of Naples that jhe Roman emigrants 
must be expelled from the Neapolitan territory, that pass- 
ports must be given to the English ambassador and wife ; 
General Acton dismissed from the ministry, whom Eng- 
land had made her accomplice, and that the French troops 
must pass through the Neapolitan territory, to take posses- 
sion of Benevento and Pontecorvo in the Roman states. 
But Ferdinand was ruled by his advisers, refused the re- 
quests, garrisoned the two Roman cities, and took measures 
to defend the line of the frontiers. 

Things were in this state, when the French expedition 
for the invasion of Egypt left the port of Toulon and sailed 
for its place of destination, which was then known only to 
a few individuals. Caroline was advised of it by a letter 
from the Queen of Spain, a^id communicated this secret to 
England, who took measures in consequence. 

The capture of Malta by the French added to these per- 
secutions ; but the indignation of the people finally became 
so general, that it was necessary to make some sacrifices 
to public opinion. The judge, Vanni, who presided over 
the council of state, was removed from his office and ban- 
ished from Naples, and even Acton pretended to absent 
hiihself. The irritated populace was no sooner soothed, 
however, than the same sets .were re-enacted : the prisons 
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wm «g«o crowded with yictiiiis ; the mfammis Castelei* 
Gala, member of the junto, was appoiiited minister of jus* 
tiee ; and Vanni received, in his exile, consolation, encour- 
agement, and gold. 

Abont this time, Nelson appeared in the bay of Naples 
with the vessels captured by him at Abonkir. The court 
indulged in the most extravagant joy. Ferdinand, the 
queen, Lady Hamilton, and a great number of courtesans, 
embarked and went to meet Nelson. Ferdinand presented 
him with a cost]y sword, and carried him in triumph to his 
palace. Public rejoicings were ordered, and the people 
were commanded to illuminate the fronts of their housesr. 
Garat, the French ambassador, assisted in these honors 
rendered to the admiral, but was treated with disdainful 
insult by the queen, for which he vainly. demanded repav 
ladon. 

England, however, fearing that the result of the congress 
convoked at Rastadt, to negotiate peace, would be favorable, 
took every means to sow dissension between the powers. 
She sent the Baron of Awerveck to Naples to excite Fer- 
dinand to make war on Fraitce. This diplomatist exerted 
himself to second the efforts of Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson. The queen was easily gained over, Ferdinand's 
apinion8> were also influenced, and war was resolved upon. 
From this time extraordinary levies of soldiers were made, 
and General Mack came from Germany to take command 
of the Neapolitan population. ^ 

While the English government were thus successful at 
Naples, the same result was obtained at Florence by 
threats. Lord Hervey notified the Grand Dake that the 
English fleet would bum Leghorn unless he declared war 
against &e republic ; that an army would march upon 
Floreaee, to compel him to dismiss Laflotte, the French 
ambamador, immediately. The insolence of Lord Hervey 
did not stop here : he demanded that the emblems of French 
denoeracysliould be^aeed from the palace of the ambae- 
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Md<Mr ; that all th« pattwant of French aaarehy riiouid ba 
aeverely punished ; ijuX all commanication between France 
and Tuscany should be interrupted, &c. The Grand Duke, 
too feeble to enforce his neutrality, was obliged to submit. 
V Finally^ on the 22d of November, Ferdinand published 
a manifesto, in which he explained the motives which in- 
duced him to make war on France. At the same time, his 
ministers addressed secret letters to the other cabinets of 
Italy, to engage them to make common cause with Naples 
and England. One of these letters, written to the minister 
of the King of Piedmont, was intercepted and publish^ 
by the French ; it contained these atrocious remarks : 
<«The French battalions are scattered throughout Pied- 
mont, secure and confident of peace. Excite the patriotism 
of the people to enthusiasm and even fury, so that every 
Piedmontese shall aspire to the honor of trampling on the 
enemies of his country. These partial murders will be 
more advantageous to Piedmont than victories gained in 
the field of battle ; and the just verdict of posterity will 
never brand with the term treason those energetic acts of 
an entire people, which passes over the dead bodies of its 
oppressors to regain its liberty. Our brave Neapolitans, 
under the command of our illustrious General Mack, will 
be the first to give the signal of death to the enemy of 
thrones and peoples ; perhaps they will be on their march 
when this letter reaches you." 

In fact, the Neapolitan army immediately marched on 
the pontifical states, and invaded them at different points. 
Six thousand men, under the orders of Naselli, embariied 
for Leghorn in English and Portuguese vessels. Mack, at 
the head of twenty-two thousand soldiers, marched directly 
on Rome. He wx4te to General Championnet, command- 
ing the French army, saying, " I intend to take possession 
<tf Rome $ I wish you to evacuate it and all its territory. 
I forbid your sending any troops into the territory of Tus- 
cany ; and if you fire a single gun against the Nei^politan 
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troops, I wffl kin orery Prenchman wlio falls into, my 
power!'* This threat was enforced: at Arcoli, three 
French soldiers who were captured were tied to a tree and 
shot ; at the hospital of Otricoli, which was occupied by 
Mack, thirty French soldiers, who had suffered amputation 
on the preceding day, were also shot, and their bodies 
buried. 

The neutrality of Tuscany, which Mack took under his 
protection, was subjected to many outrages. Nelson ap^ 
peared before Leghorn with the vessels having on board 
six thousand Neapolitans, under the orders of Naselli. 
They were to be disembarked and to attack the rear guard 
of the French. On seeing the fleet,' the comthandant of 
the place made representations as to its neutrality, but in 
vain, and finally the soldiers landed. He justified his course 
in the following proclamation : — 

" Leghorn, Nov. 30, 1798. 
" Jacob Lavaillette, major general of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, commander at Leghorn, has learned that a squad- 
ron of English and Portuguese vessels of war have appeared 
before Leghorn, and have declared their intention to land, 
even by force, in case of resistance. The commander of 
Leghorn, unable to resist, permits them to disembark, un- 
der the express condition of respecting the neutrality of 
Tuscany." 

When the squadron was entering the roads, Nelson seized^ 
as a lawful prize, a Genoese fleet of merchant vessels richly 
laden. Thus was the neutrality of Tuscany respected. 

On the approach of Mack« who was attended by King 
Ferdinand, the French troops evacuated Rome. Some 
partisans of the republic, some I^eapolitans who had fled 
from persecution, either <;ould not or would not foUow: 
they were arrested on the same day, aad executed by order 
of the king. The populace was sub^tsd to the nmges 
of miserable beings whoviiadsr the pvetwet of reUgiou, pfl^ 
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kged houses, robbed the ckwens, drowned m the TibeT a 
great number of Jews, and committed the most rerdtbig 
strocities in the presence of the soldiery, who offered no 
oj^sition. But the French soon resumed the offensive, 
routed the Neapolitan army, and F^^rdinand succeeded in 
escaping to his capital only by means of a disgraceful dis- 
guise. Terror seized the court ; it tried to arrest the pro- 
gress of the enemy, hut gently^for it could not calcidate on 
suecess. On the night of the Slst of December, the king, 
and all those who had excited against themselves public 
animadversion, embarked and fled into Sicily. The king 
carried away the jewels and treasure -of the crown, the 
most precious antiquities, the chels d'muvres of the arts 
which adorned the museums, and about eighty millions of 
firancs found in the public treasury. He was advised to 
these thefts by Lady Hamilton and Admiral Nelson. 

Shortly aftei, the French, under the orders of Cham« 
pionnet, aided |by a part of the population, took possession 
of the city of Naples, and formed the Parthenopoean re- 
public, amid the acclamations of the whole people. 

All, however, was not finished. The royalists excited 
the inhabitants of the provinces to insurrection, and Cardi- 
nal Ruffo placed himself at their head. The insurrection 
gradually extended, and the French army, unable to defend 
themselves against an enemy whose power increased daily, 
evacuated the city, leaving the new Republic to provide for 
its defence. 

The republicans of Naples were extremely brave, but 
they were too few to ensure their triumph. The French 
had just evacuated the city, when a large number of Eng- 
lish and Sicilian vessels made a descent on the islands of 
Ischia and Procida, took possession of them, massacred the 
republicans, re-estaUished the royal government, and ap- 
pointed magistrates to detect and punish the rebels. 

Admiral Garacciolo, who had left Sicily to enlist in the 
service of the Pardien<qpasan republic, was ordered to re- 
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take these two ishMids. Willi this view, he assembled 
some TeSselSy but failed from the contrary winds and the 
inferionty of his forces. He re-entered the harbor of 
Naples, without having sustained much injury himself, 
although he had inflicted much on the enemy. 

The royalists, however, under the command <^ Rnfib, 
advanced rapidly. All the provinces had 3rielded to them ; 
the republican government retained command only of the 
capital and the environs of the city. The defection of the 
Duke of Roocaromana, who deserted to the enemy with a 
division of cavalry, increased the dangerous position of the 
patriots^ The secret agents of Rnfib fomented treason in 
the ranks of the people : the men employed in the arsend 
at Castellamare were bought over, and attempted, but un- 
successfully, to set it on fire. Cries of sedition disturbed 
the repose of the citizens at night, and repiNrts of the bloody 
reactions meditated by the royalists were current in every 
part» 

In 1799, on the 13th of June, the royal army had ad- 
vanced to the walls of the city. Jt was composed of 
funatical peasants, principally Calabrians, who were distin- 
guished for their ferocity ; bands commanded by former 
leaders of banditti, as Fra-Diavolo and Mammone ; and, 
finally, Sicilian, Turkish, Russian, and English auxiliaries. 
This army invested Naples, and attacked it simultaneously 
at several points. The Russians assailed the fort of 
Yigliena, the walls of which were battered by cannon. 
A furious battle ensued, and the republicuis were about to 
yield to numbers, when the commander of the fort, the 
priest Toscani, covered with wounds, crawled to the maga- 
zine *and fired it. The fort blew up with a terrible ezplo- 
aion, and buried Russians and Neapolitans under its ruins. 
The battle was carried on in every part with the same de- 
gree of ferocity. Success was doubtful during the day, and 
night alone put an end to the contest. 

The next day the city was in the hands of the royalists* 
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iad tke rcpiibiicMis were sluit up in the eaados, but deter* 
miBed to sell their lives dearlf. But RuflSs, astodished at 
80 vigorous a resistance, was still doubtful of his victory. 
Notwithstanding the advantages he had gained, he was 
fearful of driving to despak such determined men, who 
might at any time be assisted by the French and Spanish, 
whose combined fleets were still in the Mediterraneaa. 
Rttfib then proposed an armistice to the republicans. Aa, 
however, the Directory had declared that they had no con* 
fidence in King Ferdinand and his liei^nant Rufib, the 
patriots required that the articles of the treaty should be 
sanctioned and their execution guarantied by the command- 
ers of the Russian and Turkish army, by the admiral of 
the English fleet, and by the French general M6gean, who, 
Mnce the departure of the French -army, had retained pos- 
session of the castle of St. Blmo. After conferring in a 
low tone with his allies, Ruffo assented to the demands of 
the republicans, and peace was concluded in the following 
terms :~ 

" 1. The Castel Novo, and the Castel del Ovo, with 
their armaments and munitions of war, shall be delivered to 
the commissioners of the King of the Two Sicilies, of his 
allies, England, Russia, and the Ottoman Porte. 

^2. The republican garrisons of the two forts shall 
march out with the honors of war, and their persons and 
goods, both moveable and immoveable, shall be respected. 

" 3. They may, at their option, .embark either on board 
of the vessels of parliament, to be transported to Toulon, 
or may remain in the kingdom, and themselves and families 
shall be respected. The vessels shall be supplied by the 
king's ministers. 

'* 4. These conditions and clauses shall be applicable to 
both sexes in the castles, and to the republicans captured 
daring the war by the royal troops and their allies. 

" 5. The republican garrisons shall iSDt leave the castlM 
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untQ the veBSels destined fer those who wish to leftve Ao 
kingdom are ready to sail. 

^ 6. The archbishop of Salerno, the eonnt of Chice- 
ronx, the count of DiUon, and the bishop of Areilletro, shall 
remain as hostages in the castle of St. Elmo nntil news it 
received at Naples of the safe arriral at Toulon of the 
vessels with the republican garrisons. The prisoners of 
the royal party, and the hostages kept in the forts, shaU be 
liberated on the ratification of the present capitulation." 

This convention was signed by Cardinal Rufib and the 
count of Ghiceroux in the name of the King of Naples, 
Captain Foot on the part of England, Bailie of Russia, 
Bonieu for Turkey, and Generals Massa and Megean for 
the republic. 

Several days were spent in preparing the vessels. An 
edict, signed by Cardinal Ruffo as lieutenant of the king, 
declared that *' the war was ended ; that neither parties nor 
factions existed any longer in the kingdom, but only citi^ 
zens and brothers, equally subject to the prince ; that the 
king was disposed to pardon the errors of the rebellion, and 
accord even to his enemies his paternal goodness; and 
consequently that there would be no persecution, nor pil- 
lage, nor contests, nor disasters, nor armaments.'* Some 
of the republicans determined to remain at Naples; but 
most of them, having less confidence in the assurances of 
ro3ralty, embarked on board of the vessels, and made up 
their mijids to leave their country. The garrisons of the 
forts marched out with the honors of war, and most (tf the 
patriots who composed them also embarked. The vessels 
waited only for a favorable wind. 

A numerous fleet was now seen in the horizon. At first 
it was supposed to be the French and Spaniards, who had 
come to assist the republicans, who now regretted their 
surrender. But they were soon undeceived ; the vessels 
were those of Admiral Nelson. 

The wind was now fair, and yet the vsessels having on 
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board the patiiaU did not depart. They left their moor- 
ings, but were {daced under the cannon of the Ciastel del 
Ovo. The republicans demanded explanations of the Eng- 
^sh admiral, who, in reply, published an edict of Ferdinand, 
annulling the capitulation, under the pretence that a king 
could not treat with his subjects, nor deprive himself of the 
right to punish rebels. In a short time, the commissaries 
pf Ferdinand arrested about a hundred patriots from the 
vessels ; they were chained in couples, and marched through 
the indignant, but silent populace, into the dungeons of the 
castle they had quitted under the faith of treaties, and which 
had passed from their hands into those of the English. 

Thus, under the eyes of the representatives of the allies, 
who made no opposition, a most sacred engagement was 
odiously violated ; an act of treason unexampled in the 
annals of civilized people, and the base infamy of which 
was assumed by Great Britain alone. An act so dishouor- 
able, however, produced the most energetic protestations on 
the part of some officers of the British marine, and Captain 
Trowbridge resigned his commission, and returned to Eng- 
land, so as not to serve under the orders of Nelson. But the 
cabinet of St. James, as if to l»:ave the general indignation 
which existed in Europe against the conduct of the admiral, 
rewarded him, on his return to England, with the rank of 
Vice-Admiral of the hlue^ and sent him to Copenhagen to 
consummate another deed of villany. 

Reactions soon commenced. All those not among the 
conquerors were exposed to be massacred. Bloody bodies 
were seen in the streets and squares. The executioners, 
when tired of asking admission, broke into the houses of 
the citizens, and under pretence of seizing the proscribed, 
stole the gold and precious things on which they could lay 
their hands. Those unfortunate beings who escaped death 
at the moment of their arrest, were loaded with chains, or 
beaten and led to prison, subjected in their course through 
, the streets to iiyury. and outrage. 
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A tribunal was institateS for tlie trial of the patriots, over 
which the infamous Speciale presided. We will not men- 
tion all the crimes committed ; the history of them woulA 
be too long, and would occupy several volumes ; two cases 
will show the mode in which it proceeded, and made such 
an atrocious mockery of the sacred forms of justice. 

A noble Neapolitan, named Pasquale Battistesisa, was 
brought before the judges, for being a moderate partisan of 
the liberals, and was condemned to be hung. He was ex- 
ecuted, and thought to be dead. But when about to be 
buried, traces of life were observed. By the orders of 
Speciale, bis throat was cut by the executioner, in the 
church. 

" Admiral Caracciolo," says Coletta, in his History of 
Naples, to which we are indebted for most of the materials 
of this chapter, *^ Admiral Caracciolo was betrayed by a 
domestic, and was arrested in an obscure retreat. Nelson 
demanded of Cardinal Ruffi), that the admiral should be 
given up to him. It was thought that this was done to save 
a brave man, who had shared with him the dangers of the 
sea and the strife of battles. The same day a court-martial 
of Neapolitan officers was convened on board of his vessel, 
and Count Thurn, the highest in rank, presided over it. 
This court heard the accusations, and also the accused, 
who was ignorant of the charges against him ; it however 
admitted the justice of the admiral's demand, that the proofs 
and evidences in his favor should be heard. Nelson, when' 
informed of this resolution, said that delays were useless ; 
and then this slavish assembly condemned the unfortunate 
Caracciolo to perpetual imprisonment. But Nelson, being 
told of this sentence by Count Thurn, the president, re- 
sponded, < Death ;' and the word imprisonment was erased, 
and that of death substituted. This infamous court-martial 
separated af two o'clock, and at the same moment, Frances- 
co Caracciolo, a gray-headed Neapolitan prince, an admiral 
celebrated for Ids talent and bravery, illnstrioiis for the glory 
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1m had ae^iired by thhty-fire years of senrioes readeied 
to bis eoantry and his king, a distinguished and modest dti« 
aen, betrayed by one of his own domestics, betrayed by his 
brother in arms, Lord Nelson, betrayed by the officers, his 
judges, who had been so much honored by his triumphs, 
was loaded with chains, was taken on board a Neapolitan 
frigate, the Minerva, more celebrated than any other vessel 
far the victories of the admiral, and was hmig up at the 
yard*arm, where he remained exposed all night, a sad 
monument of Nelson's infamy." 

Another historian relates, that on learning his condemna- 
tion, Caracciolo wrote to Nelson, asking not his life, but 
that he might die like a soldier, and be shot ; and that Nel- 
son refused his request, assisted at the execution, and took 
pleasm:e in the horrid sight. Lady Hamilton was at his 
side! 

Three days after, and when Ferdinand, who had wished 
to remain on the sea, had issued a great many tyrannical 
and sanguinary edicts, under the direction of his English 
advisers, the prince, in company with Nelson, perceived an 
object floating on the surface of the sea, and propelled by 
the waves towards his vessel. " On observing it," says 
Coletta, '' he discovered a dead body immersed in water to 
its middle, while the head was elevated, seemingly coming 
towards him in a threatening manner. Looking at it atten- 
tively, he recognised the livid fcM^e of his victim, and ex- 
claimed, ' Caracciolo !' Turning round, and shuddering with 
horror, he inquired, * What does this corpse wish ?' While 
his assistants were 9ilent and stupefied, the chaplain an- 
swered, in a solemn manner, ' A Christian burial.' — ' Let it 
be given,' said the king, and retired alone and thoughtful 
into the cabin." 

Shortly after, the English government perceived the ne- 
cessity <^ oaodifying its policy in regard to France and the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, recalled its ambassador, and 
N«boQ» unable to be s^^anled &om Ladjr Hamilton, left 
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his commaad, and retumed to England. He was afterwards 
kiiledy as is well known, at the battle of Trafalgar. Fear- 
ing that the English government would overlook the senri* 
ces rendered at Naples by Lady Hamilton, they were men* 
tioned in his will, and this woman was recommended in the 
highest terms. But England disdained the prostitute who 
was no longer useful. Lady 'Hamilton was forgotten by 
hex country, and afterward died in France, in a state of exr 
treme wretchedness. 

15* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FRANCE. 

L — ^EEVOLirrioN. 

Ws have thus far studied the policy of the cabinet of St. 
James only in its action on foreign countries. Except the 
transactions in Malta and Naples, we have not found it ia 
direct opposition to France. We shall now allude to that 
long and bloody contest which began in 1793, and ended 
in 1814. 

We shall require all our impartial feelings in order that 
we may not seem actuated by hatred, and that justice may 
not resemble vengeance ; and shall produce proofa which 
cannoi be denied, even by the accused. We shall speak 
with the Moniteur in hand ; we shall refer to men who hav« 
seen and understood, who have taken part in the great 
events of the imperial and revolutionary era ; and, finally, 
shall often depend on the English themselves, to corrc^rate, 
by their own statements, our strongest accusations. We 
have often seen that on such, a point, the proof must be de« 
cisive, the demonstration unanswerable. 

I. THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT CALUMNIATES THE FRENt^H 

REVOLUTION — IT ATTACKS THE ALLIES OF FRANCE — ^IT 

ORGANIZES THE COALITIOxV TREATIES OF PILNITZ AND 

PAVIA. 

When the Americans captured the army of Lord Com- 
wallis, Lord North exclaimed : " France has given us a 
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lerriUe blow ; America is lost. She is now preparing to 
capture India. We must make peace, and employ all the 
means in our power to disturb France, both in her foreign 
and domestic relations." 

These words were remembered by Pitt ; they wer^ the 
lesson of his life ; on his death-bed he transmitted them to 
his worthy pupil, Castlereagh. 

To neutralize the sympathies which the French had early 
found in Englaod, it was necessary to render odious the 
men and the deeds of the revolution. Calumny was the 
most convenient and surest mode of doing this, and Pitt 
was accustomed to the use of this weapon. 

Many writers of merit were pensioned by the govem- 
ment, to devote their talent and political influence in oppo- 
sition to the principles of the French revolution. This di- 
rect action of the cabinet on the opinion of the English 
nation was exercised only in secret. In fact, the ministry 
was obliged to conceal its real intentions, even in England. 
As to France, it reiterated the assurances of the desire to 
preserve peace between the two countries. Not being then 
in a condition to enter into a contest with France, it attack- 
ed her indirectly, by threatening the only ally faithful to 
her — Spain. 

At the close of 1789, two Spanish vessels entered the 
bay of Nootka Sound, on the northwest coast of North 
America, and conducted with some irregularity towards two 
British vessels. The King of Spain, when informed of it, 
made ev^y apology, and tendered every satisfaction to the 
cabinet of St. James ; but an amicable arrangement would 
not suit the English, who ordered a fleet to be armed for 
the Mediterranean. The attitude of the constitutional as- 
sembly, which, notwithstanding the uncertain position of 
France, resolved to respond loyally to the appeal of Spain, 
disconcerted Pitt's projects. War was postponed, and the 
force which this result gave to the British minbtry, permit- 
ted them to combine at their leisure against the French 
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rairolBtittn. Wttk ihk riew Pitt amM MmMlf of «a Mi 
ditpoMUe oMaiiB, ani tlitts prepared fcnr the last scefteef 
die great oataetn^he* Cornwi^ia was ordered te temd*- 
nate the war in India ; next an attempt was made to alsnt 
tlM oonii of Madrid on the siAijeetiof a rrroliAion. Anstiia 
waa reconciled to Tiarkey, with which she had become e»- 
broiled in 1787, notwithstanding att die effarts of Frenek 
di|domaoy ; finally, the peace of Wavela, oonelnded the 14th 
of August, 17dO, by the medmtion of Spain, bot nnder the 
infuence of the British cabinet, terminated the war between 
Sweden and Rnssia. Thus, eveiy ejQTort of EngUsh diplo* 
macy terminated fortmately. 

While the anti^reTotntumary propaganda made mjid pto- 
gieaa in Ghreat Britain, and while the blades in the Frendi 
colonies were excited to rebellion by se^etageats, a crusade 
Tjkras organiaied on the continentagainst Fraaoe. Lord Elgin, 
the English aoibassador at N^les, visited the Enrepeaa^ 
courtSi to excite the kingsagainst the revolution. Tbis^pii^ 
matist brought about a conference between the Emperof of 
Austria and the King of Prussia, a conference which l«i 1ft 
the treaty of Mantua, signed on the 20tb of May, 1791, and 
the c6nventi<m of Pilnitz, concluded August 27th ni the 
same year. This last is known by all those who hava 
read even an abridged hi^ory of the French re^ototil^n. 
The treaty of Mantua ia less known, although infinite^ 
more inqportant. The priaeipal arrangements in it were U 
follows: The sovereigns who signed it divided France. 
The Emperor of Austaa took Lorraine, Alsace, and U 
Frattohe*Comt6, destined afterwards for Switzerland ; ihs 
King of Sardinia, Bresse, Bngey, Grex, and Dai]|diiny ^ the 
King of Spain, RoussUlon, Beam, the Island of Corsica, 
md the French part of St Domingo. Rusna veoerved lor 
herself the ri^t to invade Poiand, a pact of Pod<^ and the 
small ports of Servia ; Prussia waa to take- po tso ae i on ef 
Dsntsick, Thoni, the high palatinate, and Lnsaoe. 

Engtend did not sign due deekialion. She eonld not 
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yet permit herself to indulge in so open an act of hostflity 
against France, to whom she was constantly making pro- 
testations of friendship ; it would endanger the succesa 
€s[ her plans. But England had from the first, as we have 
already seen, brought about the conference which led to 
the treaty ; and she had afterwards, although quietly, par- 
ticipated in the arrangements which were signed by the 
four contracting sovereigns. The motives of pure policy 
are easily understood: ^'Internal dissensions and foreign 
wars will exhaust the resources of France, and thus fulfil 
tlie wishes of the British ministry. If, as is believed will 
be the case, France, shall be crushed, the cabinet of St. 
James will profit by its fall, and would then receive, with- 
out any trouble, from the French colonies, an equivalent 
to what the other powers desired to keep on the continent. 
If by any unforeseen chance France should be victorious^ 
England could arrest her progress, and form a rallying 
point for her enemies. At all events, by fanning the 
kindling fiame, the we^ening of the French, and the loss 
of her marine, would compensate the English for the revolu- 
tion in America."* Farther, England soon assented to this 
plan of. devastation and robbery, a strange conspiracy of 
those loyal sovereigns, who declared that they made war 
on the revolution only to destroy Jacobinism. In March» 
1792, the British cabinet acceded to the treaty of Mantua ; 
the consent of Holland, advised by the agents of Pitt, oc- 
curred about the same time. 

Immediately after the signature of this convention, Cob- 
lentz became the rendezvous of the emigrants and principal 
agents of the coalition. Some were publicly supported by 
England; among others were Burke's son, and the eZ'^ 
minister Calonne, who were intriguing in behalf of the 
cabinet of St. James. It was understood, also, that a mani* 
festo of the Duke of Brunswick had been forged at the for* 
eign office, and Aat the English emissaries on the conti- 
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nent had distributed an immense number of copies of them, 
translated into different languages, even before it was pub- 
lished officially.* The French Go^mment demanded of 
the British cabinet explanations on all these points ; Pitt 
and his colleagues merely denied the statement, again pro- 
testing their sincere desire to see peace maintained between 
the two countries. 

IL — ^ACTS — HOSTILITY OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

AGAINST FRANCE, BEFORE ANY DECLARATION OF WAR 

PITT CONTINUES HIS SYSTEM OF CALUMNY IN REGARD TO 
THE REVOLUTION. 

The policy of Pitt now began to be more bold. A liber- 
al society of London had subscribed 10,000 pairs of shoes 
for the French soldiers. The cargo was detained in tlie 
Thames by order of council. About the same time, several 
vessels loaded with grain for France were also stopped by 
a similar order. This grain, however, had lieen paid for 
in advance, and there existed between the two powers a 
treaty of commerce, which protected all commercial trans- 
actions between the two countries, until war was declared. 

Soon after, the tocsin of the 10th of August announced 
to monarchical Europe the fall of the throne of Louis XVI. j 
the English ministry recalled Lord Gower, its ambassador 
at Paris. This diplomatist addressed a circular to all the 
English residing in France, inviting them to quit the terri- 
tory, declaring that he would not be responsible for any 
damage which might ensue from their continued residence. 
Goldsmith remarks, and correctly, in his work cited above, 
that this was meddling with the internal affairs of France, 
contrary to a formal promise made by England, never to 
interfere in them. 

Immediately after the recall of its ambassador, the cabi* 

• Crimes des Cabinets, ou Tableau des Plans, et des actes d'HostUit^ 
formes par let diTen paianncet de I'Sorope, &c., by Goldsmkb. 
12* 
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net at London suspended aU intercourse with ChanTeKn, the 
minister plenipotentiary of France^ in England. He «t- 
temptod to communicate with Lord Granville, the minister 
of foreign affairs, but whenever a diplomatic note was sent, 
or an interview was demanded, he was insolently, told thai 
he was no longer regarded as an official character. Mar^t, 
who, like himself, was instructed to make the most pacific 
overtures to the English minister, and to give him the most 
satisfactory assurances in regard to the views of the repub- 
lican government, could not effect any negotiation. The 
most gross refusals and most flimsy pretexts were con- 
stantly received by the representatives of France. They 
were well treated in private, but the British government 
could not compromise itself by an understanding with the 
republic, through the agency of those whose official titles 
they did not wish to recognise. It had resolved to reject 
the generous advances of the government established in 
place of the authority of Louis XVL But it wished at any 
rate for a rupture without any declaration of war, and with- 
* out appearing to dbsire it. 

In the mean time, a measure entirely new in England, 
decreed by the British government, excited the indignation 
of all the friends of liberty. The ministry proposed and 
caused to be adopted by both Houses of parliament, a hill 
which imposed the most arbitrary and severe regulations 
on all strangers resident in the kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; this law gave the English authorities 
the right to imprison and expel from the British terri- 
tory, any stranger who, after a definite period, should not 
voluntarily obey the injunction to quit England. Another 
bill proscribed the circulation of assignats throughout the 
United Kingdom, and completed the demonstrations of 
hostility which the cabinet of St. James made openly. It 
was war^ without any declaration of it. 

The French minister, Chauvelin, demanded of Lord 
: Granville if he was included among the strangers subject 
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1» tUs km law. He w«« told that be was not conaideir^ 
aa exception to tlie nile, because^ in the eyes oi the eabi* 
net, he was neither more nor less than a private individual. 
Notwithstanding this refusal of protection, Chauvelin deter- 
Biined to reomin at London, and stQl attempted to nego- 
tiate, but without success. 

To complete the feeling among the English against the 
French Revolntion, Pitt had recourse to those vulgar meth- 
ods which governments employ so often to act on the im- 
agination of the masses. On a fine day, the king, hy t^wo 
|Ht>cIamations of Dec. 1st, 1793, ordered the military to be 
ealled out, convened Parliament for the 14th of the same 
month, although its regular time to assemble was in Janu- 
ary, marched troops towards London, fortified the tower, 
mounted guns upon it, and displayed all the armaments of 
war. Why were all these preparations? What enemy 
was expected ? Was England threatened with any sudden 
invasion ? No. This great expedition had been called out 
by Thomas Paine's treatise on the "Rights of Man." It 
was pretended that the government was afraid of this pub- 
lication ; and on account of this octavo volume, a few copies 
of which were circulated in the political circles of London, 
the country was doclarod to be in danger. This humbug 
was powerfully aided by the propaganda organized by order 
of the minister. The most absurd and atrocious calumnies 
against France were circulated : the English aristocracy 
and tradesmen were persuaded that the French wished to 
overturn the British constitution, destroy all titles to prop- 
erty, and introduce anarchy into the United Kingdom. The 
press, the Parliament, and the monarchical clubs founded 
under the inspiration of Pitt, assisted the minister in ac- 
complishing this work. His success exceeded his expecta* 
tions. In a short time, preparations for war against France 
became popular, f* There was a sudden and active coali- 
tion of all the dependants of the court, men in place, nobles, 
priests, rieh landholders, and capitalists who * lived on' 
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itioiis of deTOtien to the English constitution, horror for the 
French Revolution, and hatred for anarchists ; and the 
efiect thus produced on public opinion was such, that in a 
few days nearly all England was prostrate before the min« 
istry, and veneration for the French Revolution was followed 
in the hearts of the English by the most violent hatred." 

In the midst of tMs general movement against France, a 
few generous voices were raised in behalf of the truth, and 
with a view to inspire the English with more eq[ttitable, if 
not more sympathetic sentiments, and Fox advocated the 
sending of an ambassador to Paris ; Sheridan justified the 
Moody measures which circumstances had compelled the 
republicans to adopt; Erskine bravely' defended Thomas 
Paine, who was burned in effi^ ; Lord Stanhope bitterly 
reproached the counsellors of the crown with their duplicity 
and infamous acts ; but these noble efforts were of no avaO. 
The influence of Pitt was predominant, and had extin- 
guished in the hearts of the English the last spark of 
reason and sympathy for republican France. 

ni. — iRECALL OF THB BRITISH AMBASSADOR FROM PARIS 

SECRET NEGOTIATIONS WITH DUMOURIBZ PITT PRO- 
VOKES A DECLARATION OF WAR. 

January 2l8t, 1793, Louis XVI. died on the scaffold. 
On learning this. Lord Grenville ordered Chauvelin to 
leave London in twenty-four hours, and the kingdom in 
eight days. Thirty-sax hours after sending the note which 
contained the order, a courier arrived from France with 
despatches for the French minister. This courier was ar- 
reted at Dover, thrown into prison, and then released, alier 
being brutally plundered of his despatches. On learning 
these new ootrages, what was done by the republic ? It 
compMned, but in a nrodeMe tone, and sent to London 
n^w reprMentatifee, Wht> iret^ ^uifttrtKsted to urge peace 
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upon the cabinet of St. James. Certainly it would be ditt* 
cult to exhibit greater magnanimity and more forgetfulneas^ 
of injuries. The new envoys succeeded no better than 
Chauvelin ; nevertheless, the French government, still 
hoping to overcome an obstinacy which they regarded as 
blindness, postponed the subject till February. 

In this interval, Lord Auckland, English ambassador in 
Holland, announced to the French government, through M . 
de Maulde, French minister at the Hague, that there was still 
a hope of preserving peace : it was to leave General Du* 
mouriez to negotiate secretly with England. Dumouriez, 
who, with his treacherous instinct, soon saw what was ex* 
pected of him, endeavored to have himself appointed smr 
bassador to London ; but Pache, Claviere, and Monge, his 
colleagues in the ministry, refused to authorize this nego- 
tiation, and the royalist general had no other resource to 
please the enemies of France except to abandon the na- 
tional banner on the field of battle. 

Thus, while the cabinet of St. James refused to treat 
honorably with the French ambassadors, it sought to nego- 
tiate through obscure and disgraceful channels ; it used cor- 
ruption, which it was thought would be more profitable than 
open and regular discussion ; and attempted to steal, by the 
aid of its friends in France, what it had rejected when 
offered amicably. 

Pitt's attempt failed. It ws^ then understood in England 
that the time for open rupture , had come ; but it was not 
desirable to England to commence officially. In order to 
secure the support of the English nation, whose views were 
still doubtful, it was necessary to appear to be pushed into 
the struggle by their adversaries. Nothing was neglected 
to attain this. The government pretended to be very un-^ 
easy at London as io the state of the public mind, and they 
continued to insult the French government in a thousand 
different ways. At the very time when France was dis- 
tracted by ^he intrigues of Pitt, letters were written, almost 
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under his dictation, to influential members of the French 
Convention, and especially to Brissot, that *' the declaration 
of war would be the signal for a revolution in England ; 
that all was ready for ihis." The republican government 
fell into the snare which it could no longer avoid,- and war 
was declared by the Convention in the session of February 
2d, 1793. 

It is proved that the English ministers in their hearts 
desired war, by the fact that when Louis XYI. was brought 
to the bar of the National Convention, all his defenders on 
the other side of the channel were found in the ranks of tho 
opposition in {Parliament. While Fox, Sheridan, Grey, and 
the other leaders of the whig party were publicly interested 
in the fate of tho fallen nionarch, and requested the cabinet 
to interfere in his favor, Pitt and his colleagues obstinately 
refused to make the slightest effort to save the life of the 
royal prisoner. The rupture of the peace was highly sat- 
isfactory to tho British. 

Robespierre afterwards accused Brissot and his friends 
of having been in this last case the agents of England, and 
founded his assertion on the fact that France was at that 
moment without a fleet, and nowise prepared for a contest 
with Great Britain. The truth is, that Brissot was de- 
ceived, and expected to have surprised the English, while 
he was the dupe of Pitt's hypocrisy, who wished tho word 
toar to Bo pronounced first by France. 

When the British ministry announced the declaration of 
war to the House of Commons, se/ere reproaches and en- 
ergetic protests were heard from several of the benches. 
Lord Stanhope said : *' This country has never been in 
such imminent danger, and never has a more important 
question been presented. In fact, we are to consider if 
this house will sustain a war prepared by our ministry, and 
in which we are the aggressors, yes, the aggressors. You 
know that the second article of the treaty of 1786 states 
expressly, that» in case of a misundsistanding between the 
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two n&tioiw, * the dismissal of an ambassador should be re- 
garded as a mpture.' Now we have dismissed M. Chaa« 
yelin in the most disgraceful manner. Here, then, is the 
rupture on our side. I cannot see an aggression without a 
motiFe, on the part of France. It has, on the contrary, 
been caused by our ministers. They y^hed for war ; they 
have commenced it, because they have done precisely what 
was necessary to be done— precisely what the treaty, had 
provided for." 

Lord Lauderdale reproached the ministers with their un* 
worthy exertions to make the war popular. *' One of the 
most powerful means," said he, ** are these atrocious libels 
against the French, in which absurdity is attended with 
perfidy. Have you nol accused them of poisoning the 
springs, and many other horrid . crimes ? Is it not an im- 
pudent lie to tell the people that several Frenchmen have 
been arrested for a base conspiracy which was on the point 
of breaking out ? Who are the aggressors — ^those who en- 
tertain a charg6, or those who drive him away ignomini- 
ously ? those who force him to explain, or those who refuse 
to understand ? those who ask to continue a peaceable and 
amicable coomierce, or those who forbid the exportation of 
grain to that nation, while it is left free for the whole 
world?" 

Pitt mendaciously affirmed that he had exhausted all 
possible modes of accommodation. He added : " It has 
been said that we are to undertake a war of extermination, 
a war to the death. Yes, this is the war which is about to 
eomraence. It is said also that it depended on us to live 
in peace with the French* Prudence commands us to live 
wiih them as enemies." 

Burke was still more violent. His answer to Fox was 
a paraphrase of a letter which Fox addressed to a member 
ef the National Assembly, whieh states : " If ever a power 
•els foot on the soil of Prance, they must enter it as they 
ivsiilde oeentyy of aasasains : ao regard should be paid to 
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the lavs wbich regulate war between civilized nations ; 
France has no right to expect it ; war there will simply be 
a military execution. You will be obliged to act similarly ; 
on all sides the furies of hell will be unchained, and will 
riot in blood and carnage." 

The address to the king was adopted* It was a bill of 
indemnity given to the odious conduct of the ministry, and 
a solemn engagement to second actively the royal audiority 
in its enterprises against France. 

IV. — EFFORTS OF ENGLAND TO FORM A COALITION AGAINST 
FRANCE IN FOREION COUNTRIES PITT WISHES TO DE- 
FAME THE FRENCH fLAN OF RURNINO AND ASSASSINA- 
TION IN THE REPUBLIC. 

The admiralty prepared for the maritime war by sending 
orders to every commander to burn, sink, and destroy eve- 
ry French vessel which was captured. It was worthy of 
those people who, in 1791, had repelled the generoua 
proposition made to England by the Constitutional Assem- 
bly to abolish the right of search. 

. The political propaganda on the continent became still 
more active. Remonstrances, threats, pressing exhorta- 
tions, promises of subsidies, and the corruption of subaltern 
agents,-— everything was put into operation to combine the 
European states, both large and small, in a coalition against 
the republic. 

Obeying the threats of England, Spain, Naples, and Pop* 
tugal declared war against the republic. 

March 25th, 1793, Russia concluded an s^iance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with Great Britain. It was a great 
victory for the English ministry, who depended very much 
on the concurrence of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

Holland had separated from France only in consequence 
of the solicitations of the British cabinet, and of certain 
presents which came very timely to conquer the passive 
15* 
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TMistttice of the Sttdttudder. A bill o& Engiandl for 
jS500,000 converted this {wince, whom Pitt afterwards 
counted among his allies, until an opportunity was offered 
to rob him of his colonies. 

All the powers of a lower class, who had not yet joined 
tha coalition, were summoned by the British agents to be* 
come parties to it, under pain of losing their rank in Eu- 
rope. Denmark resisted with a noble perseverance, saying 
that she had no cause oi animosity against the French. 
Switzerland also opposed the persecutions of Lord Fitz- 
gerald, who could obtain nothing from her, notwithstanding 
his menaces and insults. Genoa likewise was reluctant to 
enter into hostilities against France : the English minister 
threatened to destroy the city, and the princi|Hd port of this 
republic became the theatre of the most shameful violations 
4^ the rights of neutrality. Tuscany was animated by the 
same sentiments ; was twenty times attacked by the thun* 
ders of Britain, and twenty times humiliated^by the insolent 
envoy o^Pitt, Finally, fetigued by his incessant requests, 
•he decided to jmn her protector, the Emperor of Austria. 

It was a part of the general plan of England, in the sys- 
tem of blockade applied to France, to proscribe every offi- 
cial representative of the republican government in foreign 
countries, and to organize a European band of assassins 
against French citizens generally, and particularly against 
eonventions. The diplomatic agents of France were pur- 
sued and persecuted, even in Uiose countries which ob- 
served a strict neutrality. The citizen Bourgoing, minister 
of the republic at Madrid, sent to Portugal to* bear a mes- 
sage of peace, was assailed by the people of Lisbon ; and 
having learned that, in accordance with the demand of I^rd 
Walpoid, the British minister, orders had been given to. ar- 
rest him, he was obliged to depart immediately on foot and 
in a disguise, to which he owed his liberty and perhaps his 
lifo. €ititen Lehoc, the representative of France in the 
free city of Hamburg, was exposed to the same insults and 
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I obUged to quit his residence upcm the demaiid of the 
English agent The arrest of Beurnonnlle and the four 
deputies delivered up by Dumouriez, occurred at the same 
time with these persecutions, and was extremely agreeable 
t(» the partisans of Pitt's policy* These representatives 
passed three months in the dungeons of Maestricht, and 
fifteen in the horrid prison of Spielberg in Moravia. Finally, 
about the same time, Austria, who had singularly profited 
by the lessons of England, dared to commit an act hitherto 
unheard of among civilized nations : she caused to be at- 
tacked and robbed two French ministers, citizens Lemon* 
Tille and Maret, who were proceeding as ambassadors, one 
tDC!onstantinople,^the other to Naples. Both were impris* 
oned for twenty months. In the contest which occurred 
between their escort and the Austrian hussars, the son of 
Lemonville, the wife of Maret, and several domestics, were 
assassinated. The iwmber of precious objects stolen from 
them was immense — ^at any rate, so says the carrespondant 
de Hambourg, England applauded this infamous act. 

This waa not enough : the ministers of George III. tried 
to cause a famine. On the 8th of June, 1793, the council 
of his Britannic Majesty decreed that it was lawful to stop 
and confiscate all vessels loaded with grain or flour, and 
which were bound to France. The Swedish and Danish 
vessels were exempt from this to a certain extent ; that is, 
the first time they were overhauled, they were simply to be 
turned from their course towards France, but the second 
time, they were confiscated. Thus England undertook to 
suspend the trade between France and neutral nations.* 

* Pitt ordered the British marine to ctq>tiire and bring into Kbgland aH 
neutral vesseLs, whaterer their freight might be. In consequence of this 
system, the allies of Great Britain were exposed to starvation. In the 
early months of 1793, many vessels loaded with grain were sent by a 
house in Lubeo to some merchants in Lisbon ; they were stepped in the 
Downs by English cruisers, and carried to the Thames. After two years' 
trial, the British government were compelled to pay for the cargoes and 
edber expenses. In 1799-4, the seizures of this nation cost the government 
more than £400/X)0. The govenunent expended immwwe sums to force 
the French to seek their supplies of grain hi the United States. 
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In the interior of France, the intrigues of the cabinet of 
St. James were equally active. We do not wish to ex« 
aggerate the reports ascribed at this time to the agents of 
Pitt. But the constant accusations of the people did not 
rest on fictions. The proof of a vast conspiracy against an 
entir^ nation is found in a letter which Barrdre read to the 
Convention, July 31, 1793.* This letter was found in the 
portfolio of an Englishman arrested at Lille. The follow- 
ing are extracts from it : — 

" The plans of Cobourg are certain, if the success of 
war is not toitk the dogs. Should it be so, the forage must 
he burnt, but not till the last moment, and the fire must oc- 
cur in all the cities on the same day. At any rate, be ready 
with your party from the 16th to the 18th of August. The 
phosphoric matches are sufficient ; a hundred of them may be 
given to each friend without danger, as they only occupy a 
space four inches long and three quarters of an inch round. 
We shall take care to provide each committee mth a supply 
of these matches before the time mentioned. Raise exchange 
to two hundred per cent See that Hunter is well paid, 
and assure him, on the part of Milord, that all his losses 
shall be reimbursed to more than double his commission. 
Let Greg — y do the same. Do something occasionally for 
S — ^p— rs. Discredit the assignats as much as possible y and 
refuse all those not stamped with the name of the king. Raise 
the price of these last. Order your merchants to buy up att 
objects of primary necessity. 

" If you can persuade Cott to buy up tallow and candles 
at any price, make the public pay five francs a pound for 
them. Milord is well satisfied with the course of B. L — z. 
Say to him that his Royal Highness, the Duke,t has regis- 
tered your son and his own for a cornetcy ; their pay has 
already commenced. Let Ch — F — ^T — ^r, go occasionally to 

* See " Les Angiais^au XIX.e Sidde,>> attributed to Barrdra. 
t DoubUess the Duke of York, one of the generals of the coaUtion^ to 
wl^pgp the throne of France was promised. 
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Aides and Dunkiik. / beg you n»$ to spare mowey. We 
hope the assassinatione toUl be done prudently; prUsts in du- 
guise, and females, are the best persons for this business. Send 
fifty thousand francs to Rouen, and fifty thousand francs to 
Caen. We have received no news since the 17th. What 
is the matter ? Send A — , ^c. 

'^ P. S. Send one hundred and fifty thousand Hvres to 
Lyons and Grenoble. We regret sincerely the death of L— . 
The pension of his widow, six hundred pounds jjer annunii 
will be paid puitctualiy to her, and to her son after her 
death ; send them two hundred pounds by the first opportn* 
nity to Bordeaux. Tell the wife of Cobbs, at Bourbour, 
that her husband was promoted on the Ist of May, by Ad- 
miral McBride. Morell will receive one hundred pounds 
sterling monthly. 

" We haoe forty thousand guineas ready for the committees 
under your charge, 

" Let Chest--^^ and 8 — always have plenty of money* 
The vaults of the college are well adapted for the plan of 
F— g.'' 

This was addressed <* To the President of the committee 
of St. Omer, or at Dunkirk." In the same portfolio were 
found memoranda of dififerent sums received and distributed 
to different subordinate agents, marked by initials. Among 
odier things was noticed this, under date of May 2. " Ro" 
eeived some letters from Dumouriez* 

The plans of incendiarism disclosed in this letter were 
soon realized. On the 7th of August, news came that the 
arsenal of Huningen had been burned ; in the course of a 
month there were fires at Donai, Bayonne, and Lorient. 
During the siege of Valenciennes, the arsenal took fire and 
e:qiloded ; treasmi was suspected, and, as if to prove it, the 
sob-director, Monestier, committed suicide. Severe aeci* 
d«nt8 haj^ned also in the parks of artillery at Saumur and 

* Siee the Moniteur of August 3. TUs tetter was tnmslated and filed . 
^vttk llw evnaktM sn pdbfiQ safety . 
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Cbemil]6, in conseqneace of explosions, the cause of which 
was unknown. 

V. — TOULON. 

Then occurred a solemn act (^ treason, the development 
of which had a powerful influence on the destinies of 
France. 

The city of Toulon had long been the scene of intrigues 
of the agents of Pitt, and the royalists of Marseilles, and 
opened its gates to the English, August 2.7, 1793. 

The first act of the English, after taking possession, was 
to proclaim Louis XYIl. king of France, and to hoist the 
white flag. But the inhabitants, who imprudently confided 
in their perfidious protectors, soon perceived that the seri- 
ous re-establishment of monarchy, and the defence of the 
place against the republican troops, were not thought of by 
the English. " As soon as the English cabinet were ap- 
prized of the fortunate event which placed the French ma* 
rine in their power, they appointed a commission composed 
.of Admiral Hood, Lord Elliot, and General O'Hara ; the 
former was equally capable of conducting an intrigue, oi 
commanding a squadron, and sowed dissensions among the 
inhabitants, flattering sometimes the one party, and some- 
times the other." 

Farther, the English commission, for two months, had 
permitted the two feeble detachments of General Cartaux 
and Lapo3rpe to be quietly encamped, one day's march from 
the city, and did not seem at all uneasy at the approach of 
the army sent by the Convention against the rebel city. 
The motive for this apathy was evident ; the English thought 
less of defending the city than of retreating with the rich 
booty which had attracted them there. We will add, that 
Admival Hood had not neglected the means <^ terror ; he 
had established a military tribunal to judge the patriots, and 
already more than eight hundred republicans Ind been era- 
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bariced) ignorant of ^e fmte to which they were destined. 
The two representatives of the people, Pierre Bayle and 
Beauvaie, remained in the power of the English ; after wit- 
nessing the most bloody outrages, they were shut up in the 
fort of La Malgue, where were the English commissioners 
who were their judges. These wretched beings deliberated 
for a long time <mi the kind of punishment for the two pris- 
oners. During this discussion, Bayle, who understood 
eyerything, stabbed himself to escape the horrible death to 
whi<^ he was devoted. Beauvais died shortly after his de- 
livery from Toulon, in consequence of the bad treatment' he 
experienced while in prison. 

On the 19th of December, 1793, that is, one hundred and 
fourteen days after the treason of Trogoff, the city was re- 
captured by the republicans. Then was consummated that 
execrable act which the English had so long meditated. 
During the night, Sir Sidney Smith, by order of Admiral 
Hood, set on fire the arsenal, magazines of naval stores, 
and a gte|U number of vessels. The victorious army saw 
this from the surrounding, heights ; trembling with rage, but 
unable to reach the culpable, they witnessed this conflagra- 
tion ordered by the counsellors of George III. As if in 
contrast with the English, the^alley slaves broke their 
chains, and instead of making^their escape, aided in check- 
ing the progress of the flames, which threatened the city. 
Of thirty-one vessels oi the line, and twenty-five frigates 
which were at Toulon, when the English took possession 
of the city, sixteen ships and five frigates were entirely 
burned, or very much damaged ; three ships and six frigates 
were taken by the English, three Mgatesby the Sardinians, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans. 

The following are a few fragments of the report, address- 
ed by Captain Sidney Smith to his superior officer, Admi- 
ral Hood, as to the manner in wUcb the Vork intrusted to 
him had been performed. 

'' My L<Mrd:— In accordance with, your orders, I repaired 
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to tlie anentl of Toulon, aad made alt the pv^pandons na- 
eeaaary to fire the reaaels and magaziaea. The gallejr- 
slayea, six handled in number, regarded ua with an air en* 
dently indicating oppoaition ; they were partly unchained, 
which was unusual ; we were therefore obliged to obaenre 
great vigilance, and to point the cannon on them, tbnw 
prison, and on all our assailable points. 

** In this position, we awaited with great anxiety the 
moment agreed on by the government to set fire to our 
matches. To Lieutenant Tupper was intrusted the firing 
of the large store-house, and the atore*house of pitch, tar, 
tallow, and oil ; this was perfectly successful. The store- 
house of hemp was also enveloped in flames. The calm- 
ness of the night unfortunately arrested the progress of the 
flames, but two hundred and fifty barrels of tar, well spread 
upon pine wood, soon extended the conflagration with great 
activity in the quarter intrusted to Lieutenant Tuf^r. 

"The spar-house was also aet on &ce by Lieutenant 
Middleton. Lieutenant Peters braved the flames with sur- 
prising intrepidity, to complete the work in those plaoea 
where the fire seemed not to be well kindled. The fire 
of our transports was principally directed to those plaoea 
where we had reason to fear the approach of an enemy. 
The shouts of joy and the songs of the republicans, which 
we could hear distinctly, continued until both were drowned 
by the explosion of several thousand kegs of powder on 
board the frigate Iris, which lay in the inner roada, and 
which was imprudently fired by the Spaniards, instead of 
sinking it as thdy had been 4>rdered to do. The shock 
comnmnicated to the air, and the quantity of burning wood 
which fell around us nearly caused our destruction. 

" I had recommended to the Spanish <^cera to bum the 
vessels in the basin in front of die city^ biit they returned 
and acquainted us with the obstacles which prevented them. 
We, however, renewed the attempt together. 

'tThe explosion of a second vessel of powder, whfeh 
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was afoo QQexpected, and the eoncussioii of which was 
more violent than the first, exposed us to very great danger ; 
and when you think of the immense quantity of ^wood fall- 
ing around us, it is almost miraculous that no one was in- 
jured. Having fired everything within our reach, and es:- 
hausted our stock of combustibles and our strength to such 
an extent that our men fell down from fatigue, we directed 
our course to the fleet. 

*^ I should do injustice to the officers did I not acknowl- 
edge how much I am indebted to all of them for the man- 
ner in which they executed an affair so important to the 
nation. The precision with which the fire was kindled at 
my first signal, its progress and duration, are the best proofs 
^at every officer and soldier was at his post, and did his 
duty. I therefore add a list of those who were employed 
ia this duty. 

'< We can assure you that at least ten ships of the line 
were burnt. The loss of a large etore-house, of a great 
ipiantity of pitch, tar, rosin, hemp, wood, cordage, and gua- 
powder, will render it very difficult to $t out the rest of the 
vessels. I regret that we were obliged to leave any of 
them ; but hope that your lordship will be satisfied with 
what we accomplished with our limited means, in a brief 
period, and in the face of a superior force." 

Twelve thousand Toulonese, fearing the just vengeance 
of the conquering patriots, abandoned the city, and went to 
demand an asylum of the combined squadrons who had pro- 
mised to protect them. They were repulsed without pity, 
and the blood of these tinfortunates flowed in torrents by 
the hands of their allies. This was the' last act of this 
horrible drama ; a letter in the Morning Chronicle, inserted 
m the Moniteur of June 26, 1794, recounts this lamentable 
^sode in the following terms : — 

^ The citizens ran to the river in crowds ; they demand- 
ed, in the name of honor, the protection promised them by 
the OIOW1I of Engliad. Disorders, excesses, and robberies 
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were committed, find after every effort waft made to cairf 
thousands of them on board of the vessels, still thoosandB 
were abandoned to the vengeance of their conatrymen. 
Many, of them threw themselves into the sea, and vainly 
attempted to reach the vessels by swimming ; some killed 
themselves on the bank to avoid falling into the hands of 
the republican army. 

" The flames of the burning vessels, however, extended 
in every direction ; every moment an explosion was threat- 
ened, and finally their remains were blown up. This is 
only a slight sketch of the scene on the bank. That which 
occurred on board of the fleet was still more terrible. It 
was crowded with men of all nations, a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of old men, children, women, patients from the hospi- 
tals, soldiers mutilated at the different posts which had been 
attacked, and whose wounds were yet bleeding; nothing 
could equal the horrors of the scene, except the cries of 
despair from husbands, fathers, and children, who were 
left on the bank, and whose tones became more and more 
mournful as our vessels departed. 

" To add to the misfortune, this multitude^f human crea- 
tures, who were stowed pell-mell on board the vessels, aod 
part of whom were mutilated, were almost destitute of pro* 
visions, and had at least very little which they could use. 

*' Many of the inhabitants perished ; others fell into the 
power of the French, after being abandoned by the EngUsh 
fleet."* 

The English vessels weighed anchor, carrying away 
some hundred fugitives who obtained permission to enter 
the army or navy of Great Britain ; but some months af^r- 
wards, Pitt signed an order to dismiss all the French who 
had entered the army or navy. In vain did the French 
protest that they had no means of subsistence, that they 
could not return to France, having excited against them the 

• The memoirs of FonyieUe and Imbert, the principal negotiators in the 
treason, contain ahro carfoas detaili in rogard to this act of bttifattity. 
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indignation of tkeir feUow-eitizens, being lod away by the 
.promisee and ediemn assiurances of Admiral Hood ; in vain 
did they enppUcate and present certificates of good behavior 
from the £nglish officers; the minister was inexorable. 
.The victims of this cowardly treachery then determined 
to invoke assistance from those to whose resentment they 
were legitimately entitled; they addressed the French 
commissary residing in England, requesting to be recogni- 
sed as prisoners^ and thus threw themselves on the clemen- 
cy of the republican government.* It was a bloody lesson 
given to the ministers of King George, but it was not un- 
derstood. England had expended one million four hundred 
thousand pounds, or thirty-five millions of francs for this 
^orious expedition, which began with treason, and- ended 
in massacre. The treasures which this power has poured 
forth to annihilate France iwd the French are almost incal- 
culable. 

VI. — HEAKS OF CORRUPTION USED BY PITt's AGENTS. 

At this period, whenever the English thought there was 
a serious obstacle to be overcome, they used corruption to 
a marvellous extent. Their attempts, however, sometimes 
failed. We will cite iw instance of this. Colonel Withlock 
was besieging Port au Prince, in the isle of St. Domingo, 
which was defended by General Lavaux. On the 9th of 
February, 1794, the French commander received a letter 
£rom Colonel Withlock, promising him high rank under the 
new administration, and a present of five thousand crowns, 
if he would surrender the place to the British troops. 
Shocked at so much ignominy and insolence, the republi- 
can general replied — 

" Sir : Permit me to complain of your gross insult, by 
supposing me so vile and base as not to be offended at your 
offer. In this you are mistaken : I have been thought hith- 

• Let Anglais an XIX.« Sidde-^Crimea dea GaUneta, par GoMamiUk 
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€Xto worthy to commaiid my tioopt ; yoa Iwre wished to 
dishonor me in the eyes of my comrades ; this is a personal 
offence, for which I demand satisfaction of you. I demand 
it in the name of that honor which ought to exist among 
all nations. With this view, therefore, before a general 
action takes pAace, I challenge you to single combat, lear- 
ing you the choice of weapons, and to fi^ht either on foot 
, or on horseback. Your position as an enemy does not giv« 
you the right of inflicting on me, in the name of your iw- 
ticm, a personal injury. I demand satisfaction £nr yomr 
private insult." 

We need hardly add that the brave colonel refiised the 
general's cartel, who, however, foiled all the eflbrts made l^ 
the British troops to take the ^ace which he commanded. 

VII. SUBSIDIES 6&ANTED TO PKUSSIA TO MAINTAIN THE 

COALITION. 

In the beginning of 1794, the English were fearfid of 
being deserted by the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin. The 
Germanic powers, dissatisfied with the parsimony of the 
British government in granting the promised subsidies, 
were inclined to leave Great Britain to herself. '< No sil- 
ver, no Prussia,'* nobly exclaimed King William ; and on 
the 13th of March he issued a manifesto, in which he 
stated that he had done all in his power against a bold 
enemy, but that, having been badly sc^ported, he should 
withdraw fisom the coalitbn. The Austrians uttered the 
same threats. The English cabinet became alarmed* But 
a mode was soon found to check this desertion. Negotia* 
tions were conducted with so much diligence, diat ^n the 
16th of April a treaty was signed at the Hague, by which 
Engiaad and Holland engaged to pay a ccnrps of sixty-two 
tbotisaBd Hour hundred Prussians. For this object England 
paid £i;iO0,000 annually, and Holland ie400,000. The 
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King of Prussia wss also assured that hs would be at lib- 
erty to pursue his usurpatums in Poland. 

VIII. — ASSASSINATION OF THE BARON OF GOETZ — ^AUSTRIA 
AGAIN JOINS THE COALITION. 

The campaign* of 1795 opened in a most disastrous man- 
ner for the coalition. The Austro-Pnissian armies were 
annihilated or dispersed ; the Anglo-Hanoverians were de- 
feated by the victorious troops of the republicans ; Holland 
was conquered ; Madrid was threatened by the French $ 
and most of the German states on the Rhine had submitted 
to the republic. It would have been easy for the triumphal 
armies of France to take Hanover^ the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, Saxony, and to march on Berlin. Notwithstanding, 
however, all the advantages of position, France made peace 
with Spain and Prussia, who begged for it. She showed 
herself particularly generous and disinterested towards the 
former power, and only demanded, for the expenses of a 
war caused by the court of Madrid, that part of St. Domingo 
possessed by the Spaniards. 

During the negotiations with Prussia, a tragical event 
excited the attention of the diplomatic wcarld. Baron 
Goetz, the official negotiator, died suddenly at Basle ; and 
the physicians, having made an autopsy, declared that he 
was poisoned* It was ascertained also that the portfolio 
containing his papers was stolen. Now these papers re- 
Tealed to the cabinet of St. James the intentioa of Austria 
to. leave the coalition. jC4,500^000, which was sent to 
Vienna by the British ministry, changed the determination 
of the emperor, and England turned the crime to good 
account. 

Peace was also granted to Sardinia, which Bonaparte 
could have crushed. 

In the mean time, Spain declared war against Great 
Britain. We only mention this fact, to state the reasons 
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for ddt determiiittdott on tlie ptvt of the eoinrt ci M«drid. 
We read, in the declaration, tliat Englaad^manifeated bid 
faith during the whole of the preceding war, ^nd that, at 
Toulon, Admiral Hood had destroyed all the vessels which 
he could not carry away with him. Hence the character 
of English policy was understood in other places besides 
Paris. 

IX.— LA VENDEE— QUIBERON. 

La Vend6e was the principal theatre for the operatioBs 
of England against the new goremment. Pitt knew that 
the deepest injury to inflict on France was to foment a civil 
war in the heart of the empire. 

The war of Vendue commenced with the treason of 
Dumouriez in March, 1793, at the time when Galbaud, an 
officer in the army, left for St. Domingo, where he went as 
a British agent. As soon as the English cabinet knew 
that the royalists of France had taken up arms, it gave a 
new energy to the propaganda in the depaHments of the 
West. Lord Fitzgerald, English minister to Switterknd, 
kept up an active correspondence with his namerooe emis* 
saries at Paris and in the western cities. In June, 1793, 
a spy in his enoploy went to ChSttillon, assembled the supe- 
rior council of the chiefs of Vendee, and solemnly promised 
them men and money. Shortly afterwards, at the time of 
the expedition to Toulpn, Mr. EUiot published in this port, 
which had become a British city, a proclamation, dictated 
by the cabinet of St. James, and destined to be circulated 
extensively in all the insnrgent departments. Every day 
revealed new proofs of the relations between the rebels and 
the British.* But the most imnforal act of this war was the 

* Boursault, a representative near the armies of Brest and CSierbomg, 
wrote to the National Convention : '' I would inform the Conventioii that 
the character of an ambassador has been violated in the persons of some 
galley-slaves escaped from Brest, and some refractory priests who went 
to England some eight months since, and fifteen dft3rs ago were thrown on 
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maniifaotiire of coDOterfek atoigtiats, with which the Bng- 
IsBh delaged erery country afflicted with ciril war. The 
proof of this fact is found in the puhlic ^debates of the 
Hotiee of Commons, and in the annals of the courts of jus- 
tice. In the parliamentary session of March 11th, 1794, 
Sheridan spoke in these terms : ** There is in England a 
mill employed in making paper for the manufactur& of forged 
French assignats,^ Mr. Ruyier confirmed Sheridan*^ as- 
sertion. On the 18th of November, 1795, a persoti named 
Lukin accused before the English tribunals an engrarer 
who had endorsed a note for him^. It was proved that. this 
Lukin applied to the engraver to make a plate of false 
French assignats \ that at first the artist had refused to do 
an act so contrary to the rights of man and public morals, 
but that Lukin having stated that these assignats were in- 
tended for the army of the Duke of York, by express order 
tfthfi ministry^ he had engraved the plate. Lord Kenyon, 
president of the royal court, stated, in his charge, that 
doubtless there were laws to be observed by nations, even 
during war, such as not to use poisoned Weapons ; but that 
the counterfeiting of assignats was not contrary to these 
laws. (Moniteur, May 12, 1795.) Finally, after the 9th 
Tbermidor, when La Vendee submitted voluntarily, the 
leaders of the Ghouans forwarded to the Convention a pack- 
age containing a million of forged assignats, which had 
been sent to them by the English cabinet. 

The republic revenged itself in the following manner : 
An English refugee in France proposed to the government 
to counterfeit the notes of the bank of England. The com- 
mittee of public safety arrested him and put him in prison, 
where he remained nearly two years. ' 

our shores. They came from the court of London, to arrange certain 
afl«uainati0ns, by which the ^lomacy of Pitt hoped to coimterbftlance 
our victoriet in the north and centre. Some of thiese men, and especiaUy 
the priest Maignan, have been three days in my power. They were ex- 
amined by the conmiittee, and their funds consist of 6,259 francs in money, 
35,497 francs in royal assignats, and 106 marica 3 gros from the vessel of 
the brigand Puisaye." 
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The amnesty, however, signed at La Sannaie on the 
17th of February, 1795, had been violated by the Chonaas. 
The English cabinet, encouraged by the divisions of the 
republic, then resolved to^ make a decieive effort to ruin the 
new order of things. April 1st, 1794, Pitt declared in. 
Parliament that the government proposed to subsidize a 
body of French emigrants. The House of Commons 
passed the bill, although it was fiercely opposed. The 
minister soon ordered four regiments of emigrants to be 
formed, embracing about seven thousand men,. These 
troops were sent to the Isle of Jersey, near the coast of 
France. 

An immense expedition was now fitted out in Britain, and 
at an enormous cost. Besides the body of emigrants to 
whom we have alluded, the agents of Pitt employed every 
means of seduction and intimidation. to induce the French 
prisoners to enlist under the royal banner. Emigrant priests 
went to the hulks at Portsmouth and Plymouth, to gain over 
the French soldiers and marines, who were enfeebled by a 
long and cruel captivity. These missionaries of treason 
were unheeded; the rations of the prisoners were then 
diminished : a little bread and brackish water was the only 
nourishment of these unfortunates ; and then the royaHst 
officers told them that if they persisted in their refusal, they 
should be carried into the colonies and condemned to sla- 
very.* This succeeded ; the prisoners, conquered by hun- 
ger and torture — Shaving before them the certainty of a 
frightful death on one side, and on the other the chance of 
escaping their persecutors as soon as they touched the soil 
of France— consented to enlist in the expedition. By 
means of these extraordinary recruits, ten regiments were 
formed, constituting an effective force of ten thousand men. 

« See " Crimes des Cabinets," p. 123 ; <^ Les Anglais an XlX.e Bi^e," 
p. 340 ; << Les Victoires et Conqn^tes," tqL It. But the best authority on 
this point is the narrative of the prisoners who left the ranks of the emi- 
granu as soon as they landed, and told the chiefs of the republican armies 
the Tiolence to whioh they were exposed before joining the English. 
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A Mcond dimioiiyOf ihvea or four duMtsand, was to be 
0OBiposed-of regiments levied in Germany, in 1794, on se- 
9aunt of EngUmd, The cabinet of St. James premised the 
leaders of the expedition, that, on reaching the shores of 
France, they shoidd be reinforced with ten thousand 
£pglish. 

It is known that the disembarkation took place on the 
peninsula of Quiberon. The emigrants established them- 
selves at the extremity of the peninsula, and in Fort Pen- 
ihievre, situated at the point where the strip of land joins 
,the continent by a narrow neck. They counted vainly en 
the ten thousand English auxUiaries whom Pitt had said 
would join them. Dependant on their own forces, they 
awaited with firmness the republican army, who had time, 
in consequence of the useless delay for the English, to 
ndly opposite the peninsula. On the 20th of July, the 
patriots, commanded in chief by Hoche and by Humbert, 
Manage, Botta, and Yalletaux, attacked the fort. The rout 
of the ro3raUsts now became general. Driven to the end 
of the peninsula, the unhappy individual were fired on by 
the cannons of the English vessels, and both the refugees 
and the republicans were slaughtered indiscriminately. 
The worthy executors of Pitt's wishes were animated by 
a ferocious joy at the sight of this bloody m^iee, in which 
the French contended furiously with each other, and fired 
without distinction upon their friends and enemies. It was 
a sight more horrid, perhaps, than that of the evacuation 
of Toulon. A dense crowd, covered with dirt and blood, 
stood upon the brink of the sea, extending their suppliant 
heads to the English, who answered them with cannon ; 
women and children, and feeble old men, who had come 
into the camp of the royalists, uttered the most piermng 
JamentatuMis, and cursed with all the energy of despair t&e 
^es who had betrayed them ; some of the strongest men 
attempted to swim to the English vessds, but when they 
eame alongside of the transports and attempted to get on 
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bosrd of them, their hands were chopped off by the sabres 
of their pretended allies ; others retreated into the water, to 
escape the bayonets of the patriots, but soon disappeared, 
struck down by the bullets of their loyid protectors. This 
piteous scene continued for more than an hour. The re- 
publicans were more humane than the English ; when the 
latter retired, the royalists receired quarter and were pro- 
tected from insult. 

It is said that the object of this massacre was to destroy 
the remnant of the French marine, the best officers of 
which were in the expedition.* It is more natural to be- 
liere that the royalists were slaughtered by their perfidious 
allies simply because they were Frenchmen. Be this as 
it may, the fact is indisputable, and has been admitted by 
all historians. 

Among the objects captured in the camp of the emigrants 
was an enormous bundle of forged assignats, 

A few noble souls in Parliament censured the conduct 
of Pitt and his ministers for the expedition of Quiberon. 
The infamous premier dared to defend himself, saying, 
" At any rate, the blood of England was not shed." — " No," 
answered Sheridan, extremely indignant, " certainly not ; 
but the honor of England ^owed from every pore !" Pitt, 
however, was not discouraged. He organised another ex- 
pedition, similar to that which had terminated so disgrace- 
fully. On the 29th of September, 1795, ft British fleet, 
having on board English and emigrants, anchored before 
He Dieu ; but this second attempt was a ridiculous failure, 
from the cowardice of the Count d'Artois, who did not dare 
to land on the continent to join Charrette, who had waited 
for him a long time. 

From this time, the cabinet of St. James renounced 
gfeat expeditions to the coast of France. It contented it- 
self with sending occasionally to Brittany arms and ammu- 

* In fact, TaJUien says ia Ms Import, that more than six hundred awoids, 
having on their guards an anchor, ma|>, and three fleurs.de lis, weare found 
CO the field of baUle..(Moniteur. August 8, 1796.) 
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nitioa, some lost childiea o( eimgnmto, and caunieffnt 
money* 

X. THE BNOLI8H GOVERNMENT CONTINUES TO DEFAME 

FBANCE-r-IT ORGANIZES CONSPIRACIES AMONG THE ROT- 
AI.IST»-^AFFAIR8 OF BROTIER AND 18* FRUCTIOOR. 

Prussia and some other German states were at peace 
with France, who, hy her victories, had frustrated aJl the 
attempts of England to annihilate the republic by the sword. 
But Pitt knew a surer mode of weakening an enemy so 
difficult to defeat in the battle-field : this was, to starve the 
French. The plan had been formed at the beginning of 
the war ; it was again brought forward with extraordinary 
activity and ardor ; so much so, that while France was 
everywhere triumphant, she was struggling with the misery 
of famine. To add to her distress, the harvest failed, and 
the little which had been produced was consumed by the 
armies. Alarm and suffering then became general, and 
caused much rejoicing at London.f 

* Moniteur of March 13, 1796 : letter from the commander of the ar- 
mies on the Loire and Indre, announcing^ that Stoflet had received a lar^ 
sum in counterfeit lonis from England. 

This taste for counterfeit money existed in England throughout the 
whole revolution. Thus the liloniteur of the 28th Pluviose, an 7, informs 
us that the British government caused counterfeit money of Hamburg and 
Holstein to be struck at Birmingham. Three of its agents, who were 
sent on the continent to distribute it, were arrested at Hamburg. In the 
Moniteur of the 17th Thermidor of the same year, we read, under the head 
of Berlin : '< Not only have there been made in England counterfeit Prus- 
sian groseben, whole cases of which have been imported at Hamburg and 
Leipsic as buttons, but commerce has lately introduced counterfeits of 
gold Fredericks \ the counterfeit is, however, lighter than the true coin, and 
instead of PreusseUf we find Prtuaen in the legend." 

Query : Did not England also introduce mto the United States, and dur- 
ing the war of the American Revolttlion, a large amount qf eounterfeU 
contmental money i ^ 

t Among the auxiliaries, famine was not the most odious employed by 
the British at this period. In Jamaica, they let loose their dogs upon the 
revolted negroes ) and yet at this time they advocated emancipation of the 



In the session of Parliament in March, 1796, SiMridan, speaking aboat 
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The new intrigues of Bogland were forored by the 
weakness of the Directory, and the anarchy which deso- 
lated the republic since the 9th Thermidon They organized 
a conspiracy, tending to restore the Bourbons ; but the plot 
was discovered on the 13th of January, 1797. The Abbe 
Brotier, Duverne-Dupresle, La Viileheumois, and Pol^, 
worthy instruments of the royalist faction, were seMsretly 
aided by the cabinet of St. James. Among other documents 
which prove that this cabinet was the soul of the conspi- 
racy, the two declarations of the accused Duverne-Du- 
presle are sufficiently explicit. 

In the first, Duverne says, that the plan of the conspira- 
cy was approved of by the French princes, and by the 
English minister. The following was the plan.; France 
was to be divided into t#o agencies, both of which were 
to keep up an active correspondence with the king and the 
agents of the British government. It was agreed between 
the royalists, that no regard should be paid to instructions 
from London, which would tend to facilitate the capture of 
any of their maritime ports by the English troops, and gen- 
erally to none that would be of utility to them, the king 
and his council having always thought that the services of 
the English were perfidious* services, which tended to the 
entire ruin of France. 

" To prepare and develop our plan," adds Duverne-Du- 
presle, '< funds are necessary, and England alotu can supnly 
them,^ Wickham, the English agent in Switzerland, was 
the banker of the conspiracy. The money which he gave 
to his friends in Paris served not only to pay necessary 
travelling expenses, military equipments, and other unavoid- 
able expenses, but also to organize a band of corrupt agents 
and to prepare for the elections of the year. 

Duverne also declared that the English had such a good 
understanding in the public ?)fiices that they had procured 
Imposing a tax on dogs, said : << At least, you otigfat^o exen^ the dogs 
of Jamaica from taxation ; it would be ungrateful to tax allies who hAve 
fought for the English in America." 
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,^ie Fxeoch pUun for thei^Tasion of Ireland. Fwally, dl 
tine details of the plot, and ^reu the names of Pitt's agents 
isk this odious affair, were revealed by the acoused, and pvb' 
lished in the Moniteur. Farther, the cabinet at London 
did not deny the fact. 

The 4th of September, 1797, j^Ted,some months after* 
wsffda, that the English ministry paid by the hand of the 
Mkme Wickham for the desertion of Pidiegru. The latter 
was condemned, as it is known, to transportation, but es« 
oaped from Guiana, and took refuge in England, where the 
British goremment allowed hior a pension. 

XI. ^ASSASSINATION OF THE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARIES 

AT RASTADT — VIOLATION OF THE CONVENTION OF d'eL- 

ARICH ASSASSINATION OP KLEBER-^SECOND COALITION 

FORMED BY ENGLAND. 

The treaty of Campo-Formio had re'^stablished peace 
b^ween France and Austria, but the unsatisfactory result 
of the Congress of Rastadt indicated another rupture. The 
Dhrectory unexpectedly received intelligence that the French 
Plenipotentiaries, Debry, Bonnier, and Robergeot, were as«- 
sassinated on leaving Rastadt, the 28th and 29th of April, 
1799. This bloody violation of the rights of naticms, this 
crime unparalleled in the history of modem civilization, 
ought to be, and was m fact, in^iited to the cabinet at Vi« 
enna. But was not English policy more or less indirectly 
interested in it ? It was remarked that Burckard, Com- 
mander of the Austrian huzzars, who assassinated the 
French minister, was a creature of the minister Thugut, 
who was entirely devoted to the cabinet of St. James. 
That was only one reason for suspecting that the English 
were privy to this murder ; but the joy of Pitt's partisans 
on the news of this catastrophe proves, that if the English 
ffiinist^ did not direct the arm of the murderers, the desire 
and the thought of the crime certainly existed. Every 

18 
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newspaper in the pay of the gOTernmetit attempted'to justify 
the treachery at Raatadt. Ohe of them declared that a ra- 
pnblican was an execrable animal whom it was no crime 
to kill. Another paper, in speaking of this massacre, re- 
marked, " The Frenchhaye lost two men who are less to be re- 
gretted than if two soldiers had died." A third mentions this 
tragic event in the foUowing words : " The plenipotentiaries 
were met by a patrol, who demanded their passports ; the 
travellers insolently refitsed to show them, and excited the 
military to such a degree, that they were obliged to strike 
them. Two were killed, but the greatest villain escaped/ 
Did not this public approbation of so odious a circumstance 
imply a moral if not an active agency in the affair ? 

While Europe was occupied by Uie agitation caused by 
the crime of the 28th of April, and the proposal made by 
the Directory to the council of five hundred, to declare war 
against Austria, the renown of the army in £gypt under 
Bonaparte, and its victories, spread throughout the East. 
The conqueror of the pyramids learned the reverses of the 
republican armies in Europe, left Eg3rpt, and returned to 
France. Kleber, who had become gen^al-in-chief of the 
expedition, concluded a convention at £l-arich with Sir 
Sidney Smith, stipulating that Egypt should be evacuated 
by the French troops, and should be allowed to return freely 
tp their own country.* 

The French executed faithfully the article of capitulation 
relative to their retreat ; they had delivered up the forUand 

* After signing the treaty, Gen^ml Desaix sailed for France, with Us 
Kgukr passports, signed by the agents of the powers who had taken. part 
in the convention. At some distance from Alexandria, he was overhauled 
by an English cruiser, and sent by Admiral Keith prisoner to Leghorn, 
where he was confined in the common lazaretto. He protested against 
this, and demanded explanations, but with no effect. He wrote to the 'Eag' 
lish admiral,' demanding pens, ink, and paper, and that he should be treat, 
ed in a manner suitable to his rank. Lord Keith replied : '< Sir, I am sur- 
prised that you should ask to be treated better than yomr countrymen, ftr 
in France you are under the reign of e^[uatity. In your sitnttion, yon can 
appreciate practically the advantages of that equality which you have 
lotherto Icnown only in theory. '* 
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prinoipid «niied po«iu<»i8^ when Kleber receired from Ad- 
miral Keith the following letter, dated on board the Queen 
Charlotte:— 

''January 18/A, 1800. 

" Sir, — I inform you that I have received positive orders 
not to consent to any capitulation with the French army 
under your command in Egypt and Syria, unless they lay 
down their arms, surrender as prisoners of war, and give 
up all the vessels and munitions of war, and the port and 
city of Alexandria to the allied powers ; that in case of ca- 
jntulation, I shall permit no soldiers to return to France 
until reguliorly exchanged. I also think it necessary to in- 
form you tb# all vessels having French troops on board, 
and sidling from this country with passports signed by any 
person except those who have the right to grant them, will 
be forced, by the officers of the vessels under my command, 
to return to Alexandria ; finally, that the vessels which 
shall be met returning to Europe with passports granted in 
consequence of a special capitulation with one of the allied 
powers, will be considered as prizes, and all the individu- 
als on board of them as priscmers of war." 

The memorable battle of Heliopolis was'jthe answ^er of 
Kleber to the provoking insolence of the English. 

The ministers of Great Britain i»retended in parliament 
that Sir Sidney Smith liad no power to form a treaty. This, 
however, wasLa flagrant falsehood. But it' was nidcessary 
to find a pretext, and the British ministers found it extreme*- 
ly convenient to deny the character of their official agent. 
They wished to crush the French army, which had neither 
forts nor inilitary positions, which had surrendered to the 
Turks the wells of the desert, and had dismantled the cita 
del of Cairo. They wished also to have an excuse for dis' 
embarking and taking possession of the country, which they 
might keep as long as they chose \ this was accomj^ished, 
and the ministers of London, having attained their end, 
were but little disturbed by the reproaches of France, and 
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the opposition in pftrliament, in regard to this outragoowi 
contempt of the faith of nations. 

The assassination of Kleber was a consequence of this 
act of perfidious policy. The English had roused the fanat- 
icism of the Mussulmen, and had excited them to assassi* 
nation. They were listened to, and the blood of the hem 
of HeliopoUs was shed by the knife of a S^, who had 
perhaps found other sources of excitement than the senten* 
ces of a Koran. 

After the death of Kleber, Egypt was surrendered lo the 
English army. By the ca[Mtulatiott of Alexandria, conelu*- 
ded September 27th, 1801, France renounced her claims 
to the land of the Pharaohs. We have now^o menti^i a 
new act of infamy ; the capitulation stipulated that the 
French army should be transported to France with, its araie 
and scientific treasures. The English observed the first 
claim, but violated the second, and seized the seientific col- 
lections which the institute had formed in Egypt at so much 
risk, labor, and danger. 

The enemies of France did not wait for the resvilt oi the 
affair in Egypt to organizes new crusade in Europe against 
her. ' Since her defeat at Aboukir, Russia and the Otto- 
man Pprte had yielded to the solicitations of the cabinet at 
St. James, and. had united with the coalition formed in Italy 
and Germany. It is useless to add that €creat Britain pcmt 
the expense of the second conspiracy of e|pwned heads 
against the republic. This time, however, the> English 
minister made Russia wait; the latter had presented an 
account for two millions sterling ; the English cabinet de- 
elared that they would pay the money when the merchan- 
dise was forwarded. The emperor saw that he was don^t- 
^d i he hastened to mardi an «rmy upon Italy, and parliiM- 
ment voted him a subsidy of one nsdBiini one htmdred fSttcm* 
sand pounds. 
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XII. — CONSULATE ENGLAND REFUSES PEACE — ENGLISH 

COIVSPIRACY — INFERNAL MACHINE^PEACB OF AMIENS- 
VIOLATION OF THE TREATY BY ENGLAND. 

When Bonaparte was appointed first consul of the repub* 
lie, he sent a message to the King of England, to terminate 
the war, which, for eight years, had desolated the civilized 
world. What was the answer of the British cabinet ? 
War ! The victory of Marengo was the chastisement in- 
flicted by Napoleon upon its pride and effrontery. Nego-* 
tiations were then commenced between the republic and 
Austria ; but England wonlcl not consent to a partial peace, 
and interfered to prevent its conclusion. In the mean time 
an event occurred, which showed why the English cabinet 
had refused peace, and ii^hy they continued to urge the 
restoration of the Bourbons. A royalist conspiracy, organ- 
ized and subsidized by it, was discovered at Paris, in the 
year IX. The conspirators obtained information in the of- 
fices of Fouche, and that of the treasury, as to the best mode 
of stealing the public money upon the highway. Brest was 
to have been delivered to the English by means of an attack 
of Chouans, combined with a disembarkation from a hostile 
fleet. The principal aim of the royalists was the assassi- 
~ nation of the first consul. Numerous papers found on Du- 
perron, who was arrested on his arrival from London, ex- 
posed all the^ operations. 

* Djecember 24, 1 800, the explosion of the infernal machine 
taught the French government that the conspirators were 
not discouraged The plot had been formed in England ; 
George Cadoodal and his attendants had departed froln 
London ; it was at London that George took refuge to re- 
ceive the red riband, and the compliments of the ministers 
of his Britannic Majesty.* Beaten out of France, England 

* The attempt of the Rue St. Nicaise was pahlidy approved of by the 
SngUsh ; the Porcupine lemarked, " There b pardon in heaven for those 
who rid the world of a monster." 
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could not give up tHe idea of triumpbing in the republic by 
civil war and assassination. 

The conferences of Luneville, however, were interrupted, 
and, thanks to the intrigues of English diplomacy, war was 
le^oinmenced in Germany and Italy. The victory of Ho- 
henlinden, gained by Moreau, ended the evil intentions 
of the powers of the cofilition, and humiliated them, 
l^itt had en<Mi|^ to do ; Austria, Spain, Naples, Bavaria, 
Portugal, Russia, and the Ottoman Porte, demanded peace, 
and signed the treaty. During the negotiations tor the treaties 
concluded with all these powers, England had violated the 
convention of El-Arich, as we have itlready* stated in the 
preceding chapter, attacked Cop^hs^n, and attempted 
twice, but vainly, to burn the French flotilla at Boulogne. 
The cabinet of St. James constantly excited the British to 
the most revolting excesses. As much was said, in the 
British journals about the French invasion, the Times de- 
clared that M. Otto» the French plenipotentiary, had better 
. leave England, because, in case of an invasion, he miglA 
become the victim of popular vengeance ; this indirect faint 
at the assassination of the French representative, was fol- 
lowed by other advice no less atrocious ; the ministerial 
paper stated, that bb the great number of French prisoners 
night annoy the government, it would be belter to get lid 
of. them. 

Finally, the British government, pushed to the utmost, 
and abandoned by its allies, was obliged to mi^e peace ; 
bat it was the last to sign the treaty. 

The treafy of Amiens was the signal of the fall of tJuit 
minister, wha had lived only by war, and had inscribed the 
annihilation of France at the head of his pc^tical pnh 
gramme. In fact, the Pitt cabinet fell, but its doctrinet 
Were piously followed by its successors. 

No sooner was the peace re-established, than England 
did all she could to break it again. Disgusting pamoate 
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CUdd calamnious articles were constantly published in tlie 
journals against the French nation. . 

The English ministry granted its protection to dangerous 
men, who were pointed out by the French government ; 
some of these individuals assembled at Jersey, and th« 
cabinet of St. James did not attempt to disperse them, al« 
though it was informed that their seditious writings, their 
infernal machines, and plans of conspiracy were continually 
passing from this island into France. 

Finally, England, as we have already seen, kept posses* 
sion of Malta, in contempt of the formal stipulations of the 
treaty of the 25th March. It also detained the French 
vessels in peace, and considered their citizens as prisoners* 
Preparations for the invasion of England^ made at BoUi* 
logne and along the line of coast, were the answer of th^ 
French government to the aggressions of the British cabi- 
net. Pitt then regained his power : England being now. 
about to commence a new career of crime, this statesmaa 
was necessary to carry out the plans formed. 

The conspiracy of Georges, Pichegru, and Moreau,. wat 
a new proof of the incessant machinations of the Britiah. 
government against the first consul and French institutions. 
For some time, the English talked freely about the speedy, 
death of Bonaparte. The London Courier, a journal pub« 
lished in French, inserted in its columns the translation of 
a pamphlet composed at the end of the pifotectorate, and 
having for its title — ^^ To kill is not to aissassinate,** On 
the 30th of January, a bill was posted up in the streets of 
London, beginning with these words: ** As the assassina-- 
tion of Bonaparte and the restoration of Louis XVIII. wiH' 
soon occur, most of the French will return to their comitry.* ' 
Some time after, Georges and his companions were carried' 
to France by an En^^ish vessel, to attempt to accomplish 
these villanous designs. At the same time, battalioiks of ' 
emigrairts went horn England to the right bank of the 
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Rhine, with a mission to second the movements of the 
royalists in the west of France.* 

British diplomacy combined its efforts with those of the 
conspirators. . Drake, the English minister to the court of 
Bavaria, paid and directed its agents in the interior of 
France to organize there revolution, assassination, a war 
of brigands, the murder of the first consul, and the overturn 
of the government. In the ten original letters of this 
diplomatist which were seized by the French police, this 
phrase among others was remarked in regard to the assas- 
sination of Bonaparte : " It is of little importance hy whom 
the animal is earthed ; it is sufficient that you will be ready 
to join in the chase." Spencer Smith, another English 
minister at the court of Wirtemberg, rendered powerful aid 
to the infamous Drake in his criminal designs. This pros- 
titution of the sacred character of ambassador appeared so 
monstrous, that all the governments of Europe, without 
exception, protested with energy against such acts. The 
cabinet of London, after denying the facts in Parliament, 
had the impudence to approve the conduct of Drake and 
Smith, in a communication addressed officially to the first 
consul. V 

XIII. — FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EMPIRE TO THE 
PRESENT PERIOD. 

We shall demote but a few lines to the viUany of Eng- 
land in the period between 1804 and the present; not 
because there is a want of materials, but because we wish 
to avoid tedious repeti^ons. First, we would call attention 
to the pacific propositions made by Napoleon to the King 
iA England after he was declared Emperor, and the brutal 
zefusal of the British government to enter into negotiations 
with him. Even the letter of the emperor remained unan- 
swered. 

• Sm Mem. of Thibandeni. Walter Scott, in hb Life of NapolMvi, 
■dmito aU thete fiute. Thit authority is not inspected. 
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* in 1805, a new coalition was formed and concluded by 
the cabinet of St, James, which Napoleon called the pay- 
master general of the enemies of France. In 1806, the 
emperOT proclaimed the continental blockade. These just 
reprisals of France for the injiiries she had sustained from 
England from the commencement of the revolution, was 
Ae surest mode of intimidating the culpable policy of her 
neighbors, William Pitt died the same year. Fox, who 
now came into power, seemed disposed to continue his 
policy. The former leader of the liberal opposition, and 
the zealous friend of the French Revolution, now excited 
the powers of Europe to new aggressio,ns against France. 
His designs, however, were not yet marked with sufficient 
clearness for the northern cabinets tp trust to his promises ; 
but he died, and the succession of a tor^ ministry com- 
pletely restored all the hopes of the enemies of France, 
•fhe flames of war were again rekindled ; and the British 
treasury, which seemed inexhaustible, furnished funds for 
the armies, and the devotion of the sovereigns of the 
coalition. 

The bombardment of Copenhagen, in 1807, excited in 
Europe an indignation which aflected even the allies of 
Great Britain. ^ 

Two facts, which were extremely discreditable to the 
English government, ought to be mentioned here : they 
occurred in 1810. Napoleon had proposed to exchange 
the English and Spanish prisoners, who were detained in 
France, for the French prisoners and subjects of the allied 
powers, who were in England. The cabinet of London 
refused, saying that they could not accept Spaniards in 
exchange for French ; and yet Spain was at that time the 
ally of England ! Some time afterwards, the English dis* 
embarked on the coast of France three thousand invalid 
Soldiers, Hanoverians, Westphalians, Prussians, Swiss, and 
Poles, who were worn out in their service. EJxpecting 
to derire no more benefit from this remnant of the royu 
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annies, the British govermnent did not hesitate to land them 
at hap-hazard on the continent, giving each of them, to 
meet the expenses of their journey, only the sum of thirty- 
six francs. The emperor, however, supplied them with the- 
means of living, and passports to regain their families. 

In 1812, we find the politicians of England using their 
meatus of corruption to cement an alliance between Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte. It is well known how injurious 
this influence became to France. 

Finally, in order to crown in a proper manner the long 
series of its crimes during the period of the revolution and 
the empire, England in 1815 sent the vanquished hero of 
Waterloo, who had confided his destiny to Uie hands of his 
enemies, to die under the homicidal sun of St. Helena ! 
From that time, Castlereagh bad no cause to envy the son 
of Chatham. 

Great Britain had expended more than twenty hundreds 
of millions of pounds to excite an unjust and bloody war 
against France. But she had attained her end. France 
was humbled, exhausted, and oppressed by shameful trea- 
ties 'j her natural energy was trodden under the feet of the 
Bourbons ; her richest colonies were annexed to the British 
crown I her frontier towns were dismantled or razed ; her 
fleets and her commerce destroyed ; her armies annihilated ; 
her resources exhausted for a long time : such were the 
fruits of her eflbrts for twenty-five years. From that time, 
France was permitted to rest. 

Since 1830, the whig party of England have attempted 
to prove that they had the same political belief as the to- 
nes, and that they had forgotten nothing of the policy of 
Burke and William Piu. The aflfairs of the East, and the 
continual supplies of arms and ammunition to the enemies 
of France at Algiers, in the face of the treaty of July 15, 
1840, have given the captionists of the ^^ juste tnHieu" a 
proof of what the English policy can be guilty, when moved 
by sordid interest or implacable jealousy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHINESE WAR. 

Thb war upon the banks of the river of Canton, between 
the English and Chinese, assumes all the characters and 
phases of British policy. 

In order to understand correctly the facts which hare 
brought about the conflict between Great Britain and China, 
we shall state a few details which are essentially connected 
with this subject. 

I. — HISTORY or THE COMMERCE OP OPIUM — EFFECT OF 

OPIUM ON THE HUMAN SYSTEM DOUBLE PURPOSE OF 

ENGLAND IN EXTENDING THB TASTE FOR THIS DRUG 
AMONG THE CHINESE. 

For a long time, the Europeans have imported opium 
into China. The English, observing that this trade would 
give them great advantages, on account of the love of the 
Chinese for this drug, took measures early to monopolize 
the trade. The culture of the poppy extended rapidly in 
British India, and in a few years Bengal and the adjacent 
provinces were able to supply all the opium required by the 
Chinese. 

The sale of this article was tolerated by the government 
of Pekin for a long time 5 but when the emperor perceived 
the fatal effects produced by its use, he prohibited its intro- 
duction and sale, under the severest penalties. This first 
prohibition occurred in 1796. In fact, the emperor himself 
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was once addicted to this habit for many years, but by great 
moral courage he weaned himself from the vice. 

Were the Chinese government wrong in prohibiting a 
drug hitherto cotisidered as a simple medicine ? No one 
who knows the effects of opium will hesitate to answer. 

Opium destroys the physical as well as the moral man. 
All physiologists a^mit that the use of this drug, either by 
smoking or chewing, exercises a tehible inflaence on the 
. nervous system : it doe^ not |»9d«c« t^ep, but al general 
excitement, which extends even to delirium. The effect 
caused on the brain is extremely dangerous. The opium- 
smoker soon loses his memory and his intelligence. His 
moral capacities suffer as rapidly as his physical organiza-. 
tion. While the legs totter, and the hands tremble like 
those of an old man, — while the body wastes, the face be* 
comes wrinkled, and ^assumes the paleness T)f death ; the 
faculties of the mind and the qualities of the heart are 
gradually destroyed ; the degradation is complete ; and long 
before the act of snicide terminates, the unhappy smoker 
may be considered as no longer belonging . to the human 
family. 

The following details in regard to the manner of smoking 
opium are from the pen of an Englishman, G. H. Smith, 
Esq., and are consequently authentic. He remarks : — 

" The great extent to which this destructive vice is car- 
ried on in this island, and in the straits and islands 
adjacent, together with the almost utter impossibility of 
relinquishing the dreadful habit, when once acquired, opens 
an immense source of revenue to the East India Cofnpaayf 
who monopolize the sale of all quantities of opium under a 
chest, as well as that of arrack, seree, toddy, bang, &c. 
Benares opium is that chiefly used by the farmer for the 
preparation of * chandoo' (the composition smoked), on ac- 
count of its weight and cheapness ; but the consuiaers pre- 
fer the Patna opium, because it has a finer flavor, is straagWi 
and its effects are more lasting. 
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'< The following is part of the mode of preparing the 
chandoo. Two balls are as much as one man can properly 
prepare at once. The soft inside part of the opium-ball is 
scooped out, and the rind is Ixnled ia soft water, and 
strained through a piece of calico. The liquor is evapo- 
rated in a wide vessel, and all impurities carefully skimmed 
off, as they rise to the surface. The same process is gone 
through with the soft opium extracted from the ball ; and 
all being mixed and evaporated to the consistence of dough, 
it is spread out into thin plates, and, when cold, it is cut 
into a number of long narrow slips. These are again re- 
duced to powder, redissolved, again evaporated, and ulti- 
mately rolled up into balls, and a good deal resemble shoe- 
makers* wax. Ia this state it is fit for smoking, and is at 
least twice the strength of (»rude opium. The chaadoo, 
when once smoked, does not entirely lose its powers, but 
is collected from the head of the pipe, and is then called 
* ^e-chandoo,' or fscal opium, which is made into pills, and 
swallowed by those whose poverty prevents them from 
smoking the chandoo itself. 

^ In Penang, the opium-smokers are the Chinese, the 
Malays, and a very few of other nations, chiefly the native 
Portuguese. It is calculated that 10 per cent, of the Chi- 
nese, 2i of the Malays, and ab{>ut 1 per cent, of other na- 
tives, are addicted to the vice of opium-smoking. The 
poorer classes smoke in the shops erected for that purpose, 
bat the wealthier orders smoke privately in their own 
houses. The practice is almost entirely confined to the 
male sex, a few abandoned prostitutes of the other sex par- 
taking of the vice. A young beginner will not be able to 
smoke more than five or six grains of chandoo, while the 
old practitioners will consume two hundred grains daily ! ! 

'"The causes which lead to this dreadful habit among 
the Chinese are— ^First, their remarkably social and luxu- 
rious disposition* In. China, every person in easy circum- 
ttiiices hafe a saloon in his house, elegantly fitted up, to 
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receive his friends, with pipes, chandoo, &c. All are in- 
vited to smoke, and many are thus induced to commence 
the practice from curiosity or politeness, though few of them 
are ever able to discontinue the vice afterwards. 

'* Parents, are in the habit of granting this indulgence to 
their children, apparently to prevent them from running 
into other vices still more detestable, and to which the Chi- 
nese are more prone, perhaps, than any people on earth. 
There is another cause which leads great numbers of young 
men into the practice of opium-smoking — a belief, founded, 
it is said, on experience, that the said practice heightens 
and prolongs carnal pleasures. It is, however, admitted 
by all, that opium-smokers become impotent at a much 
earlier period of life than others. In painful or incurable 
diseases, in all kinds of mental or corporeal sufferings, in 
mercantile misfortunes, and in other reverses of fortune, the 
opium-shop is resorted to as an asylum, where, for a time 
at least, the unfortunate may drown the recollection of his 
cares and troubles in an indescribably pleasurable feeling 
of indifference to all around. The Malays are confident 
that opium-smoking inspires them with preternatural cour- 
age and bodily strength ; it is therefore resorted to when- 
ever any desperate act is in contemplation. 

" The smoking-shops are* the most miserable and wretch- 
ed places imaginable : they are kept open from six in the 
morning till ten o'clock at night, each being furnished with 
from four to eight bedsteads, constructed of bamboo-spars, 
and covered with dirty mats and rattans. At the head of 
each there is placed a narrow wooden stool, which serves 
as a pillow or bolster ; and in the centre of each shop there 
is a small lamp, which, while serving to light the pipes, 
diffuses a cheerless light through the gloomy abode of vice 
and misery. On an old taUe are placed a few cups and a 
tea-kettle, together with a jug of water, for the use of the 
smokers. At one side of the door the sub-farmer, or caba- 
ret-keeper, sits, with chandoo, pipes, ^c, for the accom- 
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modation of his customers. The place is filled with the 
BiBoke of the chandoo, and whh a variety of other vapors, 
most intolerable to the olfactories of a European. The 
pipe, as may be seen, is composed of a shank and a head- 
piece, the former made of hard and heavy wood, fourteen 
inches long by three inches and a half in circumference. 
It is bored through the centre, from the mouth-piece tq the 
head, where there is a kind of cup to collect the *tye- 
chandoo.' 

" The smokers generally go in pairs, and recline on the 
bedstead, with head resting on the wooden stool.- Thc» 
mode of proceeding is as follows : First, one of the pair 
takes up a piece of chandoo on the point of a short iron 
needle, and lighting it at the lamp, applies it to the small 
aperture (resembling the touchhole of a gun), in the head 
of the pipe. After a few whiffs, he hands the pipe to his 
friend, who lights another piece of chandoo at the lamp $ 
and thus they go on alternately smoking till they have had 
sufficient, or until they are unable to purchase any more of 
the intoxicating drug. The fume is always expelled through 
the nose, and old stagers even draw it into their lungs before 
it is expired. 

** During this time, they are at first loquacious, and the 
conversation is highly animated ; but, as the. opium takes 
effect, the conversation droops, and they frequently burst 
out into loud laughter from the most trifling causes, or with* 
out any apparent cause at all, unless it be from the train of 
thoughts passing through their excited imaginations. The 
next phase presents a vacancy of countenance, with pallor, 
and shrinking of the features, so that they resemble people 
convalescing from a fever. A dead silence precedes a deep 
sleep, which continues from half an hour to three or four 
hours. In this state the pulse becomes much slower, softer^ 
and smaller than before the debauch. Such is the general 
process almost invariably observed among the Chinese ; but 
with the Malays it is oflen very different. Instead of the 
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placidity that ushers in the profonnd sleep, the Malays fre- 
quently become outrageously violent and quarrehsome, and 
Uvea are occasionally lost in these frightfcd orgies ! 

" The chandoo is sometimes employed for the purpose 
of self-destruction ; but, from its strong smell and taste, it is 
never used as poison for others. It does not appear that 
sudden death is ever produced by an overdose of chandoo 
vhen used in smoking. When an inordinate quantity has 
been expended in this way, headache, vertigo, and nausea 
are the effects, and are only relieved by vomiting. 

<* When a person has once contracted the habit of opium- 
smoking, he finds it extremely difficult to discontinue the 
▼ice ; yet there are many instances of its being conquered 
by resolution of mind. In such attempts it is most danger- 
ous to approach the opium-shops, as the smell of the chan- 
doo produces an irresistible desire to indulge once more in 
the pernicious habit : neither can opium-smoking be sud- 
denly abandoned without some substitute, as the most seri- 
ous or even fatal consequences would ensue. The best 
substitute is tincture of the tye-chandoo (which is about 
one fourth of the strength of the chandoo itself), made with 
* lamsoo,' a spirit made from rice, and taken in gradually- 
diminished doses, till the habit is broken. 

" By a continuance in this destructive practice, the physi- 
cal constitution and the moral character of the individual 
are deteriorated or destroyed, especially among the lower 
classes, who are impelled to the commission of crimes, in 
order to obtain the means of indulging in their dominant 
vice. 

** The hospitals and poor-houses are chiefly filled with 
opium-smokers. In one that I had charge of, the inmates 
averaged sixty daily, ^Lve sixths of whom were smokers of 
chandoo. The baneful effects of this habit on the human 
constitution are conspicuously displayed by stupor, forget- 
fulness, general deterioration of all the mental faculties, ema* 
eiation, debility, sallow complexion, lividity of lips and eye- 
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lids, languor and lack-lustre of eye, appetite either destroyed 
or depraved, sweetmeats or sogar-cane being the articles 
that are most relished. In the morning these creatures 
hare a most wretched appearance, evincing no symptoms 
of being refreshed or invigorated by sleep, however pro- 
found. There is a remarkable dryness or. burning in the 
throat, which urges them to repeat the opium-smoking. If 
the dose be not taken at the usual time, there is great pros- 
tration, vertigo, and torpor, discharge of water from the 
eyes, and in some an involuntary discharge of semen, even 
when wide awake. If the privation be complete, ^ still 
more formidable train of phenomena takes place. Coldness 
is felt over the whole body, with aching pains in all parts. 
DiarrhflBa occurs ; the most horrid feelings of wretchedness 
come on ; and if the poison be withheld, death terminates 
the victim's existence. 

*' It is generally remarked, as might, a priori^ be expect* 
ed, that the offspring of opium-smokers are weak, stunted, 
and decrepit." 

Another powerful authority on this subject will prove 
what we have advanced. Some years since, a Chinese 
artist painted a series of pictures, representing the phases 
in the life of an opium-smoker. The following is a de* 
scription of these pictures, taken from the Chinese Reposi- 
tory for 1837, a journal published at Canton ; — 

** In the first picture, we see a young man, who, from 
his dress, appears to be rich, and whose countenance indi- 
cates that he is in good health. Near him is a coffer filled 
with gold and silver. A domestic in one corner of the 
apartment is preparing the opium for the pipe of this young 
▼oluptnary. 

^* Number two shows our future hero smoking on a rich 
divan, surrounded by courtesans and musicians, to whom 
he distributes pieces of gold. 

'^ In number three, this imprudent young man is com- 
pletely a slave to Uiis fatal hal»t ; his eves are sunken and 
19* ^ , 
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haggard, bis skin is pde, bis features wasted ; wbile bis de« 
eayed teetb and crooked back indicate already tbe rayag<es 
produced in bis system by opium. He is seated upon a 
meaner sofa ; bis coffer is empty. He is still preparing to 
•moke, and bis wife and slave seem terrified by tbeir pro- 
apeciire ruin. 

'* In tbe fourth picture, be appears to be entirely destitate. 
Everything around bim indicates tbe extreme of misery. 
He lies upon a few planks ; be is bent up like an old man 
of eighty ; tbe muscles of bis face and bands are contract- 
ed ; be seems to breathe from the very bottom of his chest. 
His wife appears insensible to their despair. 

" In the fifth picture, the young old man, still fond of that 
poison so pernicious to him, is reduced to tbe most deplo- 
rable situation. Perhaps he finds a few pieces of copper, 
which he has possibly stolen from a neighbor, and he drags 
himself along, like a dying man, towards an opium-shop, 
where a few cinders, fallen from the pipe of another smoker, 
kindle up the dying spark of existence. ^ 

" Finally, tbe last picture represents him in the lowest 
degree. of idiocy. He is sitting on a miserable bamboo- 
chair, and is eating the residuum of opium, so thick that he 
cannot swallow it except by drinking with it a little tea. 
His wife and son are taking care of silk-worms, to obtain 
the means of procuring a painful existence. One would 
think his last bour had come." 

This is the fate of the unhappy man who is addicted to 
this terrible propensity ; and unfortunately tbe attraction of 
tbijs poison is irresistible. The prosa*ation which follows 
intoxication does not terrify the smoker. Before feeing 
wretched, he tastes in ima^nation all tbe pleasures of the 
oriental paradise ; be prefers death rather than renounce 
that intellectual mirror which presents to all the senses the 
most delicate enjoyments. 

And/farther, this vice exercises its despotic influence 
ovor the phyaical man as well as upon the will; if they al*. 
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tempt to renounce it, the want of nervous excitement de« 
ranges the vital forces to an intolerable extent, which may 
even become fatal. 

^ I have learned," says an Imperial censor in the memo- 
ml to the Chinese government, " that the opium smokers 
have a periodical desire for the drag, and this desire can- 
not be appeased except by a new dose taken at regular in- 
tervals. If they cannot smoke when the necessity of the 
moment comes, their limbs tremble, there is a free discharge 
from their noses and eyes, and they become unable to do 
any work. A few whiffs, however, are sufficient to revive 
their spirits and strength." Thus the smokers can only 
live by the aid of opium, and when they are arrested and 
brought before the magistrates, they prefer to undergo se* 
vere chastisement rather than to inform against those wlra 
had sold them the poison. 

The Chinese government only stated a deplorable fact 
when it declared that opium was a deadly drug, and gave 
proof of foresight in prohibiting its sale. 

The English paid no attention to this -prohibition. The 
open traffic was suspended, but it was still carried on se- 
eretly, with results that equalled and even surpassed their 
expectations. The East India Company, seeing that this 
source of revenue would become more and more profitable, 
undertook to monopolize for their possessions the culture 
of the poppy.* It did more ; it protected itself against 

* On the sulgect of this monopoly, we read the foIXowii^ curious detaiU 
in the National of June 22, 1841 . 

" The culture of the poppy, although general in all the English East In- 
dian possessions, yet occupies principally the territory of Benares and 
'' Patnsh. Half of it, however, is raised in Malwa alone. Although thik 
last province does not belong to the company, it was formerly subject to 
the opium monopoly. The princes of the province were obliged to tell 
how much was raised, and to sell the. whole oif it to the English alone. 
The price allowed by the British agents was about half that which could 
be obtained elsewhere. This odious monopoly having impoverished the 
U^biUmts of Malwa, the people were much exasperated. In 1829, how- 
•Tor; the company determined to throw open th^ culture of the poppy in 
tim province ; but aft them was iiaawricetfbr the drag ezovpt in Bombayi 
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French commerce, by paying an annual indemnity of a 
million pounds, on condition that the French should formally 
renounce the cultivation of the poppy in that strip of land 
which remained to them of their former Asiatic kingdom. 

While the company regulated by these means this fraa* 
dulent commerce, it attempted to extend the desfre for opi- 
um into the most remote provinces of the Chinese empire. 
Its agents formed connexions with the highest functionaries 
of the empire, caused them to contract this fatal habit, and 
thus rendered them their accomplices. At the same tin^e, 
they organized a system of smuggling with the population 
of the seacoast. They established a depot of opium in the 
Isle of Lintin, at the mouth of the river of Canton ; here 
the buyers were supplied by numerous stationary vessels 
called receiving vessels. In a short time they braved the 
wrath of the emperor openly ; the vessels destined to carry 
this fraudulent merchandise were armed with guns, and 
when the smugglers met a war junk, designed to prevent 
the opium trade, they fired upon it, and saved themselves 
by rapid flight. The East India Company had now suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of its wishes. From this time the 
Chinese could not dispense with opium. They were the 
tributaries and victims of the English. They had become, 
in the hands of the government at Calcutta, a worthy rival 
of that of London, a material essentially saleable. 

It is difficult to understand why a nation should poison 
itself voluntarily. The article from the National which we 
have already cited, gives a very plausible explanation of 
this fact. 

and as the io^abitaats of this proviiice were obliged to pass through the ~ 
British possessions to get to the capital, it cannot be^ shipped to China un- 
til it has paid enormous duties. In aU the districts belodging to the £ng^ 
lish, there is an exorbitant monopoly of it. 

Wherever the soil has been found to be proper for the cultivation of the 
poppy, this culture is obligatory. The government makes advances to 
the ryott or peasant, and if these advances are refused, the money is 
thrown into his cabin, and th«i he is obliged to sow poppies; and wo be 
to him it he attempts to dec^vc in regard to this point. 
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" The Chinese," says this journal, " are the most Tolnptn- 
one people in the world ; they have always been extremely 
fond of stimulants of all kinds ; they constantly use birds- 
nests, sharks' fins, and biche de mer, of which seven 
thousand piculs are annually imported, together with other 
stimulating drugs. It is not surprising, then, that the Chi- 
nese should become extrtmely addicted to the use of opium, 
inasmuch as, when taken in moderate doses, it causes a 
transient feeling of happiness and delightful visions, which 
only renew the desire of using it again. As we have al- 
ready said, the desire of taking increases with the quantity 
taken ; the smoker cannot resist this strong propensity, al- 
though knowing very well that he is committing suicide by 
inches. It is the same thing with those who become ad- 
dicted to the use pf ardent spirits, although they are per- 
fectly satisfied that the indulgence of this habit leads to the 
tomb. 

" In Syria, Persia, and Turkey, opium does not generally 
produce such disastrous effects, because the inhabitants of 
these countries are not so passionate as the Chinese, and 
use the poisonous drug with some degree of moderation. 
But in China this cannot be, on account of the propensities 
of this sensual people. The English are (uUy aware of this 
fact, and do not carry the opium elsewhere. 

" It is in this manner that a people poisons itself volun- 
tarily." 

In all this the wishes of England are easUy seen ^ to 
say nothing of the political influence which it acquires in 
the empire by weakening its power. 

In a financial point of vie w^ it has been of immense ad- 
vantage. In faot, as opium is paid for on the spot, on ac- 
count of the .prohibition, it follows that twenty millions of 
dollars are drawn from the kingdom annually without any 
equivalent. " Formerly," said Heu-Naetze, vice-president 
q{ ^he court of Pekin, in a very remarkable memoir on this 
subject, ** formerly, the commerce of the barbariaiia brought 
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money to China, and this^ money, given in exchange for 
merchandise, was a source of benefit to the maritime popu- 
lation. But since the barbarians only sell opium clandes- 
tinely and for cash, the specie leaves the empire, and does 
not return to it in any manner." China then loses an imr 
mense quantity of specie from which the East India Com- 
pany profits exclusively. This s^te of things will inevita- 
bly ruin the population and government of the celestial em- 
pire. 

In a political point of view, the calculations of Eng- 
land were well founded ; in fact, it was evident that the use 
of opium, extending farther and farther, would demoralize 
the whole empire, and would finally enervate the population 
to such a degree that they could not resist a powerful ene- 
my. It is remarkable that the greatest number of opium- 
smokers are found in the higher classes.* The troops also 
are infected with this vice, so that the Chinese empire is 
afiected in its real strength, viz., in its rich population and 
in its army. 

But demoralization is not the only auxiliary on which 
English policy counts. It was easy to foresee a still more 
positive result which had been anticipated by the govern- 
ments of London and Calcutta. The mean existence of the 
opium-smokers scarcely exceeds four years, afid hence the 
general mortality must increase sensibly in consequence 
of the use of this poisonous drug. Now it has been calcu- 
lated that thirty -four thousand chests of opium, the amount 
imported in 1837,t is sufficient for the consumption of a 
million of individuals. Hence, after the year 1837, China 

* We read in a memoir of the Mandarin, Choo Hum : << Most of the 
opium-smokers are parents, or under the authority oif those employed by 
the government : by tiiem, this fatal custom has extended to the commer- 
cial classes, and even among the soldiers, the students, and laborers. Those 
who do not smoke, are the lower people of the villages and hamlets. 

t The importation of opium into China has progressed astonishingly. 
In 1816,it was 3210 chests ; 1826, 96B1 ; 1832,23,670 j 1837, 34,000. Thus 
in twenty years the amount has been d^ciipleid. 
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-will lose a miUidn of inhabitants annuaUy, in addition to its 
common mortality, and we have every reason to think that 
the use of opium will be still more extensive in subsequent 
years. Hence the double motive which England has pur- 
sued, since the time when the prohibition of opium has 
given a new impulse to this odious traffic, has been the 
ruin of private individuals and of the state for the advantage 
of the East India Company, and demoralization and assas- 
sination of the Chinese population as a new means of con- 
quest.* 

II. PROHIBITION OF THE OPIUM TRADE — REAL MOTIVE OF* 

THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 

The government of Pekin opened its eyes to the dangers 
of the increased trade in opium. It passed new laws, more 
explicit and severe than the first, and ordered the mandarins 
to be still more vigilant in regard to smuggling. 

The English, and some French writers who were inter- 
ested in this subject, have pretended that the financial 
question was the motive of the emperor, and that the object 
of the laws against the merchants and smokers of opium 

* The English appear to have practised a similar system of extermina- 
tion in New Holland, except that a degree of refinement is added, which 
marks their progress in civilization. A writer in the Westminster Review 
for January, 1841, remarks; "Very recently in Van Diemen's Land, a 
small body of aborigines were hemmed in and shot down in cold blood by 
a few Europeans, and when the government took some steps to bring the 
monsters who perpetrated it to justice, the press raised an outcry against 
punishing men for shooting ^ monkeys, *'axid an intimation was held out that 
if this course were persevered in, it would be necessary to find some more 
secure mode of getting rid of the ' vermin.' The mode recommended was 
to dose wheaten bread or cakes, of which the natives are very fond, with 
aiseaie, and we learn from a letter from a private friend, that the method 
in question is actually adopted around Port Philip. He says, ' Some of the 
white people here treat them (the natives) most shamefully ; for the slight- 
est offence they kiU them, and drop their bodies into some creek, and some 
have been known to leave about dcawpers, a species of bread baked in the 
bush, in which arsenic has been previously put, for the very purpose of 
destroying the blacks.' Shame on such outrageous conduct ^om a nation 
which professes to be the zealous Ihend of the colored race !" 
m 
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was only to prereat the loss of money and the ruin of &e 

Chinese empire. 

It is easy to demonstrate the falsehood of this assertion, 
and to prove that the Chinese have more regard to the de- 
moralization of their' nation, and the dangers which would 
result from it, than to the loss of money. The mandaria 
Choo Hum, whom we have already mentioned, says, in his 
official report to the emperor : — 

" I have always admired the care taken hy my sovereign 
in strengthening the military and civil education, to consoli* 
^date the foundations of the empire, and to exclude the bar- 
barians from every point f but unless the importation of 
opium can be arrested, it is impossible to know certainly 
the extent of the mortality which the use of this drug will 
cause in the army : and if the camp is once infected, the 
fatal influence of opium will extend its ravages. Then 
how can the victims cf this scourge, with tottering legs, trem- 
bling handsy and tearful eyes, fulfil their military duties ? 
How can such men form strong and formidable legions ? 
Under such influences, the soldiers will become incapable 
of advancing in combat, and, in a retreat, of defending 
their posts." 

Further on, the author of the report remarks : " At first, 
the opium was cultivated at Kaoutsinne, or Kallapa (Bs* 
tavia) ; the inhabitants of this country were quick and 
active, good soldiers, and generally victorious in their con- 
tests ; but the people called Hung-Maon, or red-haired men, 
came there, and having taught the natives to smoke opium, 
this frightful habit soon extended through the whole nation. 
The men became weak and cowardly ; they submitted to 
the yoke of the foreigner, and were thus completely subju- 
gated after a short time. Now the English belong to the 
same race-termed Hung-Maou. Their object in introducing 
opium into this country, is only to weaken and enervate the 
celestial empire. If we are not upon our guard by a feel- 
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ing of danger, we shall find ourselves on the edge of a 
precipice, and on the brink of ruin." 

Finally, we find in another memorial addressed to the 
emperor by the sub-censor Hen Keer, the following passage, 
which is equally explicit : " For a long time, the vessels 
of the barbarians have appeared upon our coast ; they pene- 
trate into our inner seas : have they any evil designs upon 
us 1 Do they wish to ascertain our force or our weakness ? 
If we allow them to advance step by step, if no restric- 
tions are placed upon them, the force of the country will be 
daily undermined and weakened. When our populatiob 
shall be weakened, even if any trivial difficulty should 
arise, would it be possible to suppress it?" 

Hence the war was not produced by a question of money. 
This question was only secondary in the view of the Chi- 
nese ; but they regarded it in a moral and political point of 
view, for they very well understood the infamous object of 
the cabinets of London and Calcutta. 

ni. HISTORY OF THE RUPTURE — THE ENGLISH GOVERN- 
MENT DECLARES WAR AGAINST CHINA ITS BAD FAITH. 

The English took no notice of the laws and threats of 
the Chinese government. They continued their horrid 
commerce. Although warned and requested to obey the 
prohibitory edicts of government, they continued to sell 
their poison under the eyes of the authorities. 

Nevertheless, the government was still indulgent, and 
addressed new remonstrances to the English resident, 
Captain Elliott. He was constantly making hypocritical 
protestations of obedience to the mandarins. He admitted 
that the Chinese government had the right to make what- 
ever laws they thought proper, and said that he would not 
oppose the punishment of the offenders ; but while he thus 
pretended to submit to the wishes of the emperor, he took 
no steps to remove from the Canton river vessels loaded 

20 
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with opium : and while he admitted, in his official despatch 
to Lord PalmerstOD, that the opium trade was infamou^and 
criminal, he adopted no measures to check the smuggling. 
Still less did he attempt to abolish from Bengal the mo- 
nopoly of the cultivation of the poppy, which monopdy is 
the only source .of this odious traffic. 

This double game provoked the indignation of the Chi- 
nese authorities. They adopted means to interrupt the 
commerce of the English. As a preliminary measure, 
Commissioner Lin, the delegate of the emperor, ordered, 
on the 18th of March, 1&39, that all of the opium contained 
in the receiving vessels should be delivered up to him. The 
British minister continued secretly to protect the smugglers. 
The commissioner, to compel him to sign the order for the 
delivery of the opium, was obliged to imprison Captain 
Elliott, and employ other extreme modes to intimidate him. 
Captain Elliott was forced to obey, and decided to surren- 
der to the imperial commissioner, not the entire quantity 
of opium, but only twenty thousand two hundred and ninety- 
one chests. 

The English complained bitterly that the Chines^ gov- 
ernment had no right to confiscate contraband goods ; their 
attitude became more insolent and more provoking than 
ever. July 7th, 1839, some sailors went to Hong Kong, 
committed gross outrages there, and assassinated an inof- 
fensive inhabitant. Commissioner Lin demanded the mur- 
derer. Captain Elliott greplied that he could not discover 
the offender ; he even insinuated that the crime might hare 
been committed by some American sailors. A correspond- 
ence occurred in regard to this matter, which shows the 
perfidy of the English in every line. 

On the 4th of September, the British superintendent, 
without any previous declaration of war, blockaded the en- 
trance of the river, and attacked three Chinese junks. On 
the 3d of November, Captain Smith and the superintendent 
gave battle to a Chinese flotilla* Several vessels were sunk. 
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ftnd the English, overjoyed at the success of this effort, 
prepared for new hostilities. 

. The British government then decided to declare war 
against China. In the order of council of April, 1840, are 
found several passages too singular and significant to be 
passed over in silence. 

'* Her Majesty, considering the recent offences of several 
Chinese authorities against her functionaries, has ordered 
that satisfaction and reparation should be demanded. To 
obtain this satisfaction and reparation, the vessels and car« 
goes belonging to the Emperor of China or his subjects 
shall be kept and guarded, in order that if this satisfaction 
is refused, the vessels and cargoes thus retained, and others 
which may afterwards be captured, may be confiscated and 
sold ; the proceeds of this sale shall be applied as her Ma- 
jesty shall think proper ; by and with the advice of the 
privy council, therefore^ these presents do ordain, that the 
commanders of her Royal Majesty's vessels shall detain 
and carry into port all vessels and merchandise belonging/ 
to the Emperor of China or to liis subjects, or to any other 
inhabitants of the country, territory, or dominions of China, 

4fcc." 

Thus it was the Chinese government which was the ag- 
gressor ; — she whose laws have been scandalously violated 
by the subjects of her Britannic Majesty ; — ^she who is 
obliged to caution her people against the poison brought by 
the English. The English cabinet declares itself offended, 
and seeks a pretext to make war upon China. First, she 
seizes and confiscates the cargoes of Chinese vessels. 
Then she must have reparation, consisting of a sum of mo- 
ney ; an indemnity for the seizing of contraband goods. 

The British government knew that the Chinese iiation 
could not resist a European army, fortified by all the means 
of destruction invented by modern science j it "was aware, 
too, that most of the rich population, and of the Imperial 
army, were already sufilciently demoralized by the use of 
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(^um, to be more embarraasing than uaefbl to the govenfr- 
ment of Pekin in a serious contest. It knew that aU the 
opium-smokers were favorable to England, apd also the 
population of the seashore, which lived in a great degree on 
the contraband trade of opium. After attempting, by every 
means, to bring on this odious war, it took up arms with the 
certainty of crushing an almost defenceless enemy. 

The indemnity claimed by Great Britain for the coafis* 
cated opium ~was five million pounds sterling. For this 
indemnity the East India Company was alone responsible, 
and, on the failure of the company, the government. The 
merchants who had suffered by the confiscation had pur- 
chased the twenty thousand chests of the company ; hence 
they ought, in good faith, to indemnify them for the loss sus- 
tained. In fact^ the merchants claimed it, saying that the 
company could not expect to profit from the bargain from 
which the merchant received nothing, since the merchan- 
dise which was purchased by them at Calcutta, had been 
confiscated aV Canton. The answer of the governor of the 
East India Company, and of the home government, was 
worthy of both ; they both said that they did not encourage 
the opium trade, that they were even ignorant of it, and 
consequently could not be held responsible for the damage 
sustained by the smugglers. This excuse was very singu- 
lar, considering the care devoted by the company to the 
cultivation of the poppy, and the) sale of its opium in the 
market of India, and still more. so, considering the declara^ 
lions of several members of parliament, and particularly by 
one of the former ministers. In fact, the Duke of Welling- 
ton remarked, in the session of the 12th of May, 1840 : " I 
was one of a committee to make an inquiry in regard to the 
different branches of English commerce, and particularly that 
of opium ; one of the principal objects considered by the 
government was the continuation of this trade. Witnesses 
were asked if it were not possible to extend commerce 
generally, and particidarly Uiat of opium. In the report 
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made by the committee to the Hoaffe of Commons, it was 
expressly stated that it was desirable to continue the opium 
trade. The bad faith of the two governments was then ap- 
parent. It was easy for the merchants to prove this. 
Hence the company and home government decided to oblige 
the Chinese government to pay the indemnity," 

And now what should be said of the British merchants, 
the East India Company, and the government, if the de- 
mand for indemnity was entirely unfounded, if the seizure 
of the opium had occasioned no loss to the smugglers ? 
We shall now proceed to prove this in such a manner as 
to remove every doubt and every objection. The following 
is an extract from a despatch from Captain Elliott to Lord 
Palmerston, dated at Tongkou, and published . among the 
official documents to which we have already alluded. 

"The commissioner Lin found the opium trade in a 
state of extreme stagnation. For Your months before his 
arrival, there had been but few sales ; (he stock of the last 
year had accumulated, and the harvest of the current year 
had begun to arrive. In Chiga the price had fallen two or 
three per cent, below the cost of its production and duties ; 
when the opium was sent to Canton, the sales of the drug 
at Calcutta and Bombay were ruinous. 

" But, my Lord, when the high commissioner had aban- 
doned reasonable measures to solve the problem confided 
to him, when he had obliged me to take from my fellow- 
countrymen the opium which was theirs, I foresaw for him 
only difficulties and disappointment. 

. " To seize twenty thousand chests of opium, which were 
almost without value on account of the large stock on hand, 
was not the mode to extinguish this trade, and, on the con- 
trary, we must regard this measure as having saved the opi- 
um trade. In fact, the price had fallen so much, that if the 
commissioner Lin had restored the chests the day after 
seizing them, it is difficult to say whether the proprietors 
would have been the gainers. We may say that the market 
20* 
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required to be quickened by tbe pereecudons of the com- 
missioner, in order that the price of opium should be equal 
to the price of its production, considering that the trade has 
been very active and very profitable since the 24th of 
March, we must admit that those perscms who gave up the 
opium ought to be extremely grateful to his excellency the 
commissioner, and perfectly willing to sacrifice the price 
of the confiscated opium for the profits of the opium wMch 
could not have been sold under other circumstances, except 
at a ruinous sacrifice ; I estimate that this would be a mod- 
erate tax on the actual future sales. The commissioner 
has taken the only course to encourage the sales of the 
next year. If he had left the twenty thousand chests in 
the hands of their owners, the company would have been 
obliged to sacrifice the crop of the next year. Under these 
circumstances, I think that this trade will be extremely pro- 
fitable. In conclusion, I would state to your excellency that 
my resolutions have not caused the merchants any loss, but 
the contrary." 

Here the English superintendent at Canton declares offi- 
cially, that the merchants lost nothing by the confiscation 
of the opium, but, on the contrary, that it was a source of 
profit. And yet the merchants claim damages, and the 
English government supports their pretensions by an army. 
Any remarks would weaken the impression which this 
statement ought to make on every impartial mind. We 
shall say no more on the subject, but shall leave our read- 
ers 10 draw their own conclusions. 

IV. COMMENCEMENT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CHINA — 

CAPTURE OF CHUSAN — BARBARITY OF THE ENGLISH BOM- 
BARDMENT OF AMOR. 

An English fleet of more than thirty sail, of all sizes, 
were moored in the roads of Macao, June 20th, 1840. It 
came to oblige the Emperor of China to permit the poison- 
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ing of his subjects, to pay to the English a large indemnity 
for imaginary losses, and to make to the British government 
such concessions as the latter should judge favorable to its 
▼iews and its passion for conquest. On the 2d of July, their 
naval forces appeared before the Island of Chusan, situated 
at the entrance of the Yellow Sea. On the 5th, a general 
attack was made on the capital of the island. The unhappy 
Chinese fired a few balls against the vessels of the enemy, 
which passed between the masts of thd vessels ; in their 
simplicity, they imagined that the English sailors would be 
terrified at the sight of some hideous monsters, whose ima- 
ges they had placed on the banks of the river. The lead- 
ers of the expedition were not deceived ; they made war up- 
on a defenceless people. 

After a murderous fire of nine minutes only, against an 
inofifensive city, the red-coats entered Ting-hae, and the in- 
habitants fled in disorder. A scene of pillage then occur- 
red, which continued until the cupidity of the English sol- 
diers was entirely satisfied. The English generals attempt- 
ed to produce the impression that the Chinese pillaged their 
own city before leaving it ; but the truth is contained in a 
letter from an ofiEicer in the army, from which we shall 
make, an extract; it is dated the 18th of July, at Chusan. 

" The troops were disembarked, the English flag was 
hoisted, and then commenced the most thorough pillage im- 
aginable ; every house was broken open indiscriminately ; 
every box and chest was emptied. The streets were filled 
with fragments of furniture, tables and chairs, and the whole 
was finally collected together, except the dead or living 
^bodies of the inhabitants, who could not quit the city on ac- 
count of the wounds received from our merciless guns. 
Some had lost a leg, others both legs, and there were a 
great number with horrid wounds, made by thirty-two potmd 
shot, which had passed through their bodies. For two 
days the bodies were left where they had fallen. At the 
end of that time, they were buried in consequence of the 
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smell, and the number of flies upon them. During this 
time, the pillage was carried to the utmost extreme, and 
ceased only when there was nothing more to take. The 
plunderers, on their return to Calcutta, made presents to 
their friends, and ornamented their houses with trophies 
taken, not from the soldiers, not from the field of battle, but 
from the peaceful and inoffensive inhabitants. The inhabi- 
tants of the city were devoted to destruction by our vessels of 
war, which a few days previous had given positive orders 
to all our transports to use indulgence towards the inhabi- 
tants, because we did not make war upon the people, but 
only demanded reparation of the Chinese government. 

" The day after the capture of Chusan, the soldiers, either 
from intoxication, or influenced by the demon of destruction, 
set fire to a part of the city. The conflagration was ex- 
tended by the spirits contained in the warehouses at Ting- 
hae, and spread with frightful rapidity, and would have 
swept off the whole city, had it not been extinguished by 
the unparalleled efforts of the seamen." 

For the edification of our readers, we would state, that 
according to the officer who wrote the above letter, vessels 
loaded with opium followed the squadron, doubtless to poi- 
son those unfortunate natives who had escaped the balls of 
the English. 

While Ting-h& was captured and sacked by the English, 
a small part of the squadron was sent to destroy the city of 
Amor. The frigate Blonde conducted this savage expedi- 
tion with a zeal worthy of a better purpose, and the com- 
mander pointed out the ruins of the city to his cannoniers 
as the glorious certificate by which the commander of the 
vessel claimed the favor of his chief. 

In thia affair there was nothing wanting, and English 
policy, in its struggles with the Chinese, appeared in its 
most hideous forms. It has shrunk from nothing either 
hateful or barbarous ; it has shown itself in all its aaked- 
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11088 ; it called to its aid perfidy, deception, theft, poison, 
and the sword. 



v.— SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES ENGLAND AGAIN BBEAK8 

THE PEACE. 

Hostilities were suspended temporarily by an arrange- 
ment made between the government of Pekin and the rep- 
resentative of the English cabinet. One would think that 
the concessions made by the £mper(» ought to satisfy his 
enemies. He granted to the English six millions of dollars 
as an indemnity, and yet, as we have already stated, this in- 
demnity was not legitimately due. In the second place, he 
granted them the island of Hong Kong, situated at the en- 
trance of the river of Canton, and this stipulation, which 
gave them a foothold in the Chinese empire, might at a 
later period serve as a starting point for their projects of 
ccHiquest. Finally, one clause of the convention permitted 
the English in future to treat directly with the -court of 
Pekin. This privilege has long been desired by the British 
ministers. • They had always thought, that when they could 
have a minister at the court of the Emperor, intrigue and 
corruption would do more for the success of their designs, 
than threats and violence. 

The wishes of England seemed then fulfilled by this 
treaty. But British cupidity cherished hopes much more 
brilliant, particularly since they had ascertained the fight- 
ing qualities of the Chinese. The cabinet of St. James and 
the East India Company therefor^ found that the arrange- 
ment signed by Captain Elliott was not sufficiently favor^ 
able to the interests of the commerce and policy of Great 
Britain. Some time afterward, news was received in Eu- 
rope that hostilities had re-commenced, that the Bo3me forts 
had been destroyed by the British Vtillery, and that the 
fleet had anchored before Canton, intending to bum the 
city if the Emperor was not more generous. 
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The English papers affiim that the armistice was broken 
by the Chinese ; but the remarks of these journals prove 
that the English were interested in re-commencing this 
war to obtain the object of their demands, and no one 
would believe that the Chinese would renew a contest 
which would be fatal to them. And farther, private de- 
spatches received in Europe state that the English were 
the aggressors. 

As yet, the war is not terminated ; a new squadron has 
sailed from the ports at Bengal, for the capital of the Chi- 
nese Empire. The English will now make a demonstration 
against Pekin, and it will probably be successful. . 

Until this power decides to throw off the mask, and to 
undertake seriously the conquest of China, she will continue, 
probably, to demoralize the people by opium. This is con- 
firmed by the solemn declaration of the ministers of Queen 
Victoria, and that of several influential members of parlia- 
ment. 

The statesmen of Great Britain have said, that the opi- 
um trade must be maintained ; that is, until the crime shall 
be thoroughly accomplished, in spite of those hypocrites 
who, in England and India, lament the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Chinese. 

All remarks are superfluous, for they occur naturally from 
the simple statement of the facts. 

In conclusion, England has presetted to. the world the 
unparalleled sight of a government warring upon a defence- 
less people, to compel them to take poison.* 

* Since the above remarks were written, the Chinese war has been con- 
tinued with the same degree of savage cruelty and ferocity which charac- 
terizes the other contests of England, and with a bloody recldessness of 
human life, disreputable and disgraceful to any nation claiming to be 
civilized, and worthy only of barbarians and savages. A narrative of the 
Chinese war has recently been issued by Captain Bingham, who has served 
with the expedition throughout : we shall make a few extracts from it, to 
show the manner in which England has sullied her national honor. Take, 
for instance, his account of the slaughter at Ningpoo : — 

About twelve thousand (Chinese) advanced iqKUi the southern and 
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western gates, the gasAds retiring before them. On the Chinese penetra- 
ting to the market-place in the centre of the city, they were received by a 
heavy fire from our troops drawn op. This sudden check so damped their 
ardor, that their only object appeared to be to get out of the city as fast as they 
could, in doing which they were crowded in dense masses in the narrow 
streets. The artillery now came up, unlimbered wUhin one hundred yards 
of the crowded fugitives, and poured in a destructive fire of grape and can- 
ister. So awful was the destruction of human Hfe, that the bodies were 
obliged to be removed to the sides of the streets to aUow the guns to advance, 
and were pursued by them (the artillery) and the 49th regiment for several 
mUes." 

Captain Bingham thus describes the scene at Amoy :— « The general 
had this day a good opportunity of displaying his skill in military tactics. 
Perceiving that the enemy had five thousand men in an extensive encamp* 
ment on the southern bank of the river, while the city was on the northern, 
he determined to attack the former first (the troops had been landed under 
cover of the fire of the Cruiser, the Columbine, and the Bentinck). Having 
divided his small army into three columns, the right and left were de- 
spatched towards the flanks of the enemy," which movement they were 
enabled to execute without being perceived by their opponents, under 
cover of a rising ground. The centre column advancing at the same time, 
the Chinese came boldly out to meet them. The British troops advanced 
steadily until within gpod range, though the Chinese had for some time 
opened a fire of gingals and matchlocks, directed solely against this col- 
umn. The order was given to fire, when, at the same moment, the flank 
companies debouched, pouring in their volleys on the now bewildered Chi- 
nese. Being utterly confounded at this (to them) most wonderful increase 
of force, they gazed in stupid and motionless amazement. A few of them 
only returned a feeble fire to the incessant peals which came from every 
quarter, and then, as it were in a sudden panic, moved, broke up, and fled 
in every direction, leaving the field thickly strewn with their dead and 
dying. Our men followed in close pursuit, and many hand-to-hand encoun- 
ters took place ; but the long Chinese spear could make but Uttle resist- 
ance against the British bayonet. Many of these men fought with despe- 
ration, apparently resolved to conquer or die. The residue fled by hundreds 
to the water, hoping by that means to hide themselves from the vengeance 
of the ' red-haired race.' The fire of the rifles was most deadly : the 
stream shortly became tinged with their blood, when the general, accom- 
panied by Mr. Thorn, coming up, the latter bearing a flag, with the follow- 
ing words in the Chinese language upon it—-* Yield and be saved, resist 
and perish' — many of them took quarter, and the carnage ceased. On this 
day, so unhappy for the black-haired race, fifteen hundred of whom must 
have perished, our loss amounted to sixteen killed and a few wounded. With 
such a tremendous bombardment as had been going on for two hours in 
this densely-populated neighborhood, it must be expected that pitiable 
sights were to be witnessed. At one spot were four children struck down, 
while the frantic fatfaer'was occasionally embracing their bodies, or making 
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attempto to drowa hinudf in a neighboring tank. Numerous similar scenes 
were witnessed !" 

At ADninghoy, the bombardment appears to have been of the most ter- 
rific description, and soon drove the Chinese from their guns. Captain 
Bingham thus describes the execution done upon the wretched fugitives in 
their fruitless endeavor to escape : — 

<< The run becoming general, many tried to escape round the base of the 
hill, m doing which numbers of them became exposed to the Blenheim's 
broadside, when a great many fell. Finding the fire too hot to allow them 
to escape along the beach, they took to the water, crawling along on aU 
fours, and bobbing their heads as they saw the flash of the guns ; but 
escaping Scylla, they fell into Ctiarybdis : for they had no sooner got clear 
of the ships, than they became exposed to the rocket-boats. The discharge 
followed the poor wretches into the village. Truly it was an awful day for 
the black-haired race of Ham i'^ 

In another part of the book we have an account of a skilful manceuvre, 
which placed a large body of the Chmese between two fires, by which six 
hundred were slain, with a loss to the British force of only one killed. 
The Chmese (says Captain Bingham) could do nothing against the terrific 
broadsides of the ships, the shells, and the rockets. In numerous in- 
stances, the Chinese, having no notion that quarter would be extended to 
them, rushed upon the bayonets of their invaders, and destroyed them- 
selves before their eyes. 

Captain Bingham estimates the losses of the Chinese as very Ijarge : — 
'* Their losses, since the coij^encement of our hostile operations against 
them, may be estimated in round numbers at from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand men, and about eighteen hundred pieces of cannon of difierent calibre, 
with an immense quantity of the other materials of war." 

The war is now ended for the present. A treaty has been concluded be- 
tween China and Great Britain, of which the following are the most im- 
portant provisions : — 

'^ 1. Lasting peace and friendship between the two empires. 

" 2. China to pay $21,000,000 in the course of the present and three 
succeeding years. 

'^ 3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpoo, and Shanghai 
to be thrown open to British merchants ; consular officers to be appointed 
to reside at them ^ and regular and jUst tarifiis of import and export (as 
well as inland transit) duties to be established and published. 

<< 4. The island of Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic 
Majesty, her heirs and successors. 

<< The Chinese ports thrown open by this treaty, in addition to Canton, 
are— 1. Amoy, about 24 degrees 27 minutes north latitude ; an excellent 
harbor, with a numerous and wealthy trading population. 2. Foo-choo- 
foo, the capital of the province of Foo-kien, is about thirty miles above 
Hoo-kiang, the anchoring place at the month of the Min -, the Lord Am- 
herst sailed up the river to the city in 1832. The population can scarcely 
be under 400,000. The best tea^plantations are in the interior of Foo-kieo ; 
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and Foo-choo-foo is the emporium of the hlack tea trade. The principal 
articles of export are tea, timber for building, tobacco, and cotton. 3. 
Ningpoo, where the British had a factory till 1759.* Lindsay assigns to it 
between 300,000 and 400^000 inhabitants. 4. Shanghai, a place of great 
trade and importance. The climate at Shanghai and Ningpoo, the most 
northerly of these ports, is oppressively hot in summer, but the winters 
are very severe, and woollen cloths in great demand. The currents in the 
estuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, among the small islands of the Chusan 
group, and along the intervening shores, are strong, complicated, and as 
yet but imperfectly known.'* 

The Chinese were extremely desirous to come to an understanding in 
regard to the opium trade, but this was declined by the British negotiator. 
A writer in the London Times remarks on this point: — 

<' It' ought to receive the immediate and gra'^ attention of ministers, and 
much of the benefit of our new commercial relations with China may be 
contingent, both as to duration and as to extent, upon the course which 
may be pursued with reference to the opium trade. We think it of the 
highest moment that the government of Great Britain should wash its 
hands, once for all, not only of all diplomatic, but of all moral and practi- 
cal responsibility for this traffic ; that we should cease to be mixed 
up with it, to foster it, or to make it a source of Indian revenue, as we 
did in the days of Sir John Hobhouse and Lord Auckland ; that we should 
not only disavow, but distinctly discourage and set our faces against it, ui 
all the ports of China, instead of countenancing and protecting it, as in 
the days of Sir G. Robinson and Captain Elliott ; in short, that it should 
be piU dottmy as far as policy on the part of our government can put h 
down, without infringement of the prineiple that we are not to guaranty 
the revenue laws of other nations. 

<< In the eyes of all Europe, British character would stand higher for 
such a vindication, which (to speak honestly) is, under the cireumstances, 
▼ery much needed : much mcnre in China, where it is inevitable that the 
worst possible impressions should prevail as to our molives for engaging 
in this war. If we take such measures, we shall be supported by the re- 
spect of the Chinese government and people in a position which otherwise 
we could maintain only through their fears. Nor ought it to be forgotten 
that, in this case, religion, justice, and humanity, point in the same direc- 
tion with policy. The responsibility of^counteracting just and paternal 
laws, however imperfectly administered, and of pushing, in the face of such 
laws, a traffic in demoralization and vice, is heavy ; and we owe some 
moral compensation to China for pillaging her towns and slaughtering her 
citizens in a quarrel which never could have arisen if we had not been 
guilty of this national crime." 

Sir Henry Pottinger now proposes to proceed to Japah, to claim sat- 
isfaction for received insults, and to demand admission for Britkh ships to 
those islands on terms of mtUual mercantUe advantage ! ! 

21 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ENGLAND. 

I. ^INTKRNAL POLICY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT- — OP- 
PRESSION OF THE PEOPLE BY THE ARISTOCRACY PAUPER- 
ISM. 

The misdeeds of the British government are not fortui- 
tous accidents, referable to the extreme perversity of some 
minister. Notwithstanding the numerous changes which 
have occurred during the last two centuries in the administra- 
tion of the government ; notwithstanding the changes which 
have brought sometimes the Whigs, and sometimes the To- 
ries into power^ English policy has always remained the 
same ; it has been constantly inspired by the same thought, 
ruled by the same necessities, and served by the same 
means. 

England is that country of all others, where the opprss- 
sion of the masses for the benefit of a few has been con- 
ducted in the most scientific and thorough manner. The 
crimes of the English aristocracy against the people over 
whom it tyrannizes, are equally as horrid as Uiose it has 
committed in the name of the nation, in every part of the 
globe. 

The soil of England, as is well known, belongs almost 
entirely to this aristocracy ; it composes the House of 
I^ords, and rules in the House of Commons. The Reform 
bill, which gave some power to the middling interests, did 
not take away the direction of affairs from the House of 
Lords. The English aristocracy is still mistress of the 
soil, and of the political power of England. 
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Although haughty and insolent^ it has never been exclu- 
sive, like the French nobility. It receives as reciuits all 
those men of the middling interests who obtain political 
power, thus taking away from the lower classes their natu- 
ral chiefs, and attaching the middle class to its interests. 

The power of the English aristocracy is defended by the 
subsidies enjoyed by the nobler families. All the superior 
grades in the army and navy, all the rich .endowments of 
the church, the wealthiest in the world, are considered as 
the patrimony of these old families. 

By the exercise of these privileges, the nobility absorb 
a great part of the public revenues, and hold in their hands 
the wealth of the state. This would be a great deal in 
other countries, but the advantages of the English aristocra- 
cy do not stop here. 

The raising of taxes brings nearly all the expenses of the 
government upon the poorer classes. The nobility talk 
about the taxes upon dogs, horses, carriages, servants, and 
plate ; but these taxes are very li^t, and the revenue de- 
rived from them is extremely small. Most of the revenues 
of the British empire arise from Custom House duties, and 
from taxes on articles of daily and constant consumption, 
which are paid by the people. The administration of jus- 
tice gives the English aristocracy another instrument of 
power. The people cannot appear in a higher court, where 
the expenses are enormous. We see there only justices 
of the peace, who are extensive landholders, either nobles 
or susceptible of beeoming so, or curates, who in all oases 
are named by the nobility. < 

The powers of a justice of the peace are iounense. He 
grants licenses to those who wish to keep a porter-house 
or tavern, and these licenses, according to Lord Broughaniii 
represent a value of two millions of pounds sterling. The 
justice of the peace takes cognizance of all civil and 
minor offences, and at the same time performs the duties 
of an officer of the judiciary police* He issues warrants 
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of anest fot those aceu3ed of crimes. The courjts compo- 
sed of several justices of the peace, or the Quarter Sessions, 
pronottoce judgment of imprisonment or ILne, and even of 
transportation iof from seven to fourteen years. The jus- 
tice of the peace likewise, assisted by a colleague whom 
he has invited lo dinner, may shut up a road which passes 
over his juroperty, or that of his neighbor and friend, and 
may thus deprive the people of the use of it. 

What BMm in the country can resist such a power ? he 
who exercises it is absolutely master of the liberty and for- 
tune of the small pro{Mrietor, the poor farmer, and particularly 
of the laborer. 

The justice and phest, therefore, are the most terrible 
tnstnimefits of oppression possessed by the English aristo* 
cracy. Their warrants of arrest have been traded off in a 
tavern, and multiplied unnecessarily, in order to summon 
their poor dependants or neighbors as witnesses, and extort 
from them small fees. - 

The justice of the peace is particularly severe in regard 
to ail infractions of the game laws.. Not satisfied with pun- 
ishing the poacher with dogs and guns, and assailing him 
with game-keepers and mantraps, as justices of the peace 
they enforce rigorously those laws, which they passed 
while in parliament. Offences against the game-laws give 
rise to a large pn^Kirtion of the convicticms which occur in 
England. In the eyes of a justice of the peace, the poach- 
er is a wild beast, a wolf, an enemy of maiJLind. We do 
not exaggerate ; we merely quote the expressions heard by 
lord Brougham, who prefers the jurisdiction of the Turkish 
cadi to that of an English justice of the peace. 

The severity of the English aristocracy against poachers 
brings to mind the early histories of the conquest, when an 
enormous extent of country was depopulated to establish 
pa^ks, and procure for the king and Norman lords the pleas- 
nres of the chase: It is not surprising that the ballads 
whioh record the adventures of Robin Hood and bis merry 
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' men are yet popular. Poaching and poachers are the sub- 
jects of many modern songs, atid the justice of the peace 
is treated in them with no more respect than in the satire 
of Shakspeare, who was himself a poacher. 

The oppres^on of the country people, and the ascenden- 
cy of the large proprietors, have nearly driven the small 
farmer from the soil of England ; and to prevent his reap* 
pearance, the commons have been divided between the pro- 
prietors only. The poor man who forme^y enjoyed them, 
who danced on them at every holy day, and whose pig and 
cow were permitted to feed upon the public pasture, is now 
deprived of this privilege, without any compensation ; the 
agrarian law has been brought to bear upon him by the ex- 
tensive landholders. This robbery has been cloaked by 
remarks upon the interests of agriculture, the increase of 
the nett profit to result from it, and these arguments were 
irresistible. 

The state of the country in England now resen^les, in 
many respects, the state of Italy under the Roman empire. 
There is, however, this difference, that the Roman noble 
left his ground uncultivated, because his herds produced 
more profits than the cultivation of the soil, and because he 
had a taste for parks, while the extensive English proprie- 
tor cultivates the ground and obtains fine farms. This di^ 
ference, however, proves little in favor of the English aris- 
tocrats ; it is the result of the progress of agriculture, and 
of the existence of a class of capitalists who invest their 
money in the soil, as they would in any manufacture. 

Farther, what profit does the poor man derive from the 
perfection of English agriculture ? None at all. The 
salary which the farmer pays him, during a few months of 
the year, is not enough for his support, and he has not a 
spot of earth where he can lay his head j such was the con- 
dition of the agricultural laborer in the Roman empire; 
such is his condition now in England. Thirty-one heads 
of families in the^ parish of Bledlow were reduced to most 
21* 
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frightful poverty, and wrote to demand assistance ; ** All 
that we ask," said they, ** is to hire a spot of ground where 
we can plant some potatoes, but no one will let it to us.*^ 
These heads of families make from sixty to seventy-five 
shillings per year. 

The £nglish aristocracy are not content with monopoli- 
zing the soil, with having reduced a large portion of the 
population to a condition worse by several degrees than 
slavery, but have found a mode of making cities pay espe- 
cial duties in their favor. We allude here to the corn-laws, 
which now attract so much attention. 

It is known that England, even when the harvest is most 
abundant, does not raise enough of bread-stuffs for her own 
consumption. In order to enhance the price of her farms, 
the large landholders, who rule the kingdom, prohibit the 
importation of grain by means of a high duty, until wheat 
is seventy-five shillings the quarter, and other bread-stu£s 
at » similar price. Thus the aristocracy assumes a kind 
of monopoly of the food of the Enghsh ; in the energetic 
language of the Westminster Review, the aristocracy puts 
its hand on the table of every Englishman, and refuses h\m 
bread until he pays tribute. The amount of this tribute is 
estimated at eighteen millions two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. This estimate is probably exaggerated, but the 
sum derived from the monopoly of bread-stuffs is certainly 
very great. 

The corn-laws have also another result more {Hrejudicial 
to the people than the permanent high price of provisions ; 
they prevent an extensive trade in bread-stuffs, and thereby 
give rise to frequent and great gradations in the price of 
com, and hence the Whigs have proposed a fixed duty on 
corn introduced into England. 

We have mentioned some of the means of opfU'ession of 
the English aristocracy. Let us now glance at the natore 
amd results of its government. 

The object of the English policy fi>r the last two centu- 
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rie& seems to have been to procure, by any and every means, 
consumers for the products of her manufactures | to increase 
the legitimate and illegitimate profits of the British mer- 
chants and operatives, by destroying all competition. The 
English aristocracy understand perfectly that the internal 
policy pursued with the people would soon exhaust their 
wealth, if it were not incessantly renewed by the continued 
progress of commerce and industry. ' 

The external policy of the British government has then 
for its ostensible object the interest of the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and capitalists. Hence this class, or those who 
rule it, are attached to the cause of aristocracy, which favors 
their business, forms immense monopolies for their advan- 
tage, and, finally, oflen admits them among their number. 

This middle class of respectable men serves as the me- 
dium between the aristocracy and the lower classes of the 
people, with which it treats directly, and whom it oppresses. 

It is the lower classes of the English people which sup- 
port the weight of civilization, which furnish the wealth 
of the aristocracy, and the riches of the middle class, by 
unparalleled efforts and sufferings.* It is in the history of 

* Take for instance the collieries, and think for a moment of the cruelty 
and suffering imposed on the girls and boys who work in the coal-mines, 
" and which,'' says the Dublin Freeman's Journal, " slavery in its most 
hideous form never equalled, while the condition, physical as well as moral, 
of the most degraded bondsman, may be esteemed exalted, if compared 
with that of the free collier of England." Another journal remarks ; " The 
infernal cruelties practised on boys and girls in the coal-mines, liave never 
la any age been outdone. Young creatures, both male and female, 6," 7, 8, 
and 9 years old, stark naked in some cases, chained like brutes to coal* 
carriages, and dragging them on all- fours through sludge six or seven inches 
deep, in total darkness, for 10, occasionally 20, in special instances 30 hours 
successively, without any other cessation, even to get their meals, than is 
casually afforded by the miners ; here is a pretty picture of British civili- 
zation. One cannot read through the evidence taken by the commissioner, 
without being strongly tempted to abjure the name of Englishman.'' 

If we look into the parliamentary reports on this subject, we find it sta^ 
ted by Mr. Fletcher, ^' that in the smaller collieries of the Oldham district, 
children are employed as early as 6, 5, and even 4 years of age. Som«i 
are so young that they go even in their bed-gowns. One little fellow 
eould not even articulate." Mr. Servier says that girls from 5 to 16 peribnn 
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pauperism that we muat study English society, to under- 
stand the culpability of the system which governs it. 

Until the Reformation, indigence and poverty presented 
the same character in . England as in the rest of Europe. 

the work of boys ; a broad belt is buckled round their waist, to the front 
of which a chain is fastened, which, when they go down on all fours, is 
passed between their legs, and attached to the canoe which they drag after 
them, thus harnessed to it like animals. Another commissioner states : 
" Girls perform all the offices of trapiwig, hurraing, &c., just as they are 
performed by boys. On descending Messrs. Hopwoods' pit at Barnsly, I 
found assembled round the fire a gronp of men, boys, and girls, the girls as 
weU as the boys stark naked down to their waist, the hair bound up with 
tight caps, and trousers supported by their hips." 

In the southern part of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in great numbers 
of the coal-pits, the men work in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in 
this state assisted by females of aU ages, from girls of six years old to . 
women of twenty-one ; these females themselves being quite naked to the 
waist. 

Says a female : " 1 wear a belt and chain at the workings to get the ca« 
noes out. The getters are naked except their caps ; they sometimes beat 
me if I am not qnick enough- There are twenty boys and fifteen men ; all 
are naked." 

Nor are these awfbl scenes witnessed in the collieries only. Public opin- 
ion forced parliament to look into the subject of the Chimne^'StDeep chU- 
dren. One parliamentary report says, << These children are sometimes 
stolen for this purpose. They are very subject to burns, from their being 
forced up chimneys while on fire, and while overheated ; and however they 
may cry out, their inhuman masters pay not the least attention, but coro> 
pel them too often with horrid imprecations to proceed. They are some- 
times sent up chimneys on fire ! It is in evidence before your committee 
that female children have been employed, and also that they are stolen 
from their parents and inveigled out of workhouses ; that in order to con- 
quer the natural repugnance of these infimts to ascend the narrow, danger- 
ous chimneys, blows are used ; that phis are forced into their feet by the 
boy that follows them up the chimney, in order to compel them to ascend 
It, and that lighted straw has been applied for that purpose." The above 
•re all facts taken from authentic documents to be found in the reports to 
the British parliament. Many more examples of a similar character may 
he seen in Lester's ** Condition and Fate of England." 

These facts indicate the actual state of things in moral, inteUectttalf and 
kmusnized England ! England, which robs her people of bread to sustain 
a vast naval power for the suppression of the African ^ve-trade, while 
witMn her own territory is carried on an abandoned traffic in the flesh and 
Uood of little children ! England, who raises millions annually from her 
henevj^ent philanthropists, for the benefit of foreign heathens, when nearly 
one fifth of her own population grow up tai the grossest ignorance, tnd 
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Henry VIII. having coofiscated or distributed to the nobility 
the church property, beggars flocked to the kingdom from 
all parts. They were pursued without mercy 5 seventy- 
two thousand thieves, vagabonds, or beggars, were hung 
under the reign of this prince. Atrocious laws were soon 
passed 5 According to a statute of Edward VI., " every man 
or woman who lives three days without work shall have 
the letter V burned on the breast with a hot iron^ and shall 
be condemned to serve the person by whom they are ar- 
rested. This person shall find them with bread and wa- 
ter, and shall oblige them to work." The atrocity of this 
law rendered its application impossible ; it was necessary, 
also, to make a law in regard to poor householders and la- 
borers out of employ ; they were provided for by a statute 
of Edward VI., and finally by a statute of Elisabeth. The 
proprietors or farmers of each parish were compelled to pro- 
vide for their own jpoor ; the law declared that the poor man 
had a right to live, and that the parish was bound to supply 
the means. 

This law continued in force up to 1834, but produced 
many abus^es. An open warfare occurred between the land- 
holders or capitalists and the poor people. Parishes were 
known to be at law for years, in order to avoid giving alms 
to some poor people, to e^qpel in a single day by virtue of 
law thirty or forty families from their territory, and to de- 
molish their cabins in order not to be imposed upon. The 
poor-rate varied in different localities ; it was eight shillings 
a head and a year in some counties, and forty in others ; 
the appointment of overseers of the poor in many places 
was sought after, and every einployer attempted to regain 
.his poor rates by reducing the salary of his workmen. 

The burden of the poor-rates fell upon persons who were 

witiaoot apy useful in^essions of religioa or morality. Euglaodi wMch 
has gained a foothold in India, by the grossest tyranny ever exercised by 
any nation in any country, has planted her authority in New HoUand by 
poisoning the natives with arsenic, and in China by wiwi^Khg into the 
eoiiBtiy » poifloa no less deadly. 
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very poor themselves. In 1830, in London, fifty families 
who were assessed for the payment of the tax were obliged 
to sell their furniture, and even their beds. 

It has been said that the law of Elisabeth increased the 
number of poor people in England. But whatever were its 
defects, we think it rather shared the progress of pauper- 
ism, than caused it. 

The principal result of this law was to permit English 
manufacturers and farmers to reduce the salaries of their 
workmen, and to make them pay a large part of them to the 
parish. Hence, to a certain extent, this law offered a pre- 
mium for its production by large factories, by large farms. 

The degradation of the poor who asked aid from the 
parish was the inevitable consequence of this law ; it is . 
impossible to imagine a state nearer slavery than this. 

The advance of industry, and the introduction of machi- 
nery, increased the power of the capitalists, and rendered the 
condition of the workmen more precarious and wretched. 
Several times have they revolted and broken the machines, 
but they have always been put down by atrocious execu- 
tions and by savage laws. During the discussion of one 
of these laws in 1812, Lord Byron remarked in parliament : 
** I have passed through Spain, desolated by a war, I have 
lived in some of the most oppressed provinces of Turkey, 
and have nowhere witnessed so much misery as in Eng- 
land." But of what importance was it to the noble legisla- 
tors ? they certainly placed but little value upon the life of 
an operative. 

The poor rates have increased rapidly since the com- 
mencement of this century. In 1801, England devoted to 
this purpose four millions seventy-eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-one pounds, and in 1812, eight millions six 
hundred and forty thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
pounds. From Uiat time until 1834, the poor-rates were 
about the same. 

Finally^ it was found that the poor people cost too mncbi 
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and the legislation in regard to indigent people was changed. 
While the law of Elisabeth was in force, many parishes 
bad erected work-houses, infamous places where the sick 
and the vagrants were crowded in pell-mell i where chil- 
dren slept in the same bed with paralytic people, phthisical 
people, and prostitutes ; it was resolved to place the work- 
house system on a new plan. The parishes were request- 
ed to associate to build edifices of this kind, and to shut up 
in them those poor people who wanted assistance. Ac- 
cording to the system established in 1834, the poor people 
were no longer to receive assistance at home i they were 
obliged to die of hunger or go to the work-house. If they 
accepted any asylum which was . offered them by the pre- 
tended charity of the government, they must be separated 
from their families, for in the work-house those of different 
ages and sexes are separated. As a compensation, they 
were offered soup, greens, water, and pork twice a week. 
To obtain this nourishment, they must submit to hard and 
useless labor, the mill The advocates of the law of 1 834 
have re-established against the poor people the usual pun- 
ishoRients of Roman slaves, by making them to turn a mill. 
Do: V^ think, however, that they have any remorse. " We 
cannot admit," say they in their 'first' report, "that the se- 
verity of the regimen in the work-house is excessive, since, 
after all, we place the poor man beyond the risk of starving 
to death.^' 

The expected effect is produced in every part ; the poor 
man strains every nerve to keep out of the work-house ; 
during a rigorous winter, one hundred and forty-nioe pau- 
pers came to the office at Cuckfield in a single session, to 
demand charity. The overseers offered meal to some, and 
the work-house to a hundred and eighteen ; six only accept- 
ed, and went away the second day rather than submit to the 
punishment of the hand-mill. 

What became of those unhappy, unfortunate people, who 
could not endure the horrible regimen imposed by British 
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cbarity ? They died of famine, or Aey sought a less diffi- 
cnlt labor ; they dug ditches during the frosts of winter, 
and broke tip stones for McAdantizing the roads. There 
were some who, although affected by fever, and hunger, and 
fkmine, refused to enter the work-house, and whom the 
overseers of the poor were obliged to assist at their houses^ 
notwithstanding the recommendation of the government of- 
ficers. Sometimes also money was granted, through fear 
lest the poor should become desperate, as was the case at 
Nottingham in 1836. 

The object of the law of 1834 was to reduce the poof- 
rates. In 1837, the poor cost only four millions forty-four 
thousand seven hundred and forty-one pounds, a good re- 
sult. But how much of suffering did this economy bring ? 
How many poor people of the one million three hundred 
thousand died of hunger or were subjected to horrid priva- 
tions ? Who can measure the consequences of this^ law of 
1834, consequences before which the imagination shrinks ? 

It is true that the British legislator has nothing to do 
with this side of the question. He attempted to economize 
in this manner, and to crowd the indigent population upon 
the employer, farmer, or manufacturer, to bring the salaries 
of the laborer to his primitive wants, although, in the view 
of Malthus, this should cost the lives of thousands of men. 
Hence each official report contains a pompoiid eulogy on 
this law. The employers, farmers, and manufacturers, 
however, resisted, being injured by this economy; they 
not only refused to advance the wages, but excited re- 
volts which were put down by dragoons, the usual mode of 
establishing order. This new law was not introduced inte 
the' manufacturing counties of the north of England till afler 
six years. When it was in full vigor, an attempt was made 
to divide the laborers between them, to drive away the Irish 
and Scotch, by refusing to them all kinds of succor, or rather 
to kill them, pretending that it would cost too much to send 
them home. 
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In fact, mt of di» Bridsh kiitgAmi, thers k sid «isiM|jQ0 
of wretehednesi simOsp to tbat existiiig among &e laboring 
ebsaea over the whole of England. It is hidden in the oi* 
tiee, in the rear of the palaces, and the large hotels ; in the 
eonntrf, hehind the parks and the brick houses of the aris* 
teeracy. Interrogate those who have visited the houses of 
the poor, those wretched spots compared with which the 
HeU of Dante seems an abode of pleasure. 

London is the metropolis of Great Britain ; the pride of 
Ae wealthiest people that ever existed. Pass through that 
sfulen^d city, and enter the parishes of Bethnal Green and 
Shoreditch, which have a population of nearly seventy thou- 
sand. ** A great portion of this district,'* says an author 
wfnrthy of every eonidence,* '* is occupied by spots called 
gardens^ where the pioj^etors and speculators have erect- 
ed a great many hovels one story high, for lodgings for 
poor families. These cabins are surrounded by a fence of 
rotten boards, and there are no streets nor gutters. The 
grcmnd is not even levelled, but here are banks of earth and 
fibht there pools filled with water which taint the atmos* 
phere around it. These abominable places are left unpro- 
tected, un8urve3red. The hovels are half rotten ; there are 
no drains, nor lights, nothing, in fact, to indicate the police 
of* city." 

To diis general description we will add a few remaiks 
from the official reports of a coaimittee of physicians. 
" Lamb's Fields presents a surface seven hundred feet long, 
and three hundred feet broad. Of this space three hundred 
first are constancy covered with stagnant water, both sum- 
mer and winter. In the pait thus sidMnerged is a large 
mass of pis^efying animal and vegetable matter. Thfo 
place is surrounded by an open trench, into which all the 
ptvies of NoEth Street empty themselves. Lamb's Fields 

« Eugene Buret, in his wqik entitled << De la Mis^re des classes lalioileu- 
■es en Angleterre et en France." A capital book, from which we take 
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is a fimitful source of fever for the houses around. We 
saw houses where entire lamiUes were swept off by fever, 
and there are some streets where it alwa]rs exists. Tyj^uu 
fever is endemic in. those parts of London inhabited by poor 
people. The f^ysicians there have seen with horrcnr mm, 
persons laboring under fever in one room, and four in a sin« 
gle bed." Eugene Buret states that these habitations are in- 
ferior in cleanliness and aj^arance to the dirtiest stablesy 
and that he has visited many families without a single arti- 
cle of furniture, and even destitute of boards to spread their 
straw beds on, and with but a few rags to cover their naked- 
ness. 

And the misery of the laborers in London is not an ex- 
ception to what is generally seen : the quarters inhabited 
by the poor at Bristol, Leeds, Nottingham, and Manchester 
present the same appearance ; in every part yards filled 
with clothes hung up to dry ; no pavements, stagnant wa- 
ter, in which their naked and dirty children are puddling ; 
lodgings frightful and indescribable, beds sometimes occa«' 
pied by as many as eight persons of different ages and sex- 
es. In every part epidemic typhus and ccmtagions fevers, 
which constantly decimate the poor populauon, and carry 
the plague into the rich neighborhoods. « This last circum- 
stance gave rise to those medical inquiries, which no one 
would have suggested if the lives of respectable gentlemen 
had not been endangered. 

The description of the habitations of the poor in England 
is not sufficient to give an idea of their misery. One must 
enter their lodgings, see the poor man starving with hit 
family, to understand how much of suffering the 
cal regime to which England is subjected imposes on i 
We wOl make a few more extracts from M. Buret. *' This 
family is composed of eight persona, all present at the time 
of our visit. The head of the family was a silk-velvet 
weaver, English by birih, and yet young. He earned sev- 
en shilling and a half weekly, but was not employed < 
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sta&Uy. In his ropm was neither dbair, taUe, nor bed. 
In cme comer wi» a heap of straw, and in this straw were 
three naked children crouched like animals, and ^f cov- 
ered by a strip of cloth. The vrife tamed her back to ns^ 
attempting in rnm to hold together the remnants of her 
gown; The man had on a blue coat, on which there were 
jet a few buttons ; but had no shirt. He received iis po- 
litely, and made known in sadness, but calmly, the horror 
of ius situation. He had a Bible in his hand when we en- 
tered, and as the almoner asked him why he did not go to 
church, he showed us his naked chest, his wife standing 
labashed in a comer, and his children hiding from us one 
behind the other, and answered that he should soon be un« 
able even to go and look for work. This fomily was c<m* 
siderad honest. ' 

" * Have you children V asked one of the commissioners 
of a weaver. * No, I had two, but, ib&vk God, they are 
dead.' — * And are you ^lad that your children are dead T* 
' Yes, I am freed fipom the care of providing them with 
food, and they, poor dear creatures, are rid of their worldly 
troubles.'" 

Who could wonder at despair, on reading, in a report of 
the visiter of the poor at Manchester, the following ? " On 
the 3d of February, 1838, 1 entered a cellar, inhabited by 
a. weaver. On a miserable bed was his wife, who had been 
confined, so sick that she could scarcely speak ; in another 
corner of that dark and damp cellar, I perceived a dead 
child. I asked the husband why it was not buried. He 
answered that he could not pay for the interment. The 
poor man, who made at the most but seven or eight shil* 
lings per week, was himself sitk^ and had earned nothing 
&t Hie week before his wife was confined, and therefore 
%aa unable to prepare for that event." 
• Such facts are not rare. There are thousands of men in 
England in this sitnhtion. But they cannot all preserve 
tlieix energy,^ moialiQr, and virtue : many of diem becone 
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iddieitd to drankMiieai aad iheft $ they beeome eompieteiy 
Imital^tad axe affiseted with iJl tboncesof ^lavBry. Their 
loose morak oitoi s^rreas a thene of diseonae to dieor»- 
tors and writers of the aristocracy which of^tesses then, 
Mi if misery was not the most powerfid cause of cotrnptioii 
•--es if the mamieis of the aristocracy were purer than 
those of. these wretched beings. 

We ranst add, that the English church and Tory nobility, 
10 their eternal shame, oppose all ]4ans ^t giving the peoj^ 
» mond and intelieetind edncation. Finally, when tlwy 
oaanot pretmt any aadiortttion, ^y deoMnd that the edii> 
eation of the people shall be intrusted to the Establiiriied 
Chiprch, doubdess to prevent the residts of the inteBeetaal 
derelqpment of the lower classes of society. 

We see that die English government is no less crimind 
in regard to ks sabjects than to foreign nations. Cruel and 
mspiring, the government has for its end to satisfy ^e appe- 
tites of the most, greedy aristocracy that has ever been seen 
on the earth. In her view, men are only the instruments 
of production : war, peace, treaties, alliances, and laws,^an^ 
the results of speculations, with a view to nett profits. It 
is thus that England has planted her foot upon the sofl of 
aeariy every country ; has apjuropriated larger sums destined 
for tiie use of the public ; and hpia even raised a large rere* 
fine from die corn-laws. At this time, its politics have 
been so snccessfol, that it consumes all the wealth vMA 
the English can acquire ; and in a country where machinery 
does the work of eighty-four ndllionrof laboms, more than 
a million of men are suffering in extreme misery, Mid more 
than 6jie hundred thousand are perishing with hunger^ The 
po6r man, tiie operative, has no ii^rest in English 80cie^« 
An inquiry was recently made as to the state <3i the hiuid* 
loom weavers. It was admitted ^at 4ie introdootimi of 
steam maohineiy for tins psirpose wmdd tfanywoutctf em- 
ploy «kr|^ and indw^ons dass of laboress } that mort 
ihaii/eiieEdniiidsed lifaonsand men wouMtftw4>e4eft widiont 
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Inread. It was said tliat agricuhnre, and no other bfaachof 
industry, required them. - It is in the face of facts of this 
kind that hymns are sung in Parliament in honor of the 
poor-law. 

This law, the moat recent and outrageous crime that the 
British goremment has committed against the people, has 
caused a great sensation. It has given to the Chartists an 
energy and vigor hitherto unseen in the uprisings of the 
English peq)le. * The rigors of the new poor*law have 
given rise to many popular songs, several of which are re- 
markable for their wild energy. The proud inspector of 
this law, the king ci beggars, the king of the parish, figures 
with all his epithets by the side of Bill Fast-^mondi and 
Betsey Skin-and-bone, and other similar personages. The 
causes of the wretchedness.of the English peo[^e are well 
understood ; and {probably, unless England can get up some 
new war, her citizens wiU testify their resentment in some 
other mode than by caricatuies and epigrams. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TORTURES OF PRISONERS Of WAR. 

I. — ^HULKS OF CHATHAM. 

Wb have already recounted deeds of infamoiM treaacm ; 
we liave seen in England, to use a celebrated ez{Nres8teii« 
ike bloody 4umdj the kmtd of crimt, ordering with the cocA- 
Aesa ef a mercan^e tranaaetion the moat cruel executionay 
when it was thought that any pfoflt would reeidt from them. 
We hare now to record facta of an order stall taote horriUe. 
It seems that the country of Hobbes and Malthus wae 
deatmed to bring to light nJl the doctrines which are offen- 
sive to human morals, and at the same time to practise all 
the crimes which might, logically speaking, be considered 
the living formula of these odious creeds. 

To deceive th^ allies, however, to massacre the van- 
quished, to bum entire cities, to destroy by the sword or by 
poison a dangerous friend — these are acts of which we find 
instances in the annals of a people whose manners were not 
dvilized by the Christii^ci religion ; and it was reserved for 
England to exceed every example of villany known. 

Let us glance at the history of Sparta, Rome, and Car- 
thage, inquire in what manner their prisoners were treated, 
and compare this treatment with that which the British 
cabinet invented for the French soldiers dimngthe last war. 

Christians have protested against the slavery of the an- 
eienta ; and the language of the apostle is beautiful : !^ Mas* 
tors, be just and faithful unto your servants, knowing that 
ywBk too have a Master in heaven.** AmoQg the ancients. 
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dte pmonBi^ w«r was a alare ; the conquered was ser- 
vvnl to llhe conqiimrof ; hef was his goods, his property, his 
ptttrinumy. There is eertaii^ brutality in this custom ; 
this appropriation of man to the service of another man 
cannot be justified, except by a usage of barbarism. But 
if we compare this barbarism with the base cruelties exer- 
cised by England upon he? captives, it is clemency. To 
the slave, servuSf belonged at least the benefit of life : he 
was coasidered as an enemy saved, servatus; his master 
had absdittte rights over him, but the severity of the law 
was tempered by humanity ; and Plutarch blames Cato the 
^der, because he sold his slaves when they w&^ too old 
to lator. The Roman slave remained most frequently on 
hie native soil; and even when the oaprice of his master 
earned him to a foreign soil, he lived in the sunlight, and 
he eiijo3wd the air whioh his health required. Was he in« 
jored by the avarice or cruelty of his master, he could 
take refuge in the temple, and ti^en, after invoking the pro^ 
lection of the gods, no cme dared to touch him wiUi a 
sacrfiegious hand. Such was this regime, against which 
&e kiwi feelings of the apostle were indignant. Let us 
see how tins has been modified by England, eighteen cen* 
tunes after the mission of St. Paid. 

The narrad^ of the tortures inflicted on the French 
■ddieis in die floating i»isons of En^^id, has been faiths 
fally fietured by a soan who experienced all their rigors- 
General Pillet. W& sh^ extract a few pages from a work 
wloch he published in 1015, entitled " England, as seen at 
London and in the Provmces ;" a work which has become 
estfremely Xlure, having been bought up and destroyed by 
tiie Bfitkh government. General Pillet states die fol- 
lowing :-i- 

*^ The hulks or old vessels which serve for prisoners of 
Wiv, aie generally seventy-fours. The jMnsoners occupy 
the hold and the between-decks, from each end of which a 
qumteripaH has be^ partitioned oflT. That portion of the 
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garrison which is not on service, alwayi sleeps there with 
loaded arms^ and the partition which «epamtes them is 
strengthened by large beams. At intervals are port^hoks, 
through which cannon may be pointed and fired upon the 
prisoners. 

*' The rest of the vessel is occupied by the English offi- 
cers and sailors, excepting a small space under the fore- 
castle, where the galley of the prisoners is situated. 

** The whole of &is space presents a surface of four feet 
long by thirty-six feet wide ; it serves both for a promenade 
and a ventilator for nine hundred men. AH around the ves- 
sel, a foot and a half above the surface of the water, is a 
gallery, where are situated officers at the extremities of the 
gangways, and at everyplace designed for the prisoners. 
This mixture of sentinels, whose watchwords are changed 
according to the caprice or the brutality of the commander 
6( the hulk, gives rii^e to many assassinations ; they have 
been much more frequent, because the marines who were 
destined for the service and the armament of vessels are 
generally composed in England of the offscourings of so* 
ciety — men who have been guilty of some great crimes, and 
to whom the magistrate presents no alternative except to 
enter the marine service or to be hung. 

''In 1813, there were nine of these prison-hulks in 
Chatham Roads. They were placed at isuch distances as 
to prevent any communication between the prisoners', either 
orally or by signs. But they were so near as to be under, 
surveillance, one from the other. These hidks were moored 
by chains at each end, in fetid and stagnant water, and left 
aground by every tide. The pu^d, moist, and saline air 
which is breathed there is often sufficient, even without 
bad treatment or bad nourishment, to destroy, in a very 
short time, the most robust state of health. The prisoners 
ci war were also exposed td many other caiHses equally 
fatal by their directors. The oliject of this regim^a livaa, 
to destroy the prisoners. This treatment wis as follows : ' 
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"^ Tbe ^oioiiaiaiic or beigbt of die between-deidu of die 
Brnaswid^ the hulk oa board of wbich I was a priaooer, 
ine exactly four ieet tea iachea, ao that the ahorteat mai^ 
eeirid harcUf atand ereet. It waa a kiad of perpetnal pun-* 
iateent^ which none of thoae tjrranta who have hitherto 
djagrikced ijhe hipnaa apeciea had imagiaed for the greateat 
ftKiimiiala, Moat of thoae aaen who were confined there loat 
the nae of their limba, and eookl never atand a,gain« The 
openings for ventjilation conaisted of fourteen small win- 
dewa oa each aidei Beveaiteen square inches each, un ^^ed ; 
ihe prisons on the land and waler where the French are 
placed in England Aerer have glaaa windows, although the 
temperatwre there is generally moiat and cold, and the win- 
ters are extremely long. In fact, the heat produced by the 
stowage of the prisoners is so great, that the ventilatory 
osn only be dosed on one «de at a time, vis,, that exposed 
to the wind ; and this ia done with old dothea. These 
opentngs are crossed by iron gratings, which are cast in 
OBo maas ; the bars are from two to three inches thick, and 
tfie vemibtora are closed every evening by a wooden port* 
The aame precautions are employed ,to close the nanow 
ports of the lower battery. 

^ It f(dk>ws, from this and similar psecantions, that men 
who w«re rind np by hundreds in the batteriea and the be« 
i ^een - 4 e e ks, hermetically closed in winter for at leaat 
sixteen howa.per day, generally became weak and auffo-» 
eated, abaolntdy from the wai^ of pure air. If an attempt 
waa made to open one of the ventilators — a favor wbicli 
was not obtained without orach trouble, and without knodsi 
ing for a long time at the port-hole, when, the dying' ma^ 
waa carried to fareathe a moment-^ihose near the openings 
who were completely naked in consequence of the extreme 
heat, %eoaa» chilled by .the cold air thus admitted ; pempi- 
lation beeame-chaefce^ and tboy were aoon infected willi 
M iaflaaunaiosy dieeaae. Thoae diaeaaes socm ext^aiad 
laiha famiaytaii&'beoaaM extmiadjr Jni^gewna, {astiouleitir 
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to the young men. This disease abo endangered all, 
sooner or later. A prisoner who has been confined in a 
close English prison for more than three years, could not 
escape it, notwithstanding every precaution ; for the same 
arrangement exists in every part, in the prisons on shore 
aa well as in the floating prisons : and this airangement 
results from a premeditated and atrocious design. It has 
resulted in the death of sixty thousand Frenchmen, prison- 
ers of war, who have fallen victims to it. 

*^ The space granted to a prisoner for his hammock is 
six English feet long by fourteen inches broad ; but these 
six feet are reduced to four and a half, because the arrange* 
ments are such as to attach these hammocks one within die 
other : the head of each man consequently lies between the 
legs of two men who are in the first range of the battery ; 
if he comes in the second, his feet are placed between the 
heads of two men in the third range, in the same order of 
numbers, and so successively from one end of the battery to 
the other. The breadth of an ordinary man, from one elbow 
to the other, is about eighteen inches. Hence it is seen 
that in these hulks a man is placed in less space than his 
body requires. 

" But as it is physically impossible for men to occupy less 
space than their natural size, they are piled one over the 
other. In order to do this, an even or odd number is at- 
tached about eighteen inches lower than the two numbers 
which precede and follow it ^ and in this manner a little 
more breadth is obtained— without, however, dimimshing 
the danger of sickness. The situation of the prisoners ia 
this state is doubtless frightfbl when under such restraints, 
but the evil does not stop here. The hxdks are alwaji 
more than filled. If new prisoners arrive, they are placed : 
ih these batteries, without any anxiety as to ^ir fate, al- | 
though the arrangements for placing them are determined | 
and fixed below the standard of physical necessity. Tte 
new comers are thna exposed to an indesonbaUe 
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^ i nMnt : tbdy find no place to hang \xp their hammocks, and 
iJBi are obliged to lie upon damp and naked plank. Thus a 
A|g prisoner, whatoTer may be his rank, is obliged to remain in 
I SI itna state, when he come? into a hulk already full. The 
^ a§^ent who takes charge of officers, always places them in 
SRI full hulks, and he selects likewise those which are most in- 
]y convenient, in order that the prisoner may be obliged to use 
g^. his pecuniary resources to purchase a place. It is a wretch- 
ed speculation for a poor starred pri0oner : he consents to 
\ji sell his place, in order to procure for himself the means of 
^ living for a few days ; and finally, in order not to die with 
9. hunger, he accelerates the destruction of his health, and is 
^ obliged in this horrible situation to lie upon a plank drip« 
e ping with water from the perspiration of those who are 

confined in this place, of death and torture. 
, '^In this charnel-house of eternal pains, the air is so 

f loaded with moist and deleterious vapors, that the candles 
) burn with difficulty. These vapors, which are inspired 
f and exh^ed by so many lungs in a state of suppuration, 
I soon carry the germ of Tieath to individuals not yet luSected 
I with it ; they were so fetid, so thick, so warm, that some- 
times the keepers have been kuown to cry for help, ^nd fire, 
when the opening of one of the ventilators, as mentioned 
above, enabled them to perceive the burning exhalations 
which escaped from these infected dungeons. These fears 
of the keepers, whether real ox imaginary, were sometimes 
carried so far, that they prepared the engines to play into 
the batteries, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the pris- 
oners, who saw themselves exposed to a new affliction — 
that of inundation. 

" The government which assassinated prisoners by de- 
priving them of air, did not scruple to refuse them the food 
necessary for life. Every man received a pound and a 
half of coarse bread, a half a pound of meat of very poor 
quality, with two ounces of oat-meal and an onion. Twice 
each week a pound of salt fish was substituted for the 
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meat : it wu ahemstelf ooAbh ftad herring. The pmon- 
ers sold the herring to the eonlractor fyr one aou. 

" This was the legal or the pretended ration. In fact, 
ihe contractors and subordinates knew rery well how to 
make illicit profits, eidier in the qnaatitjr or the quality of 
the food. The system oi the goremment created hadom, 
hut in sneh a manner as to disguise the aasassinatioB | yet, 
with the subalterns, assassination was practised qpenly. 
The unhappy prisoners who were staiFsd, ▼ainly com^ 
plamed to the authorities ; they were accom^ices m the 
▼illany, and insulted the victims.'' 

These princi^es of cruelty were followed np with a 
method and a logic which left the English gOTemment no 
Mccnse. In the two wars which England made upon die 
republic and the empire, the same course was pursued wiA 
horrid constancy. The prisons were much more murder- 
ous than the fields of battle. In the first war, thirty theu^ 
sand prisoners died of famine in five months. At Normaa 
Cross, a prison which contained seven thousand men, Gen- 
eral Pillet saw one comer of ground which contained four 
thousand dead bodies. Provisi<ms were then extreme^ 
dear in England, and it was said that the French goven^ 
ment refused to pay the account which it was pretended 
was due for its prisoners. 

In order to discharge this debt, all the prisoners were 
placed upon half rations ; and, to be more certain of their 
death, the introduction and sale of provisions within the 
. prison, which had been hitherto permitted, were severely 
prohibited. The change in the quantity was also attended 
with a change in the quality. Four times a week, the 
prisoners received worm*eaten biscuit, fi^, and salt meat ; 
three times a week, a brown loaf, badty cooiced, made of 
sour meal : the prisoners, soon after eating this, were a£* 
fected with a kind of drunkenness, followed by a severe 
headache, fevers, diarrhoea, and many died, being attecksd 
with a kind of vertigo. F^ vegetables, the prisimerS rs- 
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ceived raw beans. Finally, hundreds of men died daily of 
hunger, or were poisoned by the quality of the provisions. 
Those who survived gradually became so weak, that the 
powers of digestion were destroyed ; and, horrible to state, 
but what is nevertheless true, &e unfortunate prisoners who 
were of a more robust temperament, selected from the con- 
tents of the stomach rejected by their sufiering companions, 
the undigested beans, and devoured them after they had 
been subjected to a slight washing. The pangs of hunger 
knew no bounds ; the dead bodies were kept fiye or six 
days, to obtain their rations. 

One day, Lord Cordower, colonel of the regiment at Car- 
inarthen, on guard at the prison at Port Chester, entered 
with his horse, which he tied to one of the barriers. In 
ten minutes, his horse was slaughtered and eaten. When 
the colonel returned for him, he was informed of the fact, 
but he refused to believe it, and said that he would be sat^ 
isfied only on seeing the remains of his horse. It was easy 
to do this : htf was carried to the place where were the skin 
and entrails of the animal, and a wretched prisoner de- 
Toored in his presence the last piece of raw meat. All the 
butchers' dogs which entered the prison shared the same 
fate. 

But it was still more scandalous, that those unfortunate 
people, who were reduced to such cruel necessities, should 
also be robbed by their executioners. When the family of 
a poor sailor, or of an unfortunate soldier, made painful 
sacrifices to send him a moderate sum of money, this sa- 
cred offering was taken, either wholly or partially, by the 
agents who were requested to distribute it. If the prisoners 
received letters announcing aid, most frequently they were 
intercepted ; and if they demanded these letters, they were 
told that nothing had been received for them. They es- 
teemed themselves very happy, if, after a year of inquiry, 
they finally received a part of the sum mentioned. If 
the prisoner died, if he was exchanged, or transferred to 
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another prison, the money remained in the hands of the 
agent, who thus accumulated enormous sums from the oboii 
of the imprisoned st>ldier. 

In regard to those officers who received, by means of 
bankers, larger sums, as the receipts were addressed to the 
bankers themselves, the theft was more difficult, but it was 
sometimes committed. 

*' The administration, which pretended to regulate the 
expenses of the prisoners, had stipulated that they could 
not receive more than two pounds sterling a week. If, 
then, an officer was informed that one hundred pounds had 
been sent to him, the agent presented him a receipt for the 
whole sum ; two or three months then elapsed before the 
payment of the two pounds sterling commenced. During 
this time the agent employed the capital received in specu* 
lations for his own profit, and if they were unsuccessful, the 
prisoners were obliged to bear the losses. These cases 
were not very rare ; General Fillet cites instances of ibis 
kind which happened in the hulks of Chatham. 

" Thus, the spoils of the unhappy persons who were as- 
sassinated, served to encourage crime, and to recompense 
infamy. The English were bound to nourish them, but they 
were starved, and not only refused the aid which they ought 
to have received, but also were robbed of the assistance 
sent by their families. Never was there a more shameful 
robbery, not even in the annals of prisons." 

II. HULKS OF CADIZ. 

On board the hulks at Cadiz the treatment was equally 
odious, and existence was equally cruel. But as the Span- 
ish government was there an accomplice, and the British 
government did not entirely monopolize the infamy, it would 
be foreign to our subject to present any new details on this 
topic. We will, however, state one instance to show 
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tko distress of those unfoitanate iadividuals who were 
captured by the Englishy aad carried to the hulks of Cadiz. 
" On the approach of the French army to Cadiz, all the 
prisoners were taken from the jails in the city, and sent to 
the hulks. But in the terror occasioned by the arrival of 
the French, the authorities forgot to provide for the men on 
board the vessels. Thus a great many died of hunger. 
On board of some hulks, the prisoners took a litde provi- 
sion to protect them against this horrid death; but on 
board of la Harea^ where there were ooly poor sailors, 
there was barely provision for one day. There was even 
no water aboard. These brave sailors were a prey to hun- 
ger and thirst. In vain did they utter the shouts of despair ; 
in vain did they make signals of distress, to remind the bar- 
barians who provided for their subsistence of their situa- 
tion. 

, « Many of these sailors escaped by swimming | they 
were captured and shot in a boat, in the presence of their 
fellow-prisoners. The torments of hunger daily became 
more horrible ; first, these unfortunate people devoured all 
the dogs ; this . was a slight resource. Boots, shoes, and 
haversacks were then eaten. Finally, those who died 
served to prolong the existence of the others. All these 
resources, however, wei:e insufficient ; cruel and relentless 
hunger drove these prisoners to the last extremity. Those 
who could sustain this pressure, whose health was not too 
feeble, assembled in council. One of them rose to speak ; 
after presenting the frightful picture of their position, he 
proposed to kill immediately those persons who were at the , 
point of death. This proposition shocked all those who 
heard it. But it was necessary to live or to be starved ! 
Many voted for the project ; but the majority preferred to 
die sooner than to add a few hours to a miserable existence 
by assassination. For six days, however, had they been 
abandoned to all the horrors of this cruel situation. Sud- 
denly one of them, with the expresskm of a hungry tiger, 
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percei?ed some negroes on board. A ray of light broke in 
upon him ; the gesture of a cannibal pointed out these vic^ 
tims ; the knife was ready for them. The orator then took 
a new text, and proved to his hearers that this milder was 
permitted, that circumstances demanded it, and that the 
crime, if it was one, would be less than if committed on in- 
dividuals of their own race. The advice was adopted, im* 
^ potent desires were seen upon their face ; at the moment 
when the negroes were seized, and the knife* raised, a boat 
was seen coming off to the hulk loaded widi biscuit and 
salt meat fc^ the prisoners, and the blacks were saved from 
this terrible sacrifice." 

Such is a feeble picture of the tortures to which those 
brave fellows were subjected, who were thrown by the for« 
tune of war into the hands of the English. By every other 
nation, it has been granted that a prisoner is no longer an 
enemy ; the English government has not admitted that most 
sacred of all claims, the claim of misfortune. It has con- 
tended against disarmed men, and has shown itself more 
cruel in the prison than on the field of buitle ; it has tortured 
without necessity, and murdered without es;.cuse! 

III. ST. HELENA. 

It would seem that shame had not been outraged suffi- 
ciently, that revenge had not received its share of odium, and 
that the English government had reserved as the crown for 
its crimes the entire power of its cruelty, and wished to 
graduate its infamy by the grandeur of its last victim. 
^ When Napoleon yielded to the efforts of the coalition in 
Europe, he made an appeal to British generosity, and offer* 
ed England the noblest part of the victory ; proscribed in 
an empire which he had rendered so powerful, a fugitive 
npon those shores over which he lately reigned, he expect- 
ed' to find something noble in dtose whom he had conquer* 
ed, and ttieasnred liie tniKgBanimity ^f their sttitinients by 
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the energy of their resistance. Never was hospitality de- 
manded by one more noble, and never was a greater oppor- 
tunity offered for glory to a nation so solemnly invited to 
protect the sanctity of misfortune. But the English gov- 
ernment could not understand the magnanimous homage of 
it9 formidable adversary. Still influenced by its terroraand 
hatred, which responded to this noble confidence by the 
most odious treason, its hospitality was false, its protection 
a homicide. 

Not content with making a prisoner of a hostage, they 
deprived him even of the rights of a prisoner, and the great 
captain was condemned to transportation ; and his treatment 
differed from that of common criminals, only in the sad 
privilege of a special prison, and a forced society of his 
jailors in the uniform of officers. 

Thus every day became a punishment, every hour a tor- 
ture ; the English government had given its lessons to its 
murderous agents, or rather the English government was 
transported with all its traditions to the inhospitable rock ; 
turnkeys had not one moment of pity for the illustrious war- 
rior, but preyed upon his flesh, and like vultures devoured 
his entrails ; day by day they caused him to feel the cold 
blade of the poniard, and they pressed out drop by drop the 
blood from that generous heart, until finally the modern 
Prometheus yielded to their tortures, and se/iled by his 
death the most shameful page of British history.* 

* The conduct of the British towards the American prisoners captured 
in the war for independence partook of the same sanguinary and cruel 
character, and the same acts of starvation. Thus Captain Cunningham, 
who was executed for forgery at London in 1791, stated in his dying con- 
fiBSsion : " I was appointed provost-marshal to the royal army, which pla- 
ced me in a situation to wreak my vengeance on the Americans. I shud- 
der to think of the murders I have been accessory to,hoth vHth anduHthout 
ordenfrom government y especially while in New York, during which time 
there were more than two thoustmd prieonere starved in the different churches 
by stopping their rations , which Isold. There were also two hundred and 
seventy-five American prisoners and obnoxious persons executed, which were 
Uint conducted : a guard was despotclfed from the provost about lialf pa^t 
twelve at nlg^t, to the Barrack street, and the neighborhood of the upper 
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bsmcks, to order the people to ahnt their whidow-shatten and put <mt 
their lights, forbiddhig them at the same time to loolc out of their wiadows 
and doors, on pain of death ; after which the unfortunate prisoners were 
conducted, gagged, just behind the upper barracks, and hung without cere- 
mony, and there buried by th^ Uack pioneer of the provost .'' 

Nor were the hulks, those poisoned dungtion» qf rained harhariiyf confined 
to the other side of the Atlantic, but in the waters of New York, the Jersey 
prison ship could tell of many a deed of blood and violence, and at the 
Wallabout in Brooklyn lie the remains of no less than eleven thousand 
five hundred patriot prisoners, who died in dungeons and prison-ships in 
and about the city of New York, during the war of the revolution. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WAR IN TIME OF PEACE VIOLATION OF THE RIOHTS OF 

NEUTRAL NATIONS. 

The idea of order and right exercises so much influ- 
ence upon all the acts of man, that it has given laws to 
war, and has even regulated destruction. Man, constrained 
by social necessities to contend with his fellow-man, has 
laid down certain limits, beyond which war becomes an act 
of assassination, and every deed of violence ille^. Even 
in taking life, man has wished to do right, and has imposed 
certain rules, so that the weak shall never be entirely at 
the discretion of the strong. It is a mutual concession, 
made by people even when they will make no other ; it is 
the sanction of human morals, which always bows to these 
laws, even when the bloody horrors of carnage would seem 
to countenance forgetfulness of them. Only one people, or 
rather one government, has been found depraved enough to 
despise the common laws of nations, and has openly vio« 
lated their rights ; has transformed war ini(f piracy and mur^ 
der, and has impressed upon every act the seal of highway 
robbery. 

Among these laws of nations which impose limits upon 
war, there is no one that should be more-, respected than 
that which requires a public and formal declaration to be 
made before thf^ commencement of any hostilities. As men 
are liaUe to be taken at disadvantage, it is a solemn warn- 
ing to avoid all surprise ; it is the point of honor among 
nations, who do not wish to strike a defenceless enemy. 
Amoag the ancients, the heralds who were coHumssioned 
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to declare war were chosen from among the piests, as if 
Divine intervention alone could authorize the destruction 
of a fellow-creature. In our times, the ambassadors, to 
whom the same mission is intrusted, are clothed with a 
character of inviolability in the eye of the law of nations, 
and are considered as defenders of the rights of man. 

Notwithstanding, however, all precautions against per- 
fidious exceptions, the English government has never re- 
spected that which is held sacred by all, and it has been 
their policy, before giving the signal for contest, to surprise 
their rivals with unexpected hostilities. As soon as war 
was determined upon in the secret councils of the cabinet 
of St. James, it was considered as actually existing. We 
have already mentioned acts of this nature, when the French 
colonies in India were attacked at the eommencemenrof the 
war in America, and when the peace of Amiens was so out- 
rageously violated. We now jMopose to complete the pic- 
ture, by stating several facts which belong to different 
periods, >ut which exhibit the same perfidy and bad faith. 

In 1777, a vessel from Nantes, the Roziere d'Artois, 
while returning from Port au Prince, received a great deal 
of damage. Falling in widi an En^ish vessel, the captain 
was persuaded to go into St. Augustine, in Florida, as their 
two nations were still at peace. On their arrival, the Eng- 
lishman moored the French vessel under his guns. Three 
days afterwards; the crew were removed, and the vessel 
was declared a prize. But, as if to cover this manifest 
violation of the rights of nations, the French received per- 
mission to go wherever they chose ; while at the same time 
the Indians were promised one hundred and twenty irancs 
for the scalp of every Frenchman taken out of the city. 

For two months and a half, the French were e:iqK>8ed to 
constant assassinations. At the end of that term, they were 
sent to Port au Prince in a miserable vessel, with bad pro- 
visions, barely sufficient for half the voyage. 
. About the same time, another vessel, having on board 
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some French noblemen wha were on their way to enter the 
American service, was also captured before war was de* 
clared, and likewise carried into St. Augustine. Sixty 
Flrench sailors were jdaced on a desolate island, shut up in 
a fort, and designedly forgotten for foiur days without any 
proyisions. 

They were told that if they did not enlist on board of 
the English frigate, they woidd be starved to death. At 
first they refused, but the threat was carried into executioB 
so soon, that these unhappy people, to avoid a frightM 
death, enlisted under the Eng^h flag. " I saw them,** 
writes an eye-witness, ** sign their engagement, with tears 
Iq their eyes, calling me to witness the violence with which 
they 1^ been treated, and conjuring me to accept their 
protestations ; but I was a prisoner, and, like them^ unfortu- 
nate : I could only sympathize with them." 

We. cannot believe that these isdated facts are to be as- 
eribed to the ca^ice of some individuals, who abuse their 
command to do wrong without the knowledge of the govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they acted in accordance with a 
setded system, and according to principles which were 
taught them by the cabinet of St. James. We might cite 
a number of other acts where the British authority itself 
has interfered and presented most scandalous examples of 
perjury. We shall only mention one case where the lords 
of the admiralty violated a pledge given to a scientific 
Frenchman, who did them the honor to confide in their 
word sad signature. 

During the American war, France ordered all her vessels 
to respect and even to protect Captain CkH)k. The cabinet 
at Versailles regarded this illustrious navigator as a repre* 
sentative of science. By his laborious researches and glo- 
rious efforts. Cook had become a citizen o( the world. But 
the English govenuDMit could not reciprocate ^ act of 
generosity. 

About the same period, Keiguelen, a distiagmshed officer 
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of the French nsTy, projected an^ expeditum mt bis own ex* 
pense and that of his friends, which should add to discove- 
ries already made, and extend the knowledge of geogfraphy 
and navigation, for the benefit of the whole world. Not 
wishing, however, to compromise the results of an expedi- 
tion purely scientific, he took the precaution of submittiag 
bis plan to the English ministry, luid demanded from them 
a passport. The secretary of the lords of the admirsity 
sent him passports to protect him against uiy act of 
hostility. 

Fortified with this formal power, Kergnelen equipped at 
his own expense a vessel which he called the Libre Navi- 
gateur, and it was thus designated in the passport, which 
was for four years. ^ 

Full of the noble hopes which animate men of science, 
Kerguelen left Nantes July 22d, 1780, having an arma- 
ment of six three-pounders, and a crew of thirty«<one men. 

The day after his deputure, he was overhauled by an 
English cruiser, called the Prince Alfred, who had doubt* 
less been sent for that purpose, and had received instrac* 
tiotts even from those who had given the passports. The 
cruiser having fired a gun, Kerguelen hove to, and showed 
the English and French flags. 

The captain of the Prince Alfred commanded the French 
ofilcer to lower away his boat ; and when this was done, the 
cruiser boarded the vessel with fiffy men, who, wi& sword 
in hand, cut the flags and the rigging. Kerguelen vainly 
appealed for protection to his passports ; the En^shman 
answered that they were forged ; and, witl^out even exam- 
ining them, declared the Libre Navigateur a lawful |»ize, 
and carried the whole crew prisoners to Kinsale. 

On arriving at this port, Kerguelen immediately wrote to 
the lords of the admiralty, protesting against this violation 
of their promises. His letters remained unanswered ; he 
was arrested in the name of the king, and imprisoned* 

** From that day," writes be^ " I have always hsA in my 
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room three sendnels, and I hare been waked every two honrs 
in the night to know if I was abed, The officers and vol- 
unteers of my vessel were also imprisoned, after being 
marched four miles in irons like so many criminals. Among 
them, however, were some young men of great distinction. 
There were seventeen persons in the same room, which had 
neither door nor windows, and into which the rain and wind 
penetrated from every part, and we were forty-eight hours 
without water. We were given hammocks and straw beds 
which had served for all the prisoners since the commence- 
ment of the war. The hammocks were rotten, and stained 
with the blood of the wounded, and the mattrasses were 
extremely offensive. The room was full of vermin. At the 
bottom of the stairs was the privy for three hundred pris- 
oners, which sent forth poisonous miasmata, a fruitful source 
of disease and death." 

In this manner did the British government treat a man 
whom they had promised to protect. The passport he had 
received at London was only a snare to entrap him. After 
six months, he was released from his captivity, and landed 
on the ehores of France. He retired to Saumur, where he 
tried in vain to obtain explanations from England. The 
lords of the admiralty were the avowed accomplices of the 
cruiser. Kerguelen, for the loss of bis liberty, liis fortune, 
and the glory to which he aspired, obtained no recompense 
from the official pirates who had thus robbed him. 

These perfidious acts of the English government are too 
numerous to be ascribed to mistakes or misunderstandings. 
" Who forgets," say the merchants of the province of Frise, 
in their petition presented to the states of the Vnited Prov- 
inces in February, 1799, '* with what audacity the English 
vessels have detained vessels belonging to the inhabitants 
of the republic ? — ^have carried them into British ports, 
where they have been declared good prizes, and where at 
least their restoration cost their owners long and expensive 
trials ? Who but knows that on the broad ocean the Eng- 
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lish men-of-war claim the right of overhaulingoor merchmiit 
Teasels, of taking from them whatever they think proper, 
and of pressing oar seamen, to oblige them to serve on board 
th^ir vessels ?** 

These complaints were general, and did not come from 
a single nation. These facts are so well remembered by 
the cabinet of St. James, that all of its wars partake of the 
same character ; but never, perhaps, did it commit so many 
abuses as in the bloody wars waged against the Freneh re- 
public and empire. It was the threats of England which 
formed the coalition of the kings of Spain, Portugal, and 
Naples ; and we have seen that Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Tuscany were summoned to join the league. Switzerland 
resisted ; Tuscany was compelled to submit ; but Denmark, 
by her courageous neutrality, excited against her all the 
anger of the British cabinet, who on this occasion violated 
the rights of nations with unparalleled audacity, and ex- 
hibited a cruelty which aroused the indignation of all 
Europe. 

Twice has Denmark resisted the threats of England, and 
twice has she paid dearly for her noble resistance. The 
first bombardment of Copenhagen occurred in 1801. It 
took place at the time when Paul I., then Czar, the ally of 
France, wished to form a coalition of all the northern pow- 
ers against England. The British cabinet reserved assas- 
sination for the chief of the league, but pillage and burning 
for the inferior powers. At first, it demanded explanations 
of Denmark, and then supported its demand by sending into 
the Baltic a large flotilla, under the orders of Admiral Par- 
ker, seconded by Admiral Nelson, already known by his 
cruelties at Naples. Before arriving at Copenhagen, it was 
necessary to force the entrance to the sound. On the 
Swedish side was the fort of Helsimborg, on the Danish 
side the castle of Chronenborg, and many powerful and 
well-armed batteries, that would destroy any fleet which 
should attempt to pass through the strait j it was necessaiy 
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to braxre Ibe fire of all these foits before arrffii^ at Go* 
penbagen. The English fleet would infallibly have beea 
deetroyed, had not the Swedes, by negligence which re- 
aembled treason, penmtted them to pass without firing a 
gun. The English cont^quentiy kept on the side of Swe- 
d^yjmd out of the reach of the Danish cannon. 

In a few hours, the whole fleet, aided by a favorable 
wind, had passed throu^ the sound, with the loss of only 
mx <Nr seven men. The admirals then attempted to find a 
passage to the ramparts of the place. The entrance of the 
fort presented a threatening appearance. On one side, the 
waUs were flunked with bastions, and artned with a formi- 
dable park of artillery, which commanded and raked the 
roads. At the entrance of the gulf, on the Isle of Crowns, 
wcare several batteries bristling with cannon ; but the princi- 
pal defence consisted of six ships of the line, well armed, 
eleven floating batteries of twenty-six twenty-four-pounderSj 
and eighteen eighteens, moored iai a line. The Danish 
vessels were ranged along the canal which follows the coast. 
The whole population of Copenhagen had taken up arms, 
determined to pmdi rather than to submit to English 
tyranny. 

Nelson, however, boldly cxossed the bar with nine ships 
of the line, and plaeed himself opposite to the Danish line 
of vetfieis. A terrible contest now ensued. The Danes 
defended themselves with all the enthusiasm of patriotism ; 
the places of the sailors who fell were quickly supplied by 
fresh reeruits ; the forts and batteries kept up a constant and 
well-directed fire. But they were obliged to yield to a su- 
pmor finrce ; and, after four hours of carnage, the fire of 
the Danes slackened. Nelson then proposed an armistice, 
aad ^reaitened, in case of a refusal, to sink the Danish 
▼esedb and to massacre their crews. The inhal»tants were 
exhausted by this unequal contest, and were obliged to sub- 
ait to the conqueror. The remainder ol the Danish fleet 

24 
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was earned away by the English, whose policy always has 
been to destroy every maritime power. 

After some years of peace, the Danes repaired their 
losses, and a new fleet, more numerous than the first, ex- 
cited the dark jealousy of the British government. 

After the peace of Tilsit, England sent into the sound In 
1807 a large fleet commanded by Admiral Gambier. The 
English envoy, Jackson, represented to the prince royal, 
who was then at Kiel, that if Denmark did not decide to 
conclude an intimate alliance with England, and give up its 
fleet as a pledge of tUs alliance, the British cabinet would 
declare war. The prince repelled this demand with 
energy. 

The English then disembarked about three leagues from 
Copenhagen, and prepared to attack the capital by land. 
Success was the more easy, since, in consequence of the 
peace, the army intrusted with the defence of the capital 
had suffered much for want of military discipline. 

The city was summoned to open its gates, but paid no 
attention to the threats of the enemy. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember, the English commenced a bon^ardment, which 
continued uninterruptedly for three days, and caused so 
many ravages in the city, that the commander of the {dace, 
on the 5th of September, demanded an armistice, which was 
concluded two days afterwards, on the following tenfis : — 

The citadel and port should be delivered up to the Eng- 
lish, as should also the Danish fleet, with all its armament ; 
the English troops should be re-embarked in six weeks, at 
the latest ; public and private property was to be respect- 
ed ; and the Danes should not be disturbed in the exercise 
of their duties. 

A mutual exchange of prisoners was likewise agreed 
upon, as also the riestoration of all the English property 
confiscated by the Danes. 

The English left Seland on the 20th October, carrying 
with them the Danish fleet, composed of eighteen ships of 
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tbe line, fifteen frigates, six brigs, and thirty-ftya gun- 
boats. 

Thus terminated this odions crusade against a neutral 
power, whose only crime was its good wishes for France^ 
Notwithstanding this great loss, however, Denmark repeUed 
aU attempts at reconciliation with England, and the penalty 
of death was pronounced against whoever should entertain 
relations, with her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CANADA. 

I. — ^PERSECUTIONS OF THE CANADIANS BT THii ENGLISH. 

English policy showed itself first in New France by 
the proscription of twenty thousand Acadians, whose rights 
and safety were not sufficiently guarantied by the shame- 
ful treaty of Paris in 1763. Since that time, England has 
kept a yoke of iron upon the Canadian population, out of 
hatred for their French origin. 

We shall not mention here all the acts of injustice and 
despotism which, from the early periods of British domin- 
ion, marked the antipathy of the rulers of Canada towards 
their new subjects ; but shall simply register the prominent 
facts which led to the bloody struggle of 1837. 

The Canadian constitution was modelled after that of 
Great Britain, and had so much of the aristocratic element 
in it, at the expense of the popular element, that it soon be- 
came a formidable instrument in the hands of the British 
government. 

The executive council, a kind of ministry named by the 
crown, and the legislative council, all the members of which 
were also chosen hy the governor, were the two levers 
used by the English party to overturn and destroy the pow- 
er of the French party, represented by the house of assem- 
bly. ' The Canadians were excluded from aU participation 
in power ; every confidential office, every lucrative appoint- 
ment, became the exclusive appendage of foreigners of Bri- 
tiah origin. Notwithstanding the prerogatives guarantied 
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to the representatives of the country, the gOTernment 
Inshed to take away its revenues, and to act with the ful- 
ness of absolute power. Many times the House of Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada/having attempted to resist the en- 
croachments X>f executive power, was severely punished in 
the persons of some of its most influential members, who 
paid by the loss of liberty for the inspirations of patriotism. 

The crown having reseiived the privilege of disposing of 
seizures, flues, and confiscations, the agents of power abu- 
^sfid this right enormously. 

The taxes became more and more heavy, everything was 
subjected to duty, and the functionaries of government alone 
profited by this increase of public charges. The revenues 
of the two provinces were pillaged ; most of it was distri- 
buted by executive authority. The enormity of the taxes, 
and the increase of offices, excited the anger of the inhabi- 
tants ; but the remonstrances of the assembly were unheed- 
ed, and the government faction continued its exactions, with 
the assurances, impunity, and even with encouragement 
from the metropolis. 

This is not all ; the efforts of England tended to destroy 
the nationality of the Canadians. We know that this poptt* 
lation, French in its origin, manners, and language, is at- 
tached to national traditions. Not only have British laws 
imperceptibly taken the place of the old French legislation, 
but an effort has been made to impose on the inhabitants 
whatever would make them ibrget their old country. The 
French language gradually ceased to be the oflicial language. 
Farther, the Catholic religion, which the Canadians pro- 
fess, and for which the English at first showed some toler- 
ation, was persecuted by the Protestants, and the govern- 
ment aided in the iniquitous transaction. 

Finally, the Canadians were despoiled of their territorial 
possessions by an arbitrary power. After the expulsion of 
the Jesuits in 1774, the immense domains of this congrega- 
tian heeame vacant. The inhabitants of Lower Canada de« 
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mftnded that these kunda should be declared to belong to 
the province, and that their reveaues should be partly oon^ 
secrated to the educatioa of poor children ; but the govern* 
ment coidd not neglect so good an opportonity to enrich its 
creatures* The members of the executiTe council and their 
femilies were liberally endowed at the expense of the piii>- 
lic. To give an idea of these scuidalous spoUatkms, we 
will state, on the authority of Mr. Roebuck, a member of 
the House of Assembly, the grants made to one family, thftt 
of Mr. Fulton, a member of the legislative and exeeutiTe 
oounci]. To Mr. Fulton himself, eleven hundred acres, and 
to his seven daughters, twelve hundred ^res each, making 
nine thousand five hundred acres in all; 

The -administration of Sir James Cr»g in Canada, naark- 
ed the commencement of an era of sufferings and abuees, 
the memory of which will live eternally in the hearts of 
those unfortunate victims pf English policy. This gover- 
nor waged war upon the electoral chamber of Canada 5 it 
was twice dissolved by him, because it wished to regulate 
the expenses of the province, and to have the judges elect* 
ed by the people. The infamous dictator having been at- 
tacked by the journal called the Canadian, its press was 
iHToken by soldiers. At the same time, Messxs» Bedard and 
Blanchet, members of the opposition in the House of Assem- 
Uy, were arrested and imprisoned some days befoxe the 
Sections. It would seem as if Craig attempted to irritate 
the Canadian population, and to excite them to a desperate 
resistance, and the Canadians termed the period of U» ad- 
ministration the reign of terror. 

The discontent of the inhabitants was at its hei|^ when 
Sir James was succeeded by the Duke of Riolmiond* The 
latter was succeeded by Dalheusie^ who it would seem 
tried to shame the djespotism of his predecessor of odious 
memory. The viol|pice of the noble lord increased the ir- 
ritation of the Canadians. A petition was sent to London, 
praying for has- recall, and the chaiges were as follows:— 
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Ui^' " Six £. GetNTge, Lord IH&ioiisie, hm cmnmiUed nuuiy 
p^d ftrbitrary acts. He has drawn large sonis of iBoney from 
^^m the receiver^general, unauthorized by any law* He has 
^. wickedly suppressed and concealed from the knowledge of 
jipdi the provincial parliament,' different pi^lic documents and 
{M papers. As €ommander-in->chief, he has used his authority 
^f to influence and intimidate the inhabitants in the exercise 
(■tof of their civil and political rights. He has permitted the of« 
gj|.| fieial gazettes published under his control to make the most 
^ ealnmnious imputations daily against the House of Assem- 
jM g hly ; he has threatened to prorogue the representative body, 
^ imtil the freeholders and proprietors were obliged to name 
as deputies, men disposed to graiit everything to executive 
^ anthiuity, to sacrifice to him the right which belongs to the 
igi pe<^e, to determine by its representatives what sums of 
^^ public money the administration shall be authorized to ex- 
^ pend, and to ensure its faithful application, saying it would 
punish the province by rejecting the Wlls passed for the 
general welfare. He has gratified his vindictiveness by 
uskig his power on members of the legiadative council, in 
order to have rejected in 1827, all bifis in regard to objects 
of charity sad public utility. So many acts of oppression 
ha;ve excited throughout the province an insurmountable ex- 
pression of mistrust, suspicion, and disgust for his adminis- 

The complaints of the Canadians were listened to for a 
tm& ; hut Lord Dalhonsie soon reappeared triumphantly in 
Lower Canada, and was furious against the French party. 
It is td this worthy representative of British authority that 
we must attribute, in great part, the resolution taken by the 
Canadian patriots to engage in a decisive contest with 
England, and not to rest until justice should be rendered to 
tiiem. 

It is important to remark, that the malcontents always 

* This article is quoted from tbe work of Isidore Lebrun, Tab. Stat, sod 
Pol. des deux Canadas. 
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took legal moasures to obtain satia&ctioa. Petitiona to 
ParMament— eavoya from the official TepresentatiTea to the 
ministry — reapectful remonatrances presented at the foot of 
the throne — opposition in the House of Aasembly, — all the 
means authorized by the English constitution were tried by 
the Canadians, and were unsuccessful. The cabinet of St 
James was deaf to the lamentations which came from the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. The demands of the petition- 
ers were met by a constant denial of justice* England 
forgot that in 1812, in the war against the Uniled Statcyi, 
the French Canadians had fought faithfully against their 
neighbors, who offered them liberty and free institutions. 
She forgot that the blood of the generous French flowed 
freely at Quebec and in many other battle-fields. Persecn* 
tioD, contempt of their rights, the robbing of their funds, 
and daily humiliation, were the recompense of theae loyal 
subjects, to whom Great Britain owed the preaerration.of 
her North American colonies.* 

We are not fearful of exaggerating the injuries receiTed 
by the Canadians from England. We have rather fallen 
short of the^ truth, and if any one doubts it, let him read 
. Lord Durham's report to the British cabinet, while he held 
the station of Gorernor of the Lower Province of Canada. 
All the critical part of this report is true, and it contains a 
table of the sufferings of the Canadians, much more start- 
ling than that we have presented. Af^er 1830, the cruelty 
of the imperial Parliament continued. Most of the biHs 
voted by the Houses of Assembly were returned with the 
royal veto. The patriots, vexed at not receiving their 

* In tha var of Amerkan Independence, the Canadians coBtriboted 
powerfully to defeat the enterprises of Generals Arnold, and Montgomeij. 

In 1812, Washin^on was burnt by the English: an act of savage bar- 
barity, which roosed the indignation of civilized Europe. The English 
army constantly invoked the alliance of the tribes of Indians ; and these 
ferocioos bands committed^ in the name of Great Britain, atrocities, the 
recital of which alone would malce one shudder. These were the useM 
anzUiaries employed by the royalist leaders to rid them of their republican 
prisoners, aiUr the most solemn capltolations. 
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legitimate demiads, decided lo ftesurae a more menadBg 
altitude in the elections then to occur. In 1833, hlood 
flowed at Montreal/ and the commanders of the troq>, who 
had fired on the electors without previous notice, were ac« 
(^tted. Two years afterwards, the Whig ministry, terri- 
fied by the refusal of the House ctf Assembly ia Lower 
Canada to vote the supplies, ordered an illusory inquiry, to 
stifle the resentments of the indignant colonists. Lord 
Gosford, Governor of the Lower Province, attempted to 
follow in the footsteps^ of his predecessors, and filled up 
the measure of his iniquities by levying taxes, notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the budget by the House of Assembly. 

IL — RESISTANCE IS OROANIZED-^THS ENGLISH AUTHORI- 
TIES EXCITE INSURRECTION ^DESTRUCTION OF THE CAR- 
OLINE, AND MASSACRE OF THE CREW. 

The Canadians had now come to that pass, when insur- 
rection is the most sacred of dudes. Nevertheless, in 
order to have right cm their side, they aigain had recourse 
to •legal resistance. At the instigation of Papineau, the 
energetic leader of the (^position, a commercial league 
was organized against the English^ AH the French Cana- 
dians engaged by oath to abstain from using English manu- 
factures i the products. of the soil, together with what they 
brought from the United States, were sufiicient for the con- 
sumption of the country. The effects of this combination 
were soon seen ; Enf^and waa touched in her most sensi- 
tive part, her pocket. The authorities, perceiving that the 
receipts were e;Ktremely diminished, and fearing that the 
colony would become by this means excessively onerous 
to the mother country,^ decided to excite an insurrection, for 
which the patriots were entirely unprepared. 

This is an important point to prove. Yes, the English 
excited the Canadian insurrection. It was not the policy 
of the French party to renst with aims. At a laler peiiod, 
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donbd608, they would have been reduced to this perilous 
eztrenuty ; but in 1837) they wished to try a legal and 
passive contest. The best proof of *this is tne fact that 
when the first collision took place, the patriots were un- 
armed. On this point we have consulted several Canadian 
leaders who took refuge in France, and all have confirmed 
our opinion in regard to the Jesuitism with which the Eng- 
lish government had urged the people to revolt. 

" I challenge the English government to deny/' says M. 
Papineau, in an historical work which we shall quote here- 
after, " when I affirm that none of us were prepared for, 
expected, wished, or even anticipated an armed resistance. 
But the English g<f^ernment had resolved to rob the prov- 
ince of its revenue and its representative system ; it had 
resolved to devote some of us to death, and others to exile ; 
it«was for this that martial law was proclaimed, and the 
citizens were tried by courtrmartial for acts which it was 
decided some weeks before formed no ground for accusa- 
tion : founding the necessity of creating military tribunals 
on the impossibility of obtaining sentence of dea^ from the 
civil tribunals. Yes, once more the executive power, hav- 
ing in view the interests of the metropolis, formed inhuman 
combinations against innocent men, which had been admit- 
ted to be illegal : the provocation came from it, but the in- 
surrection was not lawful. We had resolved not yet to 
rebel. This has been proved to the government by our 
papers, which have been seized — ^a government which 
calumniates, in order to become persecutors." 

Thus the blood shed in this colony must fall on the 
heads of the British ministers and their representatives. 

The opposition in Parliament did not hope to obtain 
justice from the mother country, but it was not enfeeUed. 
Ii even began to inspire power with serious fears, when, on 
a certain day in 1837, Papineau, O'Callaghan, and other 
persons of influence, were informed by a member of die 
council that on the next day they were to be accused and 
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wrrested. . This timely advice saved the lives of many emi- 
nent patriots^ Papineau fled, and, after many dangers, ar« 
rived upon the frontier of the United States. A reward 
was offered for hishead, biit the indignation of tl^ Cana- 
dians against power protected him in his flight, and every 
cottage opened to hun its hospitable doors. On leaving 
his country with his colleagues, who were also proscribed, 
Papineau felt confident that an insurrection would occur ^ 
he did not know that after the leaders of the French party 
had left, the government would excite an armed rebellion, 
in order to strike down the rest of the party. 

About the same time, the authorities issued warrants 
against the patriots in the village near Montreal. The de- 
tachments of sddiers who were commissioned to make 
these arrests, instead of carrying their prisoners by a direct 
route to Montreal, made them take, a long circuit, in order 
that the people of this district might witness the vengeance 
of Lord Gk)sford. The peasantry, seeing their brethren in 
irons, and surrounded by soldiers, attacked the troops, and, 
after an obstinate resistance, liberated the prisoners. This 
was the first blow struck. Power had succeeded in bring- 
ing about a bloody collision ; it was satisfied, for now its 
plans could be executed. 

Combats, whi<5h were also provoked by the English, oc- 
curred at St. Charles, St. Denis, and other villages in the 
district of Montreak The governor now proclaimed mar- 
tial law. From this time, the populace was subjected to 
all the cruelties of a military r^gime^— to all the violence 
of -a siege. There was now no respect for laws, nor for 
the pledges inscribed in the constitution. The lives and 
property of the citizens were at the mercy of the despot at 
QuebecT, who represented the royal authority. ' Terror 
reigned, and the soldiery sent against the unarmed peas- 
antry used freely the impunity granted them by the procla« 
naatiott of Lord Gosford. 

At the firing of the first gun in the Lower Province, 
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Upper Canada revested. Here were.firand not oidj bkh 
anid foreign colonists, but also the English took up arms. 
The adoiinistratton of Sir Francis Head, the gOTemor of 
the province, had exasperated the inhabitant, no matter 
what nation they belonged to : thus the first spark of the 
flame was lighted by the criminal hand of Lord Gosferd, 
and fired the train which incited the <^position in the two 
a^iacent prorinces. 

Here we will record a base act, which of itself is suffi- 
cient to cover the English authorities in tiiis unhappy 
country with eternal ignominy. 

Two or three hundred of the insurgents of Upper Canada 
had taken possession of Navy Island, a short distance above 
the falls of Niagara. ' The English observed that a steam- 
boat passed frequently from the American shore to the 
island occupied by the patriots, and suspected that the 
ressel carried provisions and ammunition to the rebels ; birt 
of this there was no certainty. A detachment was ordered 
to destroy the suspicious vessel. In a dark night, some 
soldiers under the command of one M'Nab crossed the 
river and came suddenly upon the Caroline, which was 
mo(H:ed to territory belonging to the United States. These 
wretches attacked the crew while asleep, slaughtered sev- 
eral men, threw others overboard, set fire to the vessel, cast 
off her fasts, abandoned her to the current of the river, 
which soon swept her over the falls. It was said that 
many of the crew found a grave in the foaming torrent of 
Niagara. The next morning, a dead body on the banks of 
Niagara apprized the citizens of the American republic that 
a frightful crime had been committed, under cover of the 
darkness of night, by the rulers <^ Canada. 

It was a shameful violation of the rights of nations, for 
if the English were sure that the Caroline carried provis* 
ions to the Canadians, they knew this was done by privale 
individuals, and not by the government ^ the United States, 
who had formally prohilMted ev^ry act of hostility against 
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tbe possessors of Canada. This vessel then should hare 
been captured in British waters, and the crew detaineid as 
prisoners of war. It was also an inexcusable crime, and 
as cowardly as it was base : for the attack was made at 
night, at a tiitae when the sailors of the Caroline were 
asleep ; it was attended with horrid circumstances, such as 
tbe murder of unarmed men, and the destruction of the 
vessel in the foaming cataract. 

This expedition was extremely well received by the 
English authorities. The barbarous executors of the orders 
of the government were publicly toasted at dinners, at 
which the annihilation of the French Canadians and the 
republicans of the United States was openly drank ; and 
further, M^Nab was knighted and presented with a sword, 
as a recompense for his noble valor. 

Some months after, M^Leod, one of the heroes of this 
bloody adventure, had the impudence to go to a city of the 
United States, aiid boast of the nocturnal exploit in which 
he had taken part. He was arrested and imprisoned. This 
circi|mstance caused a sharp correspondence between the 
cabinet at Washington and the British government : it is 
known that the English minister assumed the responsibility 
of the massacre and destruction of the Caroline, urging 
that this outrage upon the laws of humanity and the rights 
of nations was all only an act of legitimate defence per- 
formed by subaltern agents, in accordance with the ac- 
knowledged interests of the home government.* 

* This outrage inflicted by the cabinet of St. James upon the Americans 
is the consequence of a system obstinately pursued since the treaty of 
1782. Since that time, even when at peace, England has constantly in- 
trigued to cause a separation of the United States. It is this power which 
has encouraged the Indians in their warfare against the United States, and 
has distributed arms and ammunition to them. We would also state that 
the English have kept portlcais of territory, which, by ezisting treatits, 
ought long since to have been given up to the Americans. 

25 
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III. — MISSION OF LORD DURHAM — DECEITFUL AMNESTY. 

On learning these deplorable scenes in the two Canadas, 
the English gpTernment resolved to send to this colony a 
delegate with unlimited powers. The choice fell on Lord 
Durham, an old radical converted to ministerial doctrines. 

On arriving at Quebec, in May, 1838, the new dictator 
distinguished himself by the most despotic acts. He 
gathered around him perverse counsellors, who were de- 
spised by honorable men for their public and private char-^ 
acter. We will now quote from a remarkable article by 
M. Papineau, published in the ^' Revue des Progrds," which 
thus describes the debut of the noble count : — 

" Of all the men hateful to the Canadians, not one was 
more justly so thau the editor of the Montreal Herald. 
This man was a proud tory, named Adam Thorn, who for 
many years had abused all the whig ministers, and espe- 
cially Lord Durham. But as the John Bull was unable to 
feed the malignity of Adam Thom by its malicious anec- 
dotes, his private or counterfeit correspondence, publiiihed 
the real or imaginary offonces of all the liberals. 

<' When it was known that Lord Durham was nominated, 
he complained bitterly. The bark of Cerberus was, how- 
ever, so offensive to the ear of the dictator, that he was 
fain to' throw him the soporific cake. And a few weeks 
afVer the pompous debarkation of the viceroy, and because 
that he had been abused, Adam Thom was his counsellor. 

'* This man, who was only a passionate partisan, of mod- 
erate talents, became extremely furious when speaking of 
the French Canadians. Excited by a thirst for blood, his 
hatred then knew no bounds. For many years, the pagea 
of his paper had daily been sullied by outrages against the 
whole uation, and reiterated provocations to the assassina- 
tion of the most popular representatives. He had figured 
also as a leader in several contests which four years before 
bad occurred at Montreal— contests between the Enf^Ush 
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magistrates and the citizens wlio opposed the executive 
power, in the elections of the House of Assembly. 

** Adam Thom had organized the Doric Club, a club 
armed to put down the French Canadians, if the govern* 
ment granted them the object of their demands, an elective 
legislative council. Five months before his accession to 
the counsels of Lord Durham, and while the prisons were 
filled with Canadians, he wrote : * The punishment of the 
leaders, however agreeable it might be to the English 
inhabitants, would not produce so deep an impression, and 
one so useful to the spirit of the people, as the sight of 
strangers in the house of every agitator in each parish. 
The sight of the widow, and children bewailing their 
wretchedness around the rich houses from which they have 
been dispossessed, would have a good effect. This meas- 
ure should not be delayed. Special commissioners should 
be appointed immediately to despatch the trials of the 
traitors now in prison.' " 

The same Adam Thom, three months before the arrival 
of Lord Durham, proclaimed death to four hundred people 
who were confined in a place large enough to accommodate 
only half the number. He said that the government were 
culpable for deferring their trial ; that it was intended to 
deprive the Doric Club of its prey ; that the Club was 
strong enough to do itself justice, in spite of the- walls, 
prisons, and bayonets of the soldiers ; that the Club could 
punish as well as protect ; that it would grant but a short 
delay, after which it would be seen that its advice was not 
an empty menace. In fact, the plot became so frightful, 
that the authorities were obliged to fortify the prisons by 
additional works, and to double the guards. This is the 
wretch who sat at the table of Lord Durham, and assisted 
at his councils. i 

This fact foreshadowed wliat the English proconsul pro- 
posed to do to pacify the two insurgent provinces. The 
measures of Lord Durham exceeded the expectations even, 
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of Us flatterers. Adam Thorn must hare been satisfied 
with him. 

From remarks in the British Parliament, an amnesty had 
been expected. It was decreed in June, 1838 ; but it con- 
tained a singular restriction, viz., that every (me who had 
gone to another country to avoid arrest, was forbidden to 
return, under pain of death. 

This strange amnesty excited general indignation. In 
the British House of Commons it was severely criticised. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham, the personal ene- 
my of Lord Durham, remarked, that the dictator of Canada 
had the right to except from the amnesty whoever he thought 
proper, but not to pronounce the penalty of death simply for 
returning to the country. That part of the amnesty which 
had been the subject of discussion was annulled in July, 
and Lord Durham was immediately notified of it officially. 

The pride of the viceroy could not tolerate the insult 
ofiered by Parliament. Lord Durham left his post in anger, 
resigning the power to Sir John Colbome, whom he had 
succeeded. 

Notwithstanding that the proscription of fugitives was 
annulled by Parliament, it was still exercised by the Cana^ 
dian authorities. A humble fugitive having attempted to 
return, was brought before the military tribunals. He ap- 
pealed to the decision of Parliament, but was told that, not- 
withstanding this decision, the tribunals were free to inter- 
pret the amnesty as they chose. The accused owed his 
life only to his political obscurity, and was ordered to leave 
the colony inunediately. 

IV. — SKCOND INSURRBCTION — EXECUTIONS — ^PILLAGS AND 
BURNINGS. 

The short administration of Lord Durham had been so 
deplorable, that it had excited the wrath of the patrioto of 
the two provinces. Shortly after the sudden departure of 
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the dictator, an insurrectionary movement occurred in 
Lower Canada. But those unfortunate people, to the num- 
ber of fifteen or twenty thousand, who had rallied at the 
call of some imprudent men, soon perceived that ther^ was 
no organization; that arms were wanting; in short, that 
there was no hope of success. They dispersed ; but the 
military authorities, who were prepared for it, made many 
captures, and the prisons of Montreal and Quebec were 
filled with victims. 

About the same time, Upper Canada, which was also an- 
noyed by the violence of the governor, again rose, and the 
insurgents experienced the same fate as those of the lower 
province. 

Then a series of atrocities commenced, for which mar- 
tial law served as a cloak. These two insurrections, which 
had been so easily and promptly suppressed, served the 
English as a pretext for outrages upon the conquered and 
disarmed patriots. Villages and farms belonging to the 
proscribed were devastated and burnt. Many of the unfor- 
tunates were sent to prison ; others were sentenced to be 
transported to Botany Bay, like so many brigands. The 
executions were witnessed in silence by a people who 
were struck with terror. From this time, order reigned in 
the Canadas. 

The English government attempted to justify the judicial 
murders committed by its order in an American colony ; 
but their necessity was never proved. While the gibbets 
were erecting, the two provinces were subdued and paci- 
fied. Power had then nothing to fear from the patriots. 
Hence capital condemnations were inexcusable, and Eng- 
land cannot wipe off this reproach brought against her by 
civilized nations. 

At the present moment, many Canadians, and even some 
Americans are doing penance at Sydney for their love of 
liberty. 
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V. — CONDUCT OF £NOLAND TOWARDS CANADA SINCE THB 
END OF THE INSURRECTION. 

Mftrti&l law remained in full force in Canada, long after 
the bloody pacification of this country. Under this legal 
ttgis the rengeance of the victors was shown by confis- 
cations, executions, and deeds of violence. The ministry 
had given full powers to the colonial authorities ; they used 
them freely and without any consciex^tious scruples. Pou- 
let Thoinpsom, the actual governor^ followed the course of 
his predecessors. 

One act of iniquity had been committed against this un- 
happy country, favored by the tranquillity which has exist- 
ed there for two years. The two provinces have been uni- 
ted, and now form but one. This measure, a plan of Lord 
Durham, to swallow up the French population by the Brit- 
ish, has not, however, had the desired efiTect. 

To give an idea of the odious character of this decision, 
we will simply state the elements of which the only elec- 
tive body in Canada will hereafter be composed. The 
lower province, which numbers eight hundred thousand in- 
habitants, nearly all of whom are French, had eighty-eight 
deputies; she now will have but forty. Upper Canada, 
whose population (mostly of English or Irish) do^s not ex- 
ceed four hundred thousand, will send to the legislature 
about the same number of representatives. Thus, the num- 
ber of representatives will be the same, although the popu- 
lation of one province is tv^ice as great as the other ; but 
the French must be balanced by the British. 

The conduct of the British government towards the Can* 
adas, may thus be summed up : — 

^' Oppression and denial of justice for a long period. 
Provocation to revolt. Atrocious and unnecessary severity 
after the re-establishment of order. The absorption of the 
most numerous class of the population jby the conquerors.'' 
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VI. DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF ENGLISH POLICY IN THE PRO- 
VINCES ADJACENT TO CANADA. 

Before concluding this ohapier, we propose to glance 
rapidly at the situation of the other English colonies of 
North America. We can thus form an idea of the state to 
which the policy of Great Britain had reduced the kind of 
empire in the new world, belonging to this power. 

We shall merely present the testimony of Lord Durham, 
who, in lus report already mentioned, makes the following 
remarks in regard to Nora Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward's Isle :* <* The resources of these provin- 
ces, although numerous and varied, are deplorably neglect- 
ed. Their miserable population is extremely idle and 
squalid, and if some portions are better, it is because some 
cultivators or capitalists have come from the United States. 
In most of Nova Scotia you see houses abandoned, and 
farms going to waste. Lands purchased forty or fifly years 
since for five shillings the acre, can now be bought for three 
for the want of capital ; the inhabitants aUow their fisheries 
to be carried away from their very doors by the Americans. 
These provinces, with thirty millions of acres in superficies* 
although they were colonized early, contain cmly two hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand inhabitants. What a contrast 
is to be seen on the adjacent borders. 

" On the side of the independent Americans there is 
every appearance of productive industry, increase in wealth 
and progress in civilization ; on the side of the English, all 
is solitude and desolation. 

" This painful, but undeniable fact is apparent in every 

part of the frontier of more than four hundred leagues. The 

difierence in the price of the land there is immense, often 

* Noya Scotia and New Brunswick fonn' the vast province foirmerly 
known as Acadia. We stated at the commencement of this chapter, that 
twenty thousand inhabitants wore expelled fkom this province after the 
trtaty4>f 1763. Prince Edward's Isle was called by the French Isle St. 
'Jean. 
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a thousand per cent., sometimes even more. The emigra- 
tion from England, instead of remaining in their colonies, 
proceeds to the United States, and in this manner. Upper 
Canada, which under other circumstances would have at 
least five hundred thousand inhabitants, now counts only 
four hundred thousand. So too with those emigrants who 
land at Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Finding no en- 
couragement there, they continue their journey to the Uni- 
ted States. Many of the old colonists have done the same. 

These are some of the lamentable reisults of the political 
and social evils which for so long a time have afflicted the 
Canadas, and now we are obliged to take immediate mea- 
sures against the alarming dangers of rebellion, and that 
depopulation which results from the desertion of people 
who are reduced to despair." 

'* These admissions come from a representative of the 
English government. The whole truth may be estimated 
by takipg into account the moderation required of the author 
of the report, by his official tide. Our limits oblige us to 
be concise, otherwise we should show that the English, 
from the first period of their rule, have attempted to root 
out and destroy by the use of ardent sfnrits, die natives who, 
when Wolfe captured Quebec, covered the soil of New 
France. Whole tribes of twenty thousand and thirty thou- 
sand individuals, have disappeared from Canada, thanks to 
the British government, who find by the extension of drunk- 
enness among the savages the most convenient mode of 
ridding themselves of dangerous subjects and neighbors. 
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CONCLUSION. 

If success can justify crime— if the results obtained can 
excuse the infamy of the means employed to accomplish 
them — England, to be excused, would only have to display 
her long list of spoliations, and to point proudly to what she 
has gained. Here would be found enough to tempt less 
easy consciences, to encourage ambition even of less bold 
character. The political traders of Great Britain, those 
skilful traffickers in human flesh, can cast up the balance 
sheet, and a formidable list of people and territory will be 
found on the credit side. When England once plants her 
foot on a territory, she never leavesuit. She develops her 
resources, advances, and dafly adds to her landed acquisi- 
tions : the population is destroyed, sometimes by arsenic, 
as in New Holland-Hsometimes by opium, as in China, 
or they are reduced to slavery. She makes her depreda- 
tions a right, lier piracies a tide ; she identifies herself so 
thoroughly with the soil, that there is no longer a place for 
the natives ; and the cry of usurpation is heard when the 
disabused people claim the inheritance of their fathers. 

At the beginning of this century, the English possessed 
only a small island in the Mediterranean. None of their 
fleets were to be found in those waters which they now 
pretend to govern. The first squadron sent there was to 
arrest the march of the French armies in the East towards 
the land of the Pharaohs, and aflerwards to prevent the 
communication of France with its new colony. But the 
sight of a few vessels, bearing the tri-colored flag, in the two 
stataH ports of Suez and Cosseir, opened their eyes. The 
genius of Britain aoon understood the importance of the 
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isthnms and Red Sea, as the political and commercial route 
from Gibraltar to the Ijddies. From this time, England has 
never quitted the Mediterranean. 

These spoliations were facilitated by the complaisance 
of the European powers ; and the congress of Vienna re« 
cognised her sovereignty over Malta and the Ionian islands, 
without inquiring into her claims. 

We must not forget that the first war commenced by 
England against France was to protect the interests of Hol- 
land. Under this pretext, the English introduced their 
troops into the opulent island of Ceylon, drove out from it 
the garrison of their allies, and have never left it since. 
The Cape of Good Hope was usurped in the same manner 
and by the same allies ; and the Cape and Ceylon were de- 
livered up to England by the congress of Vienna, which 
was always ready to sanction violence and treachery. 

But if England has profited by the troubles of war to in* 
troduce herself secretly to her allies and rob them, she 
avails herself also of the leisure of peace to found new es- 
tablishments in remote lands. The possession of Arden 
gave her the control of the Red Sea ; mistress of Bushire, 
she commands the Persian Gulf, and the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Aided by the possession of the 
Malonian islands, she commands the Straits of Magellan ; 
from the summit of the rock of Gibraltar, Ishe surveys the 
Pillars of Hercules ; Heligoland gives her the mouth ai 
the Elbe ; Jersey and Guernsey, access to France ; in the 
Antilles, she surrounds with her numerous positions the 
solitary islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe ; the bom- 
bardment of Beyroot and St. Jean d'Acre threw her garri- 
sons on the coast of Syria ; and the insurrection of Candia, 
fomented by her, will doubtless bring this island under the 
Ionian protectorate. The power of Britain is seen in every 
sea visited by a merchant-vessel ; and whatever shores it 
visits, it passes under the cannon of a British fortress. 
England has stationed herself on all the great maritime 
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rentes, ready to dispute tlieir passage ; she has fortified 
herself in every strait and pass, ready to close them by a 
chain of vessek. 

An intrepid traveller, a greedy jackal, England explores 
every coast and rock, and turns to her advantage the dis« 
coveries of geography and the progress of science. Among 
the great rivers of the world, one only has escaped her re- 
isearches and power. The Niger, whose abundant waters 
wash the unknown countries of central Africa, could neither 
be traced in its course, nor could its source be found by 
European explorers ; its inhospitable banks repellea the 
advances of science, and a murderous climate destroyed 
the hardy traveller who might escape the cruelty of the na* 
tives. The bold adventurers who dared to penetrate into 
it never returned, and. the secret of their discoveries re- 
mains buried with them in those mysterious plains which 
have not yet given up their dead. 

The traditions of antiquity, and the narratives of the 
Arabian merchants, who extended their caravans into the 
interior of Africa, stated that in the centre of Nigritia was 
a large river, the waters of which passed through numerous 
and populous countries. But how could one arrive at this 
river without passing through savage and hostile people ? 
What seas received the tributary waters and communicated 
with it, it was impossible to say. Accident, one of those 
simple inspirations which rise among the children of the 
people when all the calculations of science have failed, 
finally made this great discovery. Two English sailors, 
the brothers Lander, arrived on the banks of the Niger, em- 
barked upon it, and then abandoned themselves to the cur- 
rent. They passed through countries which were unknown 
even by name, and finally came into the Atlantic ocean. 
From that time, the river was open. Central Africa be- 
longed to that European people who could ascend the Ni- 
ger. The British cabinet fGUy understood this, and took 
measures to pursue their new conquest. For this, it was 
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aaceMtry to oommaiid the mouth of the mer, and to close 
it igunet other Europeans. England lost no time. The 
Niger opens into the Bay of Biafra, at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Guinea. This bay contains several islands, situ- 
ated at very unequal distances from the mouths of the great 
Afiican river. The nearest and largest is the island of Fer- 
nando Po, which, by its extent and position, commands all 
the others. This island belongs to Spaii|. Now England 
had sent to the aid of constitutional Spain a British legion, 
composed of the refuse of her population, who were more 
distinguished for their excesses than their valor. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of the chancellor, there were still sixty 
thousand pounds due to these valiant soldiers. The Eng- 
lish government, therefore, proposed to the court at Madrid 
to release them from this payment, for the cession of the 
islands of Fernando Po and Annobon, situated in the Bay 
of Biafra. This latter island is much smaller, and further 
from the mouth of the Niger ; but they enclose between 
them the two PcNrtuguese islands Princes and St. Thomas, 
so that the possession of Fernando Po and Annobon com- 
mands this small archipelago. Although the Spanish cortes 
rejected the proposition of England, yet the English have 
commenced an establishment in the island of Fernando Po, 
and, in our o|»nion, will not be disposed to leave it. They 
will not be discouraged by the first refusal, but will remain 
there, either by iinrce or stratagem. From this, it is easy 
to understand ^e importance of the arrangement thus pro- 
posed to Spain. England wished to become master of the 
mouth of the Niger, and consequently of central Africa. 
The islands of Fernando Po and Annobon were to be the 
centres of trade and fortresses. Africa, like the whole of 
Asiatic India, would be a tributary to Great Britain ; and 
the Niger, the course of which was so fortunately dis(A>v- 
ered, and which should have been devoted to science, is 
opened only to the commercial speculations of England. 
In order the better to cloak its ambitims designs, the 
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Biitisli ff>y9vm.fo% asserts that it makes those ccN^qnests 
poly in the spirit of Chnstlaa philanthropy, aad in order 
to break up the slave-trade, whieh it cannot do by its fleets. 

In fact, whenever a generous idea rises up in the bosoms 
of its citizens, the government turns it to political account, 
and the charity of individuals becomes an instrument for 
the acquisition of new power. Its hypocritical combinations 
have even caused one to doqbt the sincerity of those whose 
views it has advanced ; and from the manner in which the 
moral ideas are carried out, a perfidious understanding has 
been su^ected between its preachers and politicians. 

Thus, when generous men raised their voices in parlia- 
ment against the slave trade, the whole world was seduced 
by that noble disinterestedness, which advocated the liber* 
ation of so many who ha4 so long been disinherited ; but 
when the English government profited by this Christian 
manifestation to destroy the French colonies, to invite the 
blacks of St. Domingo to insurrection, to impose the tyran- 
ny of its visits upon the vessels of every nation, it was pro- 
per to mistrust this philiudthropy, and while one would ren- 
der justice to Wilberforce, he must sigh for the abuses with 
which his exhortation^ have been followed. 

Even now, a new association is formed at London, with 
a ^view to the abolition of slavery, and the development erf" 
civilization in Africa. It looked to the region of the Niger. 
We certainly would not doubt the sincerity of its founders, 
but from the eclat attending this enterprise, we must look 
upon it with suspicion, particularly in consequence of the 
active part taken by the cabinet of St. James in this philan- 
thropic work. In fact, on the first requisition of the asso- 
ciation, the government consented to send three steamboats 
to ascend the Niger, and found upon its banks establish- 
ments who will enter into permanent relations with its Af- 
rican population. Now we know what are the relations of 
the English government with the populations among whom 
it plants its standard* And although the first attempts at 
26 ^ , 
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founding these esteUithmeAts have been unenccesi^il, yet 
England will nerer desist bom her efforts, until ike British 
flag waves over Africa, as it now does over India.* 

One has only to connect the announcement of this expe- 
dition with the negotiation opened with the Spanish gov^ 
emment in regard to the Island of Fernando Po and Anno- 
bon, and we have the secret of British generosity ; and one 
can thus explain why a nation who has millions djring of 
want within her borders, and subjected to privations and 
sufferings, cruelties, and indignities^ which are never inflicted 
en any slave, should be actuated by such tender regard for 
the blacks of Central Africa. 

These nations whom it is pretended to regenerate, will 
soon set a proper value upon ^be protection of England, and 
will soon find out the expense of her sympathy. While 

^ The foUowing accoaat of the termination of the Niger ezpedltK>n, is 
from an English conespondent of the London Times at Cape Coast Castlo : — 

<< The Wilbetforce, you will recollect, was here in March last, at which' 
time Captain W. Alien was preparing to re-ascend the Niger, to look after 
the < Model Fbim' people, and if possible, to do something to retrieve the 
fiune of the expedition. He proceeded hence to Ferdinand Po, to fit out 
the Soudan, to accompany him. While he was still lying there, the Kite 
steamer arrived with orders from goyemment that only one vessel was to 
go up the river, and that she was only to have on board four or five white 
men at most. Her only object in going up was to be the bringing back U\e 
people left at the fiirm. On receiving these orders Cap>tain Allen and most 
of the officers and crew went on board the Kite for a passage to Elngland. 
The other commissioner (Cook) went home by the Golden Spring. The 
Wilberforce, under charge of her present commander (Lieutenant Webb), 
proceeded up the river, and found the ' Model Farm' a very perfect model 
of disorganization. 

*^The blacka utAo had been ieft at it, haoing pleniy of eotariee (epecka qf 
India ^leU used aa money) and goode, voted Uiemsehee to he independent 
country gentlemen, and managed to get hoid of a lot of natiniee v>hom thiff 
cooUy made slaves of, and whom they compelled to work on the farm, each 
gentleman being provided wUh a eat, or elave-drioer'a whip, the better to en- 
fbree obedienee. The model fiormer himself (Cair, brother of the Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone) has never been heard of, and had, as it afterwarde 
appeared, been killed somewhere near the mouth of the river.'' 

Here it is admitted by an English writer, that an expedition sent into 
Central Afika by a society for the abolition of slavery, and with the sane- 
tipn and aid of the British government, acAiatfyMtaUMeti a ifow/helOfY/' 
Commmr is unnecessary. 
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England is thus qai«tly laying die foundation of h«r Afn- 
can emgiaey her indefatigable ambition has endeavored to 
shorten the distance between the imntense empires which 
it occupies from Delhi to Calcutta* England has even ex« 
tended her hand to her old rival, Russia, and come with 
chivalric devotion to offer her men and vessels to chastise 
a rebel vassal on the coast of Syila, who compromised the 
safety of the Ottoman empire. For En^nd to contend for 
a principle would certainly be something new. But those 
who look into the subject will see that Syria is the surest 
and most direct route to the Anglo-Indian possessions^ and 
that Mehemet-Ali, the possessor of Syria, might be formid- 
able. A9 Beyrout and St. Jean d'Acre would form excellent 
military positions in the Mediterranean, Beyrout and St. 
Jean d'Acre must be occupied by British troops. Thus 
the treaty of the 15th of July became an insult to France, 
and also a profitable specidation for England. . 

This fortunate expedition was also in accordance with 
views which had been entertained for a long time. Eng« 
land wished to proceed to India by the Red sea. For many 
years, it had explored and surveyed its coasts. The amount 
of money expended upon this work (four millions) proves 
the importance attached to it ; but it was soon ascertained 
that this route presented serious difficulties. For four 
months in the year, the monsoons rendered the navigation 
uncertain and dangerous, at all times the coasts were diffi- 
cult of access, and inhospitable ^ there was no trace of coa}» 
and finally the navigation was always at the mercy of the 
pacha of Egypt. England then resolved to turn her atten* 
ti(m to Syria, and the Euphrates. 

The first documents in regard to this latter point were 
obtained by a base fraud. A Frenchman, M. de Laccaris, 
was sent by Napoleon to expire Mesopotamia and the Eu- 
phrates I he had collected many documents showing that 
the passage might be made to India by the Orontes, Aleppo, 
and the Euf^ates. The papers of M. de Laccaris were 
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stolen from him at ^exandriain 1814, and sent to the Eng* 
lish consul. Fortified by these valnable instructions, the 
British cabinet verified the ]projects of Laccaris by ita 
agents. In 1835, Captain Chesney descended the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris to Bombay, and fomid them navigable in 
every part. It was then necessary only to connect the 
Euphrates with the Mediterranean. Now, the Orontes, 
which empties into this sea, is also navigable to Lattaqnift 
(the ancient Antioch); from the borders of the Orontes, the 
route is very easy to Aleppo, as it is from Aleppo to the 
borders of the Euphrates. Hence, the route to India was 
opened without much effort. The old port of Seleucia, 
situated at the mouth of the Orontes, requires some labor, 
and the roads of Alexandria, at its mouth, can contain large 
fleets. Finally,* kt the foot of Mount Taurus, abundance of 
coal and iron is found, surrounded by forests of oak and 
other wood. Hence, it is easy to see the powerful inter- 
Mt of England, in establishing herself on the coast of Syr- 
ia, under pretence of maintaining the integrity of the Otto« 
man empire. Faithful to its old habits, it robbed the aBies 
it came to defend, and the importunities of Lord Palmerston 
were so profitable, that even the Tories did not object. 
The humiliation of France, and aggrandizement of England, 
were the resuhs of that solemn mystification, called the 
treaty of July 15? 

The consequences of this diplomacy were soon seen. 
Lieutenant Campbell was ordered at Bombay to ascend the 
river, which Captain Chesney had descended, and his suc- 
cess opened the route from India to Syria. It was then 
seen that in sixteen days one could go from Bombay to 
Beles, at the northern extremity of Mesopotamia, near Alep- 
po, forty-five leagues from the Mediterranean. From Beles 
Co Alexandretta is a distance of only three days, and the voy- 
age from Alexandretta to Liverpool can be made in fifteen 
days. Hence, one month of continual navigation connects 
the vast possessions of India with the metropolis. 
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The population on the bcnrders of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes will soon come under the British yoke. At Bagdad^ 
whith is already the centre of operations, is an English 
consul who is guarded by a company of Indian sepoys. 
His house is situated on the Tigris, and is surrounded by 
a fortified wall, at the foot of which the exploring vessels 
are moored. 

In a few years, the English will be masters of the mar- 
Jiet of this city, and also those of Bassora and Aleppo, 
which are the depots of Diarbekir and Kourdiatan, of a 
part of Syria, the whole of Mesopotamia, and Persia. In 
this manner a new continent is usurped ; and while the 
British government expels the French from a miserable 
island, which served them as an hospital, it prepares for its 
merchants a new commercial market which will consume 
fifteen millions worth of goods. 

But it is not simply these immense commercial conquests 
which endanger Europe. Another result much more im- 
portant, is that England is increasing to a great degree, her 
military power. Hitherto her forces have consisted in 
fleets and money. But her armies have been commercially 
inferior to those of the great European powers. But in her 
Indian possessions she possesses an army of one hundred 
and eighty thousand sepoys, excellent soldiers, and better 
disciplined than the British troops. From this time, by the 
new route she can bring these formidable auxiliaries into* 
Eurq)e, and appear in the field of battle with a power she 
has never before possessed. J^t Europe, let France take 
warning. The Anglo*Indian empire will extend from the 
banks of the Mediterranean. The ancient kingdom is to 
become an appendage to the states taken from the Orand 
Mogul I the proud rivers of Babylon will surr,ender their 
tributaries to the flag which waves over the fertile waters 
of Bengal, and this primitive world of oriental civilization 
will be only one vast market opened to the speculations 
and avidity of British commerce. 
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If these audacious politicians would content tbemsetyes 
by distant expeditions which open new markets for industry 
and afibrd a new recompense for labor, one might view 
their coiybinations with some degree of favor. It must be 
admitted that this commerce brings men in contact, and is 
a step towards the realization of the unity of the human 
family. But the government of St. James is not influenced 
by any such considerations. It only desires a market for 
English manlifactures, and while it establishes this market 
in Asia and Africa by the sword and by oppression, it acts 
in Europe by intrigue and corruption. Impatient of all com- 
petition, and jealous of success, it wages war upon rival in- 
dustry, and paralyzes every effort but its own* ' Wo to 
those people who have accepted England's interested pro- 
tection ! Poitugal allowed herself to be imposed i^xm by 
this ruinous patronage, and Portugal has witnessed the de- 
smiction of her manufactures, the ruin of her industry. In^ 
active, and condemned to live on external products, it is 
only a depot for British manufactures. Even the riches of 
its fine soil are under the tyianny of its rulers ; for it& most 
fertile fields belong to English companies, and it has be- 
come tributary to the stranger even for its natural produc- 
tions. 

Spain also has felt the sad benefits of this alliance, even 
when the British government sent its armies to free her 
from Imperial rule. One fact has escaped much notice, 
because the historians have dwelt upon the more important 
events of the war ; it is t]|^, that ^e ravages designedly 
committed by the English in the manufacturing towns of 
their allies, were much more fatal to Spain than all the om- 
quests of the French invasion. How many goods were 
burned by the British? How many manufacturers were 
ruined on their march ? The war of the peninsula was 
conducted in such a manner as to make the industry of 
England as necessary to Spain as her armies ; it was a 
campaign waged by the British against the internal industiy 
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of Spain, as well as against lier foreign enemies. Hence, 
the ravages committed by her professed enemy, were re- 
paired long since ; but the womids inflicted by their ally 
are still bleeding, and will require many years to heal. 

Since the peace, the British government has neglected 
no means to avail themselves of this market by this fraudu- 
lent alliance. It intrigues against those manufactures which 
had been established. Every one knows the machinations 
of its agents in the ma1)ufacturing cities of Catalonia. We 
all know, that the laborers of Barcelona excited by Colonel 
Mitchell, committed outrages which endangered all the 
manufacturers of this imperial city \ they organized clubs ; 
discussed openly the subjects of a tariff, pay, hours of la- 
bor, and threatened the manufacturer with death, if he did 
not comply with their demands. Many manufacturers were 
ruined by these demands, and the workmen did not discov- 
er the ]>erfidy of these anarchical councils, until they found 
themselves to be the first victims of them. 

The English, however, pursued their destructive projects 
with relentless constancy. Whenever Spain, exhausted by 
civil wars, attempted to negotiate a loan, England offered 
money \ but these offers were attended by a treaty of com- 
merce,* which was a treaty of piin. And the English gov- 

• England has pursued the same course towards Mexico that she did 
towards Spidn, and in due time will add California to her territory, in 
payment for loans made to Mexico. A late writer in the New Yorit 
Courier and Enquirer remarks : — 

<< It is understood that the district of California was offered by tl^e 
Mexican government to that of Great Britain, in payment of a debt, 
amounting to j£12,000,000 ; but as the BritUh govtmment has a mart' 
gagB upon the custom-house duties of Vera Cruz, which is the principal port 
of entry for Mexico, it declined the cession. This information is believed 
to be correct, as it was rumored in the best-informed circles in the^dty of 
Mexico, jmd believed to be derived' from a source entitled to the fhllest 
credit. It is well known that Mexico possesses an extent of territory be- 
yond her ability to control. The district of California is densely filled 
with wivage and warlike Indians : and it should not be matter for surprise 
if Mexico, with an exhausted treasury, knowing her inability to protect 
and populate this district, shoiM be disposed to cede it in Uquidation of 
die heavy daims of citizens of other nations against her." 
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ernment did not attempt to disguise its vieYrs : for ia the 
treaty made with Spain, to enable Mendizabal to obtain a 
loan from Great Britain, the extinction of Spanish industry 
had been foreseen so thoroughly, that he had stipulated for 
a portion of the loan to be paid to the operatives of Cata- 
lonia. 

The course pursued by England was the same as Ihatof 
the usurers, who prepare beforehand for the ruin of those 
whom they pretend to assist. In the eye of the British 
politician, a contract made is always the same as a battle* 
ground : a treaty of alliance always conceals some act of 
spoliation. Still more recently, Prussia has been victimized 
by one of those diplomatic transactions, under the appear- 
ance of friendship. 

Notwithstanding the extent of territory gained by Prussia 
by the treaty of the congress of Vienna, she had not ac« 
quired the influence formerly possessed by Frederick the 
Great. Saxony, which was then under its rule^ had be- 
come independent ; Poland, which had supplied her with 
men and money, was now a Russian province ; the Hanse- 
atic cities, which commanded several ports of the Baltic 
apd the North Sea, were under the influence of England 
and Austria. Driven from the markets in Asia by the pro 
hibitory system adopted by*Ru8sia — arrested in her agri 
cultural pursuits by the poor-laws of England — ^her farmers 
and manufacturers were threatened on all sides. Insulation 
was a serious danger to her. 

She then saw that it was necessary to oppose to the in- 
fluence of Russia and England an imposing mass of forces 
and interests : and therefore appealed to German nationali- 
ty, and attempted to combine in one league all the small 
states around her. The internal custom-houses, and the 
numerous regulations of the intermediate states, checked 
the developments of industry, and the happiness of the pop- 
ulation. Prussia succeeded in removing these barriers, 
and in 1833 she had established a uniform system of 
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custom-house regulations for most of the German states, 
liriih a view to their union in one body and under one flag 
— ^satisfied that commercial harmony would lead the way to 
political unity. 

Until this time, England had not been uneasy at an asso- 
ciation, the developments of which had been so slow and 
difficult. But it was soon proposed to establish a navy, 
which might enable the German Customs Union to provide 
itself for the wants of its own commerce. A common flag 
was to float over the vessels of all the states of this associ- 
ation. The English cabinet then became alarmed; the 
common flag terrified them. The Union had already driven 
the English merchants from the markets of Germany. The 
creation of a new marine would close the ports of the 
Baltic against them. It was necessary to rebut these dan- 
gerous ideas of maritime independence, or to paralyze them 
by an union with them. The latter mode was the surest, 
and that most in accordance with the perfidious nature of 
the British cabinet. 

It therefore hastened to conclude a treaty with the Han- 
seatic cities, and then oflered to make a treaty with the 
German Union. This was a great triumph for the Union, 
to force into an alliance a nation which had hitherto dic- 
tated laws to all the markets ; and the Union accepted, per- 
haps too easily, a contract, all the advantages of which were 
on the side of England. 

In fact, the first article stipulates that the duties of im- 
port and export shall be reciprocal on national vessels 
loaded with natural and manufactured articles, coming from 
the countries ruled by the contracting parties. This clause 
se^ms to confer equal rights, but this is extremely decep- 
tive : for England exports to Germany all her native pro- 
ductions, her colonial products, and even the foreign pro- 
ducts of all parts of the world ; she can carry merchandise 
to the value of two hundred and twenty millions of pounds. 
The German Union, on the contrary, can only export her 
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own products, amounting to fift7 or sixty milliona. It is 
seen that the balance is sufficiently favorable to thenner- 
chantil of Great Britain. 

The treaty, also, when it was published on the 5th of 
May, 1841, excited many complaints, especially in the cen- 
tre and south of Germany. The eastern provinces, devoted 
entirely to agriculture, were not displeased with a trea^ 
which ensured them a market for their products. But the 
central and southern provinces, where industry had taken 
80 rapid a start, will have now to sustain a ruinous compe- 
tition with England, which has provided new consumers for 
its formidable army of producers. 

Besides the direct profits gained by Great Britain in this 
commercial treaty, not a small advantage is that of introdo* 
cing discord and division among the German states^ hith- 
erto so closely united. In fact, the southern and central 
provinces^ who live by manufactures, are indignant at the 
treaty, while the ea9tem provinces are well pleased with it. 
There is an open strife between the agricultural and manii- 
facturing interests. The association, hitherto strong in its 
unity and harmony, is now severed by English intervention, 
and is injured not only in its material and temporary inter- 
ests, but also in the moral power resulting from its harmo- 
ny. Although but a short time has elapsed since this fatal 
alliance was formed, yet its existence is already compro- 
mised by the fatal breath of English policy. 

It was the wish of England for the German Union not to 
create a marine, and she has suceeeded : for England has 
become the great carrier of the Baltic. This, however, is 
certain : that if England could not have prevented the 
formation of a marine, she would soon have destroyed it by 
a war ; for its first principle is to consider as an enemy 
every power that builds vessels. Its jealous eye is upon 
•very dock-yard, and, in her view, every vessel which floats 
violates her territory— the ocean. This is the secret irf its 
hatred and friendships. If the pacha of Egypt has mer« 
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ited its anger« it is because he has built a fleet ; if she at- 
tacked the sultan at Navarino, it was because he had added 
new forces to- the Turkish marine; if she exercises the 
right of search upon American vessels on the coast of Af- 
rica, and does all she can to break up American commerce 
in the African continent, it is because the navy of the young 
republic is rapidly gaining strength and importance. 

The official piracy of the government of England is imi- 
tated in every part, and it is seen even in the fishing-vessels 
which trespass upon the territory of France. Smuggling, 
too, is boldly carried on by the English on the Spanish 
coast, where the authorities are braved, and the people are 
put down by brute force. While the Spanish factories are 
destroyed by the treaty of commerce, the cabinet of St. 
James throws its patriot soldiery on its banks ; and in order 
that no doubt may exist as to its complicity, they are permit- 
ted to retreat into the port of Gibraltar. Every day reveals 
some new fact of depredations and insolent tyranny ; every 
shore bears testimony to her commercial rapacity and con- 
stant usurpations. The changes in the British cabinet, 
however, have not changed its external policy : Whigs and 
Tories pursue the same course i for Whigs and Tories are 
only the different shades of the same tyranny — ^the modifi- 
cations of the same idea. Of these two rival parties, that 
which is the most popular is not that which is the most l^o 
be feared ; and whenever one party commences reform, it 
is because its power is perceived to be decreasing, an4 
its influence to be on the wane. The Tories did not grant 
Catholic emancipation until all Ireland had conspired to 
separate from England ; and the Whigs would not assent to 
a reform of the corn-laws until they had lost their majority 
in Parliament. The existence of the ministry was meas- 
ured before they ascertained that bread was too dear. It 
is not, then, to be regretted that this tardy expiation could 
not save them. They labored much less for the people than 
for themselves ' and doubtless if the danger had passed, 
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they would soon deceive those who trusted too readily to 
them. But the last contests hare demonstrated thcTsom- 
plete similitude between their morality and that of their ad* 
Tersaries. Certainly, in view of what has occurred, neither 
party can reproach the other, and both parties have gained 
for themselves aii unenviable notoriety by the scenes of 
corruption witnessed at the hustings. Tories and Whigs, 
obstinate Conservatives, and sudden Reformers, have in- 
vited the people to scandalous orgies. It is with the purse 
in hand that they demonstrate their right to seats in Parlia- 
liament ; it is gold which decides the merit of legislatoiB. 
The electoral market is open ; the candidates make secret 
inquiries concerning each other, to know the sums which 
they are respectively prepared to expend. Buyers and 
sellers are mutually engaged in this monstreus corruption, 
and the nation belongs to the highest bidder : the richest 
men are the most suitable for Parliament. It is in Engh"^^ 
particularly that money presents an irresistible argu^ at ; 
the majority in Parliament is emphatically the b^ance of 
the pecuniary forces of the two parties. 

Thus all is deceit in this government ; even the repre- 
sentative system, which it boasts of having first introduced, 
is reduced to be a scandalous comedy and a shamefol busi- 
ness transaction. Melbourne and Peel, Palmerston and 
Aberdeen, all follow the same principle ; they traffic to 
govern. Corrumpere et corrumpi scBculum vacant. 

The defeat of the Whigs, then, is regretted neither by 
morality nor humanity ; and if France has nothing to gain 
from those who have attained power, she had nothing to 
lose by those who have lost it. On every occasion, the 
Whig cabinet has exhibited a jealous malevolence and in- 
solent hostility towards France, and has claimed the grati- 
tude of the British nation for attacks upon her. When 
Belgium became an independent nation, in 1831, and de- 
manded to be united with France, who prevented this union, 
which was ordained by the nature of things, and by th« 
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Jv^rindw^the i^lie ? THb^fl^ ^ter ten yean <if training, 
*.V^^^^^Ir^i^^<^^^*^^gi'^"^ saiv^Jiei: industry confined and wa^t- 
.<>^ii^¥ib^» she entreated Fiance to aid her in the estahliali- 
'. \iiD/esxii custom-house regulations cm her eominercial ^11% ." 
- tieri»4^hen she solicited permission to live- v. « mannfiB^:* . 

* ^Mofiijl- country, it not as a comioefcial st a l ^ q ■ ■ who tfji^fad; : » > . *. 
• .iV^^Who excited Europe against F»ncp\,f0r- making a'* ^^ 

'fjo^m^rcial: ireaty ? W6o:excited the signera^pf the^treatjeu^ V . 
•5af iiiinna against an inao*ial. treilfctybelwtfi^^^ 
/ ' Brussels 1 It was the Whigs, who, by then int^^aea^ 
.**. fhieat^, and secret instigatiotts, consummated 'tae'niM''af} . . •; 
•^ fB^gian industry ^ while at the same time they entered j^t^,.. *; ' 
:4. ijDoinous competition with French commerces . .**' .*: 

'' • • *In SpaiUy the Whigs have proclaimed the errors of w^ . . > 
V blii^;or perfidious French diplomatists, making eneiniiBa ^^'] 

* .'Q{r^!K>se who were formerly friers* France has now 

* « ^MJIy^o^t her influence in the. peninsula ; the French name*. ^ 
*^.*^ «^2f4aed, when it & not ciu[sed, and«this sad prerogatir^ 
,~-*yb ewiiig to ihe plots of /the Whigs as much asrte^ th6 mie^* • 
. *" takes of- French. policyl^\ TJhejj have orgaj^i^d Hatred' 
■ \ ^^agaiiifit France 5 they have. hited detractors of her gloryj 
' . :i and caliuinniistdrs of her former loyalty ; and the better tp 
^/T- segui^ithe success of their falsehoods, they have pretentei';* • 
• 'j^jtll intercourse between the envoys of the French gpvem- 
^.^^Imeht and all thoste who exercise an influence in the aflnira . .*. 
>'*''•• of -the peninsula. 

^ * Need we recur to the treasojn of the 15th of Jidy ? Was .' 
- • " : . itiio^a WluLg.\f ho addressed to France those insolent pR)vo^ ' - 

. . **cations,the terms of >sJuch stUl grate upon our ears ? Was 
<i 'VHaot a.Whig who i^aid.iSiat France was chained down by 
^**»'t^ir02fties of 181 5r and could not even complain tigainst ' 
-^•V^^t jailers, lest England should send a fleet . against her 
%•;** aiiitime cities ? 

» .fV : No ! .France has no pause to feel grateful to a cabinet 
^•'^.^which yields to the efforts of a corruption deeper but not 
■/^ • more inveterate than its own. On the other hand, it would 
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be nah to congratulate herself upon this change in* the cabl-i i * 
net, ibr it is not a political modification ; it is only a family 
quarrel, where the domestic tyrant has been changed; al-*^ 
..though the tyranny remains the same. Our accusations 

• hanre lost nothing of their force under the heirs of Canning. 
afedGrey, and they ought not to be hushed towards tihiViA- 
heritors of Pih and Castlereagh. . • . " . 

•^* Let it ndt be thought that we wish, in a rain Sj^t dft. 

' inMitiiy amhition, to invoke unnecessary wars, and to' aspire.- • 
to personal triumphs. We do not admit it ; the people now • 
; wish for order and peace 5 they desire other glories thati 
. the glories of arms, and covet other conquests than those *. . 
of territory. But we demand the extinction of that EngUs1&] * 
oligarchy which causes misfortune and disorder in. ei^ery •^• 
part of the globe. England alone now sanctions violence. • 
and perpetuates spoliation ; she alone distmbs the security '• 
of nations, and brings the peace of the world into questioQ*.. • ' ' 
•Let the world, then,' gain peece by one more war.* Seizfi^";^ 
in th%ir stronghold those pirates,' to whom is attributed' a .' 
monopoly of crime. Assemble^ omder the flag of civiliza- .*. 
tion and justice, every nation which has an account to settle* j^ ' 
jwilh the arrogant aristocracy of Britain. Call together the *'\ 

' tbrmidable cohorts o( victims, from North America to the ': 
East Indies — ^from the Gulf of Mexico to the Mediterra- • • 
nean — from the North Sea to the Cape of Good HogeJ"^, * 
Men of every race will come to assist in punishing the ', 

■ common enemy ; and every nation in the world will seem, /. 
in the eyes of the expiring oligarchy, to repeat 4n turn •" 
those fated words which rang in the ears of Richard the* . * 
Third—" Despair and die !" " ** • -^ /. 

.-. ♦•.' • 



THE END.. 
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